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XX.—BALLAD, TALE, AND TRADITION: A STUDY 
IN POPULAR LITERARY ORIGINS 


To anyone who has followed the development of the 
theory of ballad origins, it is well known that there are two 
main theories in the field for our suffrages at the present 
time: the communal; and the individualistic, literary, or 
anti-communal theory. The last name of the second the- 
ory is indicative of the attitude of its upholders, for they 
have in truth been largely occupied with a criticism of the 
communalists, always demanding of them more and ever 
more light, and ever, like doubting Thomas, refusing to 
believe until an actual ballad dating from at least the time 
of Hereward the Wake is produced for their fingers to 
touch. The communalists, by an appeal to the well-estab- 
lished facts of folk-lore and ethnology, maintain that the 
ballads are the product of the communal stage of society 
in Europe, in which the populace held festive dances, and 
in which there was actual improvisation of certain tradi- 
tional lyric narratives. These narratives had their verse- 
form determined by the dance; and the whole poem from 
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beginning to end was the product of the people, and was 

not in any way composed by literary persons. Moreover, 
these ballads have been handed down by oral tradition, 
and live in the mouths of the people. Of course, there ‘s 
no claim that one expects to find in the ballads of the co!- 
lections anything which springs directly from the ancient 
source ; all that is claimed is that the poetic form is handed 
down, and, so to say,. the general ballad tradition. This 
claim of long descent is substantiated by the very features 
of the ballads as they exist to-day; by their iropersonality, 
their refrain, their depicting of but a single situation, 
their use of incremental repetition. Thus, it is main- 
tained, the ballad is not derived from any pre-existing liter- 
ary material, but is the result of a primary impulse which 
is as old as man, and out of which the various forms o! 
communal poetry spring. Finally, the ballad is not con- 
nected with the popular tale; “ it follows an entirely dif- 
ferent line and springs from an entirely different im- 
pulse.” ? 

To all of this the individualists reply that the method 
of the communalist begs the question: 

“An opinion is widely prevalent among folklorists,” they say, 
“that since ballads come down to us by tradition, they represent 
poetry in its most primitive forms, and that the character and 
origin of the ballad can only or best be determined by a compre- 
hensive study of the poetry of those races that are least civilized. 
This is not merely to beg the whole question; it is to manipulate 
facts to adapt them to a theory; for even a cursory knowledge of 
the poetry of the least civilized races is sufficient to show that it 
has little in common, as regards form, with the modern ballad; 
and it is assumed on no evidence, and in the face of all likelihood, 


that the modern ballad has, in the course of ages, been transformed 
into its present shape by what is vaguely termed the fancy or com- 


1F. B. Gummere, The Popular Ballad, 1907, pp. 16-61, 68-71. 
George Lyman Kittredge, Introduction to the Cambridge Edition 
of Child’s English and Scottish Popular Ballads, 1904. 
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bined genius of the folk. On this theory, also, ballads do not de- 
teriorate, but improve, by folk recital, provided the folk be suffi- 
ciently unsophisticated or illiterate; and the modern deterioration 
of ballads is caused by contact with the corrupting influences of 
modern civilization.’ ? 


But even among nature-folk, the anti-communalists con- 
tinue, poetry is the product of gifted individuals; this 
phrase “ heart of the people” is a vile phrase, and so are 
all its kinsmen, such as “ popular imagination,” or * folk 
fancy.” “ The majority of surviving ballads are histori- 
cal, and therefore comparatively recent,” and the fact that 
“the large number of what may be termed romantic bal- 
lads are plainly related in some way to romances, must be 
regarded as strong presumptive evidence against the very 
early origin of any existing ballads.” * Finally, the anti- 
communalists bring in the argument of fact and say, “ We 
can only take the ballads as we find them, and it is a waste 
of time to argue about the characteristics of productions 
which no one has ever heard, and whose very existence 
depends upon bare conjecture.” * 

It would be a waste of time to show how completely in 
the main Professor Gummere and the late Andrew Lang 
have met the objections of those who oppose the communal 
theory. But, while this is true, it may not be unprofitable 
to show where the defences of the communalists are weak 
and where their assumptions seem to be scantily sup- 
ported by facts. This may be done under two main heads: 

1. The communalists have persistently maintained that 
the ballad is a thing apart, and have neglected to deal with 
it in connection with the other forms of popular art, such 


*T. H. Henderson, Preface to his edition of Scott’s Minstrelsy of 
the Scottish Border, pp. xxiii-xxiv. 

*J. H. Millar, Literary History of Scotland, 1903, p. 182. 

‘J. H. Millar, Literary History of Scotland, 1903, p. 182. 
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as popular tale and popular drama, which were developed 
among the people out of whose general life the ballad also 
arose. Thus they have dwelt upon certain characteristics 
of the ballad which differentiate it from cultivated poetry, 
but in no wise differentiate it from related forms of 
popular art. To correct this, it is necessary to dwell on 
its similarity to related forms, and so to deal with the gen- 
eral conditions under which popular art originates. As 
the quotation from Professor Gummere shows, they neglect 
the prose popular tale in particular, evidently holding as 
an axiom the priority of poetry over prose. 

2. While they have made excellent use of anthropolo- 
gical evidence, they have placed too great trust in it, and 
have neglected to recognize the fact that the ballad “ as 
we have it” is an European product and develops in a 
certain environment, within a rather fixed social complex; 
and can be explained only by a strict reference to the con- 
ditions of the age in which the ballad originated and de- 


veloped. In the case of the ballad, this means that, while 
anthropological considerations are most valuable, the bal- 
lad as we have it and as it is defined in standard discus- 
sions of the English ballad must be studied in its origin 
in mediseval Europe in connection with those social activi- 
ties which led to its origin. 


Tue Porpvrar AND PoputaR Drama 


As has been said, despite the fact that much has been 
written about ballads and folk-tales, very little attention 
has been paid to their relations. This may be partially 
accounted for by the different paths by which ballad and 
folk-tale have come into the ken of scholars. The ballad 
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came by way of poetry, and so naturally became the centre 
of interest as the possible source of epic, drama, lyric, 
and what not. The folk-tale, however, was not admitted 
into the literary holy temple so readily, for it came as a 
foreigner and outlandish heathen, as it were, from the 
country of mythology and religion. So persistent was the 
belief that folk-tales were the broken-down forms of myth 
that M. Emmanuel Cosquin, in the preface to his Contes 
de Lorraine,® had to fight for his assertion that tales were 
tales and not myths in any form whatsoever. 

The prevailing opinion is well exemplified by Professor 
Gummere’s statement of his conception of the relation be- 
tween ballad and tale, when he says: 


Artless narrative is best studied in the popular tale. This miir- 
chen, again, itself as old as any aesthetic propensity in man, will do 
nothing for the origins of balladry; it follows an entirely different 
line and springs from an entirely different impulse, as any observer 
can determine for himself who watches the same group of children, 
now playing “Ring round the Rosy,” or what not, singing and 
shouting in concert with clasped hands and consenting feet, not 
sitting silent, absorbed, while some one tells them a story. As with 
the manner, so with the material. No test can be obtained for the 
ballad by a comparison of its matter with these tales which have 
long formed the flotsam and jetsam of European narrative. The 
actual community of subject in ballad and folk-tale is limited. 
Ballads rest primarily on situation and deed of familiar, imitable 
type; the popular tale, untrammeled by rhythmic law, by choral 
conditions, tends to a more subtle motive, a more striking fact, a 
more unexpected, memorable quality, and a more intricate coherence 
of events.° 


It will be the purpose of the first part of this paper to 
call attention to the importance of the popular tale in solv- 
ing the riddle of the origin of popular literature in general 
and of the ballad in particular. This will chiefly consist 


52 vols., 1886. 
*The Popular Ballad, pp. 69-70. 
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in the presentation of evidence for the early origin of the 
prose tale and of its close connection with the ballad, in 
that it furnishes an explanation of much of the content 
of that form, and in that they have very strong resem- 
blances in essential characteristics. This evidence will 
be furnished by presenting the results of research in 
certain typical portions of the whole field. The general 
method has been the anthropological ; and as this method, 
when correctly used, is recognized as valid by all compe- 
tent students, it requires no defence on the present occa- 
sion. It is assumed as proved that the ballad and the tale 
have an origin in real ideas, customs, and beliefs, and that 
these ideas, customs, and beliefs are survivals of an earlier 
stage of thought and living among the more stationary 
groups of European society, and among whom the tale and 
ballad are still in circulation. 

Among the fundamental assumptions of all savage 
philosophy is the belief that the present form man wears 
is accidental and non-essential. To-day he is a man, to- 
night he may be a wolf; to-morrow a tree. By all the sys- 
tems of totemism, this change from form to form is taken 
as beyond question. Now, taking this theme as treated 
in ballad and folk-tale, what are the results? The Twa 
Sisters? is a good example. Briefly, the story as told in the 
ballad is as follows: Two sisters, the elder dark and the 
younger fair, are in love with the same young man, and 
the elder drowns the younger through jealousy. The 
body floats to the mill-dam, where it is found by a harper, 
or other person, who takes certain of her bones and other 
parts of her body and makes a harp, or violin. When the 
musical instrument is played upon, it speaks and tells of 
the murder. In certain of the Scandinavian ballads, the 


'F. J. Child, English and Scottish Popular Ballads, No. 10. 
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harper breaks the instrument, and the younger sister is 
revived. The prose tales as a whole agree with this, but 
add some very important particulars. In the first place, 
certain of them state clearly that the body grows into a 
tree, and, in the second place, that the instrument is made 
from this tree, thus completing the cycle of changes of 
the maiden changed to the tree, and the tree changed to 
the maiden, and so preserving the idea of transformation 
in a much clearer form. 

Now, it seems reasonable to argue that the form of 
popular literature which preserves any belief, or custom, 
or ritual most clearly must be the earliest in origin, or at 
least must have the closest relationship with the belief, or 
custom, or ritual. By this test, the folk-tale gives over- 
whelming evidence of closer connection, for of the sixty 
European ballads, none present the complete cycle, and 
only ten (all Scandinavian) present the revival of the 
dead girl; while of the eighty-four European tales only 
one is without transformation in some form. Moreover, 
African, American, Asiatic, and Australasian forms of 
the story as a rule preserve the complete cycle of trans- 
formation in this and similar stories. Geographically, 
too, the folk-tale is more closely related to the belief. The 
story is told in ballads only in the north of Europe, while 
the tale is found in all the continents, except Australia. 
From the evidence of this one story, we are forced to con- 
clude that the tale has a better claim than the ballad to be 
considered the more primitive in content.® 


5 Full evidence can be gained from the chief studies of The Twa 
Sisters and allied themes: J. and W. Grimm, Kinder- und Haus- 
mérchen, 1812-1814. No. 28, “Der Singende Knochen,’ Notes. 
With notes, 1882, in a third volume; J. Grimm, Deutsche Mytho- 
logie, 1835, Vol. 111, pp. 689-690. Fourth edition. Ed. Meyer, 1878. 
Eng. trans. Stallybrass, 1882-1888; A. Koberstein, Uber die Vor- 
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Even more decisive results are obtained from a study 
of the cycle of ballads and tales which have to do wit) 
the Water of Life and Resuscitation. In the ballads the 
incident appears very seldom, while it is a commonplace in 
the popular tale,® occurring times almost without number. 


stellung von dem Fortleben menschlicher Seelen in der Pflanzenwelt, 
Naumburg, 1849, also in Weimarisches Jahrbuch, 1, pp. 72-100 (Rose 
and Briar); Reinhold Kihler, Notes to No. 51, Der Singende Dude! 
sack of Laura Gonzenbach: Sicilianische Marchen, 1870; Reinhold 
Kihler, Weimarisches Jahrbuch, I, pp. 479-483; Reinhold Kohler, Her- 
rigs Archiv f. d. Stud. der n. Sprachen, xvul, p. 444; Reinhar! 
Kohler, Sitzungsberichte der Wiener Akademie, xx, p. 94, 1856; 
E. Grohmann, Aberglaube aus Béhmen, pp. 193, 1301, 93, 648; E. B. 
Tylor, Primitive Culture, First ed. 1871, 2nd, 1872; W. Mannharidt, 
Wald- und Feld-Kulte, 1874. I. Baumkultus, pp. 3, 39-44; II. 
Antike Wald- und Feld-Kulte, pp. 10-14, 20-23, 61-62, 280; F. J. 
Child, The English and Scottish Popular Ballads. lst Ed., 1860 

(very little), New Ed. 1882. No. 10, Introductory study; R. 
Kohler, Aufsitze iiber Mérchen und Volkslieder, 1882, “ Die Spre- 
chende Harfe,” pp. 79 ff.; H. Gaidoz, Mélusine, Vol. tv. Cols. 61-62, 
85-91, 142; 1. 882, “ Les deux Arbres Entrelacés”; Emmanuel (os- 
quin, Contes de Lorraine, I, pp. lix-lxii, 1886; J. G. Frazer, The 
Golden Bough, Third Ed., Part I, Vol. 1, 1911, passim ; Eugene Mon- 
seur, L ’Os qui Chante, Bulletin de Folklore Wallon, 1, pp. 89 f., 
1891-2; Grant Allen, The Attis of Catullus, 1892, pp. 17-125, Excur- 
sus 11; Charles Ploix, L ’Os qui Chante, Revue des Traditions Popu- 
laires, VIII, pp. 129 ff., 1893; E. Sidney Hartland, The Legend of Per- 
seus, 1894-6, 1, pp. 182-224; Léon Pineau, Les Vieuw Chants Popu- 
laires Scandinaves, Vol. 1, 1898; J. A. Macculloch, The Childhood of 
Fiction, 1905, Chap. Iv, pp. 80-117; Paul Sébillot, Le Folk-Lore de 
France, Vol. m1, sect. 1-9; E. S. Hartland, Primitive Paternity 
(Transformation and Metempsychosis), 2 vols., 1909-10, Chap. mr; 
Arnold van Gennep, Les Rites de Passage, 1909, Chap. v1, Les Rites 
dInitiation; J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bough, Third Edition, Part 
VII, Vol. 1, Chaps. x-xm, 1913 (A very complete study of the ex- 
ternal soul in folk-tale and folk custom and of totemism). 

* Typical forms of the story are: For the ballads, Child, Nos. 15 
and 272, with the introductions. For the tales, Hurope:—J. and 
W. Grimm, Kinder- und Haus-Méarchen, 1812-1814, with notes, 1824 
(No. 97); J. G. von Hahn, Griechische und Albanesische Méarchen, 
1864 (Nos. 22, 32, 37); Asbjirnsen und Moé, Norse Tales (No. 35) ; 
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Moreover, this incident is the central motif of the most 
widely spread English and European popular drama, 
which is known in England as the St. George Play, and 
which is closely related to agricultural spring ceremonies 
of savages and of people wherever agricultural operations 
are carried on. This I have shown at length elsewhere; 1° 
so that it will suffice to say merely that in this case again 
the ballad barely touches the deep-seated belief of primi- 
tive man in the efficacy of magic ceremony and ritual, 
which is fully developed in drama and tale.'! 

The place of the tale in the relations with folk thought 
I have studied by a somewhat different method. Taking 
as a basis of study the usual ideas of primitive men re- 
garding the government of the world which are distinctly 
not our civilized ideas and noting the frequency of occur- 


G. W. Dasent, Popular Tales from the North, 1859 (No. 3); W. R. 
8. Ralston, Russian Folk Tales, 1873 (The Fiend, p. 17, also Chap. 
Iv); J. F. Campbell, Popular Tales of the West Highlands, 1860- 
1862 (Conall Gulban, 11, p. 66); Lady Charlotte Guest, The Mabino- 
gion, p. 39 (Branwen, the Daughter of Llyr); Emmanuel Cosquin, 
Contes de Lorraine, 1886 (Appendice B. p. Ix, and No. 17, L’Oiseau 
de Vérité); Child, English and Scottish Popular Ballads (Notes 
to No. 15, Leesome Brand; No. 272, Suffolk Miracle). Other Coun- 
tries:—F. A. von Schiefner, Thibetan Tales, 1882, p. Ixi; R. H. 
Nassau, Fetishism in West Africa, 1904, pp. 372-378. 

* Transactions of the Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, Arts, and 
Letters, Vol. xv, Pt. m1, pp. 273-324. 

* General treatises on the story are:— 

W. A. Clouston, Popular Tales and Fictions, 1887, Vol. 1, pp. 
407-412, 497-499; J. G. Frazer, Adonis, Attis, and Osiris, 1906; 
Paul Sébillot, Le Folk-Lore de France, Vol. 1, 1905 (La mer et les 
eaux douces); W. Mannhardt, Wald- und Feld-Kulte, 1874; Rein- 
hold Kéhler, Kleinere Schriften, Vol. 1, pp. 55, 185, 562, 367, 394, 
581; J. A. Macculloch, The Childhood of Fiction, 1905. Chaps. m, 
Iv, and v (The work contains references to a great number of 
tales); Jane Harrison, Themis, 1912; Ancient Art and Ritual, 1913; 
H. Dawkins, “ The Modern Carnival in Greece,” Journal of Hellenic 
Studies, Vol. xxvi, 1906, p. 191 (On the dramatic treatment of 
this motif). 
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rence in ballad and tale, a standard of comparison was 
established. In the first place, in order to rule out all the 
peculiarities of the tales of individual countries, compari- 
sons were made between the tales of England, and of Scot- 
land, and of France.'* The beliefs adopted were: Imposed 
Tasks and Riddles, Outwitting (by Magic), Helpful Ani- 
mals, Magical Instruments, Transformation, Resuscita- 
tion, Fairies, Ghosts, Giants, Revenants, The Thankfu! 
Dead, Speaking Animals and Inanimate Objects, Words 
of Power (Charms), The External Soul, and Etiological 
(or Explanatory) motifs ; and with surprisingly little vari- 
ation the approximately proportionate frequency of occur- 
rence of these motifs in any one collection of tales and the 
English ballads was found to be two to one, while each 
collection of folk-tales when compared with any other gave 
the approximate proportion of one to one. The French 
tale shows a higher proportion of these incidents than 
either the English or Scottish. This method also shows 
clearly that the body of European folk-tale has a closer 
affiliation with fundamental primitive beliefs and _prac- 
tices than has the ballad. 

The last primitive element mentioned in the above list 
must be considered as specially important, as a clue to the 
possible origin of tales. As we proceed backward to the 
tales of peoples in the lowest stages of culture, the motif 
which becomes increasingly important is the etiological, 
or explanatory, purpose of the story. To all men the world 
is full of things which demand explanation; and in the 


™The collections used were as follows: For England, E. S. Hart- 
land, English Fairy and Other Folk Tales, 1908; Joseph Jacobs, 
English Fairy Tales, 1904; More English Fairy Tales, 1894. For 
Seotland: J. F. Campbell, Popular Tales of the West Highlands, 
1890. For France: Emmanuel Cosquin, Contes Populaires de Lor- 
raine, 1885. 
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lower cultures this demand is met by resort to etiological 
stories. Habits of animals, features of the landscape, the 
stars, the sky, the nature of water, the customs and cere- 
monies of the tribe, and the thousand other things, are all 
explained in stories. In other words, the great majority 
of the tales and traditions which savages tell are scientific 
hypotheses giving explanations of phenomena which are 
abundantly satisfying if we accept the assumptions and 
fundamental outlook of the tellers. This seems to be the 
origin of plots, just as the same impulse is the origin of 
myths." 

As mankind progresses from the earlier stages of cul- 
ture towards the higher, new attitudes of thought displace 
the earlier hypotheses, but the story remains and becomes 
what Profesor A. C. Haddon ™ calls a skewomorph, that 
is, an wsthetic development of a real fact, or object, or 
phenomenon. In harmony with the changed attitude with 
regard to the most fundamental principles of the universe 
would work the principle of natural selection. ‘“ It was 
not art, but happy chance,” says Aristotle, “that led 
poets by tentative discovery to impress the tragic quality 
upon their plots.” 1° And so with the development of plots 
in general. Primitive and savage stories have many com- 
binations that are singularly infelicitous; and these would 
be dropped with increasing wsthetic development and liter- 
ary skill. There can be no doubt that the plots of Euro- 


* Robertson Smith, The Religion of the Semites, 1889; Franz Boas, 
On the Kwakiutl Indians (Reports of the U. S. National Museum), 
1895. W. Y. Evans Wentz, The Fairy Faith in Celtic Countries, 
1911, collects a great mass of materials which connect the tales 
and traditions of the Celts. One can admire the method of this 
book without agreeing with its theories. 

Evolution in Art, 1895. 

* Poetics, xIv, 9. 
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pean tales, simple though they be, are the result of a long 
process of natural selection.’® 

Thus, the prose tale has been the form of popular art 
which has as its primary impulse the telling of a story or 
plot. The plot may be that of a simple savage tale of ex- 
planation, or it may be the more complicated tale of Ev- 
rope, but in each case the story is there. Now when we 
turn to the ballad, an interesting fact is seen. In the case 
of the story of The Twa Sisters, we noted that among 
savages the story is never told in verse; and the same 
thing is true of all savage forms of European stories; for 
the savage poem does not tell a story. It is made up of a 
simple phrase repeated over and over, accompanied by th 
dance or other form of bodily movement.’7 On the other 


* Representative tales of peoples in lowly stages of culture may 

be found in the following:—G. M. Theal, Kaffir Folk Lore, 1882; 
A. L. Kroeber, “ Animal Tales of the Eskimo,” in Journal of Ameri- 
can Folk-Lore, xu, p. 17; Charles Hill-Tout, “ Sqaktkquaclt, or the 
Benign-Faced,” Folk Lore, x, p. 195. These give materials for a 
judgment on such savage tales and their very rudimentary idea of a 
plot. Their structure and length has been best explained by Mr. 
Theal:—“There is a peculiarity in many of these stories which 
makes them capable of almost indefinite expansion. They are so 
constructed that parts of one can be made to fit into parts of the 
other, so as to form a new tale. In this respect they are like the 
blocks of wood in the form of cubes with which European children 
amuse themselves. Combined in one way they represent the picture 
of a lion, another combination shows a map of Europe, another still, 
a view of St. Paul’s, and so on. So, with many of these tales. 
They are made up of fragments which are capable of a variety of 
combinations ” (Op. cit., p. vii). 

See also Dozon, Contes Albanais, xv1; Andrew Lang, International 
Folk Lore Congress, 1891, p. 65; Macculloch, Childhood of Fiction, 
p. 467, and H. A. Junod, Life of a South African Tribe, 2 vols., 1913, 
vol. 1 pp. 191-248. The introductory matter and the tales given 
in this work are of primary importance. 

* Richard Wallaschek, Primitive Music, 1893; Ernst Grosse, The 
Beginnings of Art, 1894, Eng. translation, 1897; Karl Biicher, Arbeit 
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hand, we cannot conceive of the modern ballad as not 
telling a story. Therefore, if we trace our ballad back 
through the lower stages of culture we find that the char- 
acteristic thing disappears. To be sure, we have 
rhythm and meaningless words or vocables in the savage 
song but no story; it evaporates, and if we ask where 
the story is to be found among savages, we answer: 
“in the prose story.” Similarly, if we follow certain 
Kaftir stories up through the higher stages of culture 
to Europe, we find them in ballad form as well as in 
prose form. Now, does this not seem to indicate that, 
for the ballad at least, the form is not the constant? 
So it would seem. What is the constant then? The 
content, the plot, the story. Here we have something 
which is not only as wide as Europe, but as wide as the 
world, and which connects not only all the ballads of 
Europe, but the ballads with those forms of literature 
which have the same content: the mirchen, the folk-tales 
of Europe and Asia, and the tales of savage Africa, Aus- 
tralia, America, and Oceania. Clearly, the question of 
the origin and diffusion of ballads is not an isolated one, 
but is connected with the origin and diffusion of popular 
and savage tales. Some of these connections will be indi- 
cated in the second part of this paper. 


II 
Evipence anp TRapITION 


The second aspect of the ballad problem which we 
marked out for consideration is the too absolute trust of 
the communalists on general anthropological evidence, and 


und Rhythmus, 3rd Ed., 1909; Yrjé Hirn, The Origins of Art, 1900; 
F. B. Gummere, The Beginnings of Poetry, 1901. 
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their neglect of the actual European conditions in which 
the ballad developed. This has led to a wholly unwarrant- 
ed division between the ballad and other popular forms 
of art, and to the insistence upon certain characteristics 
as exclusive marks of the ballad, which are, as a matter 
of fact, shared alike by all traditional art forms, and al] 
methods of popular, traditional thought. 

Our knowledge of the ballad is of two sorts: first, our 
direct knowledge, that which we gain by direct study of 
the texts themselves, together with the information we pos- 
sess concerning the conditions of the production of the bal- 
lads as we have them; and second, our inferential know!- 
edge, which is derived from study of the various fields of 
anthropology, archeology, and their allies, and through 
which we are able to cast upon the problems of ballad 
origin and development a reflected but very welcome light. 
By means of the inferential knowledge students of the hal- 
lad have been enabled to interpret known facts about that 
particular kind of poetry and through it to bring our 
theory of the ballad up to what it now is. 

It is not our present purpose to join with those who at- 
tack the validity of our knowledge of the ballad which is 
derived from the second of these sources, nor to question 
the ultimate propriety of using materials derived from 
anthropology and archeology, and ery that all we can do 
is to study the ballad as we have it.’* Instead, we take 
it for granted that ballads and tales and folk materials in 
general are all so similar to the products of peoples in low 
states of culture that beyond question the ballad problem 
is illuminated by reference to such. All that this paper 
attempts is to present some aspects of the problem in the 


* For instance, J. H. Miilar, Literary History of Scotland, 1903, 
p. 82; W. J. Courthope, History of English Poetry, Vol. 1, 1895. 
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light of some of the later work in some of these related 
fields of scientific enquiry and to suggest possible re-ad- 
justments in discussing it. 

First, let the general problem of the ballad be put briefly 
in its relation to anthropological enquiry. (1) No one 
who has a true appreciation of the matter would think for 
a moment of denying that communal, or community, 
dancing is a characteristic of every people in a low stage 
of culture. (2) Furthermore, no one who takes account 
ot the evidence would deny that from the earliest times 
in Europe the people danced in companies. (3) Again, 
it is just as certain that investigation into the ballad in 
Europe must connect the ballad-form, and some of its 
characteristic features, like the refrain, with dancing. 
More than this, however, we cannot say. That is, between 
the savage or primitive dance and the European dance 
there are striking resemblances; but between the savage 
dances and the particular European dance which produced 
our ballads there is a great gulf fixed, without any con- 
necting bridge permitting of a free passage from the one 
to the other. Thus, those like Mr. J. H. Millar,’® who 
protest against the slightest tendency to connect directly 
the carmina spoken of by Tacitus and the English chron- 
icles, with our modern ballad form, are justified in a 
measure. There is little or nothing in any description of 
any of these carmina which warrants us in thinking that 
they resembled our ballads in form, or had in them the 
elements which would have necessarily, or probably, de- 
veloped into our ballad forms. 

The same thing is true regarding the dances of the 
savage people of to-day. There is no record among any of 
these peoples of a dance or dance-song which even re- 


* Literary History of Scotland, 1903. 
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motely suggests the precise forms of our European ballads, 
whether English, or Danish, or French, nor yet which sug- 
gests any of the lyric dance-songs of Europe. Moreover, 
there is small resemblance between the dances and dance- 
songs of the different primitive or savage peoples them- 
selves ; and the constant in all is no specific characteristic, 
but merely the general idea of dance, or, occasionally, of 
communal dance. A study of these various dances of 
present-day savages brings out a fact which must be recog- 
nized: namely, that each tribe develops its dances within 
its own tradition; and when there are specific resem- 
blances, they are to be explained by borrowing. The con- 
stant feature is dancing, together with the various motives 
which lead the tribes to dance, whether they be those which 
lead to initiation rites, magic rites to produce food, or 
what not. That is, the specific constant is rather a non- 
esthetic thing, which has no necessary connection with the 
dance and which the dance does not exclusively express, 
as various other practices give these motives expression 
also. 

These underlying motives are much more fundamental 
than the characteristic of communality ; for it is scarcely 
true that the dance is any more communal in its origin 
than any of the other activities, beliefs, or practices of 
primitive folk. The new anthropological school of Durk- 
heim and L’Année Sociologique is doing valuable work 
in insisting on a normative principle in savage life—that 
of “ représentations collectives” and “ the law of partici- 
pation ”—which brings the whole of the mind of the sav- 
age under one law, and precludes excessive attention to any 
one external manifestation of savage life, such as the 
dances. Under the scrutiny of Lévy-Bruhl *° dancing re- 


Les Fonctions Mentales dans les Sociétés Infériewres, 1910. 
Important papers of Emile Durkheim are to be found in the volumes 
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tires into the background, as it does in the recent excellent 
study of the Thonga tribe of South Africa,?4 and other 
things, like customs, rites, laws, tales in prose, and lan- 
guage come to the foreground. In other words, the spe- 
cial development of the tribe is insisted upon, or the spe- 
cial tradition in each case. Herein the anthropology of 
Durkheim and his school is an advance upon that of Tylor 
and the English school, as it makes a more searching 
analysis of the tribal life and emphasizes the individuality 
of each rather than the characteristics which each holds in 
common with all others, and so subjecting each activity of 
the tribe to the life of the whole community. And what 
is it that seems to give to us the best conception of the real 
life and individuality of the tribe? Not the dance, as has 
been indicated, but the tales and traditions, customs, and 
ceremonies. Osarquaq, the Eskimo friend of Knud Ras- 
mussen,** speaks for the people of lowly culture of every 
continent and tribe, as well as for every recent anthro- 
pologist, whether he be descriptive or theoretical, when he 
says: 

Our tales are men’s experiences, and the things one hears of are 
not always lovely things. But one cannot deck a tale to make it 
pleasant, if at the same time it shall be true. 

The tongue must be the echo of the event and cannot adapt itself 
to taste or caprice. 

To the words of the newly born none give much credence, but 
the experience of older generations contains truth. When I nar- 
rate legends, it is not I who speak; it is the wisdom of our fore- 
fathers, speaking through me. 


The bearing of this attitude of anthropology on the bal- 
lad problem may be easily made clear. Just as the songs 


of L’Année Sociologique, 11, 1898, and in La Revue de Métaphysique 
et Morale, v1, 1898; xv, 1909. 

*™ Henri Junod, Life of a South African Tribe, 2 vols., 1913. 

=The People of the Polar North, 1909, p. 97. 
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and dances of each individual tribe form a problem within 
the tradition of that particular tribe, so the ballad prob- 
lem is a specific one. Granted the universal impulse in 
primitive man to dance, and to dance communally, what 
are the results for Europe and what are the means by 
which the results are produced? In the light of savage 
life and the more recent anthropology, we cannot look 
upon the ballad as something which is fundamentally 
unique, and to be explained by certain specific character- 
istics which it possesses solely. Rather, we must regard 
it as only one of many manifestations of community life 
and to be understood only in connection with the whole 
body of folk-lore within a given tradition. 


III 
Tue Eneuisu Evropean TRapITION 


Let us begin by examining the ballad and enquiring 
what characteristics have to do with its supposed origin in 
the dance? Not impersonality, nor lack of an author, for 
that is a peculiarity of all folk-lore products. Proverbs, 
tales in prose, customs, beliefs, dramas: all these are 
community products and have nothing to do with the indi- 
vidual; all are as “ masterless” as the ballad. Neither 
can we say that communality necessarily connects the bal- 
lad with the dance, for communality is the essential pro- 
cess of folk production as well as of primitive man’s pro- 
duction; and is as strongly marked in customs, rites, pro- 
verbs, and tales as it is in the ballad. The folk play, for 
instance, carries on traditions quite independently of the 
ballad, and is as impersonal and as communal as is any of 
the ballads. Who wrote the various versions of the Eng- 
lish play of St. George? The authorship of these is as 
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impersonal as that of the ballads. Nor, again, can repe- 
tition be looked upon as a distinct characteristic of the 
ballad, for that feature is abundantly shared by the folk 
tale and by the folk rhyme.** 

It would seem that of all the features that have been 
proposed as characteristic of the ballad, there are only (1) 
metre of a rather uniform kind (but not wholly so), and 
(2) refrain in various forms. Now, as dance and rhythm 
are related, and as refrains are rather easily connected with 
the dance, let us see how some definite connection can be 
made in Europe. In the first place, where was it made in 
Europe? That is, have we any clear evidence that the 
ballad form as we have it to-day did originate in any defi- 
nite locality? Is there any specific, particular dance to 
which we can appeal? We must not make any supposed 
or theoretical connections and identify the carmina of 
Tacitus, of the Germans, or of the Saxon warriors with 
our ballads. The answer is: Nowhere in Europe have we 
direct evidence of such origins of still living ballads ex- 
cept perhaps in the Faroe Islands. To the out-and-out 
communalists, the case of the Faroe Islands can give but 
small comfort; for since the study of the Faroe Island 
ballads by Mr. Hjalmar Thuren,** we possess information 
of a rather precise sort about them. We learn: (1) that 
the tunes are derived from the Protestant hymn books, and 
(2) that the important dance (the Kaededansen) is abso- 
Iutely the same as the medieval French branles as de- 
scribed by Bishop Arbaud in his Orchésographie, 1589— 
the Faroe slow dance corresponding to the French branle 
simple, and the fast dance with the branle gai.2> More- 


*See my paper, The St. George or Mummers’ Play, in Transac- 
tions of the Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, Arts, and Letters, Vol. 
xv, 1907. 

* Folkesanger paa Faergerne, 1906. 

* Thuren, op. cit., pp. 44-51. 
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over, the work of Olrik, Recke, Steenstrup, Larsen, Ker, 
and Jeanroy *® makes it quite clear that this resemblance 
is not merely a fortuitous one, but is the result of a real 
historical connection between the French and the Scandi- 
navians, for the French caroles did about 1100 spread 
over the north of Europe. 

Now, we should note carefully what happened, accord- 
ing to this evidence. The dance and lyric refrains devel- 
oped in France, possibly beginning under communal con- 
ditions, as Wolf maintains,** but, consciously and artisti- 
cally elaborated and made more precise, were carried to 
the Scandinavian countries and there developed the ballad. 
Now, according to the communal theory, one would have 
expected the ballad to have developed in France, where 
these refrains and dances were developed. However, no 
such thing happened. Instead, the French dance continued, 
barren and without literary result so far as ballads are 
ecncerned, until long after the Scandinavian ballad had 
flourished, set a new fashion in Europe, and faded. As 
M. Bédier shows, the French dances developed into 
“ rather complicated ballets.” 7° 

It is to be noted, further, that the French influence as far 
as content and plot are concerned was only partial. For, 
from the evidence it seems rather clear that the Scandina- 


* Axel Olrik, Danske Folkeviser i Udvalg, New Ed., 1913. Danske 
Studier, 1906, pp. 175 ff.; Johannes Steenstrup, Vore Folkeviser, 
1891. Translated by E. G. Cox, with title The Medieval Popular 
Ballad, 1914; Sofus Larsen, Tilskueren, Nov., 1903; Ernst von der 
Recke, Nogle Folkeviseredaktioner, 1906; W. P. Ker, On the History 
of the Ballads, 1909, Danish Ballads, in Scottish Historical Review, 
July, 1904, July, 1908; A. Jeanroy, Origines de la Poésie Lyrique 
en France, 1889. 

* Ferdinand Wolf, Uber die Lais, 1841. 

™R. Meyer, J. Bédier, P. Aubry. La Chanson de Bele Aélis, par 
le trouvére Baude de la Quariére, 1906. 
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yian ballad treated the older heroic stuff, such as stories 
about the God Thor, or about Sigurd; and the ballads 
which treat of these themes seem tobe of an earlier age than 
those which deal with more nearly contemporary subjects. 
In this respect, the Scandinavian ballads show continuity 
of tradition such as our English ballads can in no sense 
claim. Indeed, as one studies the Danish ballads, one must 
almost inevitably feel that a number of our English bal- 
lads are but far off derivatives from them, written in the 
general literary tradition of the ballad form.*® 

Thus, the Faroe and other Scandinavian ballads betray 
an origin in a definite tradition originating in a borrowed 
artistic form superimposed on a native form and practice. 
In the Scandinavian countries this took place about 1100, 
very soon after that in England, in Germany about 1200, 
in Spain about 1400, in Italy about the same date, while 
France had to wait until the latter half of the fifteenth 
century for anything which can be called a ballad.*° Ice- 
land, be it noted, though exposed to French influence, did 
not develop ballads of its own. The testimony of Vig- 
fusson and Powell to this effect is supported by the bril- 
liant work of Recke ** and Olrik,*? who show that the im- 
perfect rhymes of the Icelandic forms of the Ribold ballad 
for instance, can be made perfect by the substitution of 
old Danish words, and thus demonstrate the derivative 
nature of the Icelandic forms. 

If the argument from the refrain be of value as an argu- 
ment for dance origin, the Danish and Faroe inset refrain 
is much nearer to the actual conditions of the dance than 


*Sophus Bugge, The Home of the Eddic Poems, trans. by W. H. 
Schofield, 1899. 

*Gaston Paris, Journal des Savants, Sept.-Nov., 1889. 

™Ernst von der Recke, Nogle Folkeviseredaktioner, 1906. 

™ Axel Olrik, Danske Studier, 1906, pp. 80 and 175; 1907, p. 79. 
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the ballads of any of the other nations. Some of the Eng- 
lish ballads have refrains that strongly resemble the sim- 
plest of the Scandinavian, but for the most part they seem 
to be merely literary refrains having connection with 
tunes, but not with dances. The same thing applies more 
particularly to the German, and still more to the Spanish. 
1t would seem that even of the Danish ballads only a few 
preserve refrains which connect them with the dance; 
though we may grant that those which do so are the most 
primitive in form and thereby nearer to the archetype of 
the ballad. In the great majority of the ballads of Eu- 
rope, we have literary refrains only distantly recalling 
the original ancestors and totally ignorant of their high 
lineage. They are the product of a complicated tradition 
made up from many sources.** 

As has been already said, the French dance and carole 
did not carry to the north plots and subjects to the exclu- 
sion of native subjects and plots. It is impossible to sup- 
pose, however, that there has not been some interchange 
of these between the two regions, on account of the great 
similarity which exists between the two groups of ballads, 
a similarity altogether closer than that which exists be- 
tween the Danish and the English. It is to be noted, how- 
ever, that the peculiarly Danish heroic local ballad sub- 
jects are not to be found in French ballads, nor are 
the peculiar local French subjects to be found in the 
Danish. The great common element is made up of 
beliefs and customs which are likely to be found in 
any quarter, such as the return from the dead (The 
Dead Mother's Return), transformation (La Biche 
Blanche), drawing of lots (La Courte Paille—Thack- 
eray’s Little Billee), and such like themes. 

"For the refrain in Danish Ballads, see Steenstrup, Vore Folke- 


viser, Chap. Iv, and for English see Gummere, The Popular Ballad, 
pp. 73-74. 
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However, we must not over-emphasize these likenesses in 
subject, but rather emphasize the differences in subject. 
Moreover, when there are likenesses in subject, examination 
shows that there is a distinct difference in the treatment of 
the theme in each case, because of the fact that each dis- 
trict has its own distinct tradition. Take as an example 
the riddle ballads, and let us ask: “ To what extent can the 
riddles answer the questions of borrowing or of possible 
relationship between belief and ballad?” Now, it is use- 
less to conjure with the rod of universality, for of course 
we know that the riddle is universal in the lower degrees 
of culture and in European folk-lore, without any demon- 
stration. What we must do is first to remember that the 
riddle is a traditional form and takes on a particular form 
within a certain tradition. More than that, the riddle is 
impersonal, and its answer is frequently absolutely fixed 
independently of any rational process. This fundamental 
fact is mentioned here because it has been overlooked by 
students of riddles. 


“What is sharper than the thorn?” 
“What is louder than the horn?” 


is asked of the maid, and her answer must be within very 
strict traditional limits, if she is to escape from Satan’s 
clutches. The title of the ballad given by Child, “ Riddles 
Wisely Expounded,” ** is misleading, for the answers re- 
quire only memory or traditional knowledge and not clev- 
erness, nor skill, nor wisdom in any measure. It is in- 
teresting to note that among savages, the answers are 
still more strictly determined by tradition. M. Junod 
shows that the Thonga riddes are strictly traditional and 
“the answers must be learned by heart.” *° 


“Child, No. 1. 
*H, Junod, op. cit., 1, pp. 160-166. 
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With regard to the content of ballads in general—how 
are we to account for it? Is the ballad form older than 
the subject, or is the subject matter older than the form? 
In the great majority of cases undoubtedly the latter is 
true. Fairies, heroes, ghosts, superstitions,—all the stock 
subjects and motifs of ballads—is it not plainly true, as 
we have indicated in the first part of this paper, that al] 
these have been perpetuated in belief, practice, and in prose 
tales? Have we any account that the Germans danced and 
sang tales about such things, or about anything save gods 
and heroes? Clearly not; the carmina of which we read 
in Tacitus were heroic. Now, just as the ballad took up 
existing heroic material (of which we know from inde- 
pendent sources), so it took up all this other traditional 
material and incorporated it into itself, adopting the form 
of the popular story or tradition, and adapting it to its 
own individual genius. The popular tale, too, and the 
popular traditions as well, were undergoing a process of 
growth by a process of borrowing and selection; but the 
evidence rather clearly indicates that so far as content is 
concerned, the ballad is the later, secondary form.*® 

To answer these questions, at least in part, we may have 
the means before long. Archeologists are doing useful 
work in this direction, and what may come from a study 
of the remains of older civilization of Europe, and of the 
wonderful cave of Altamira and other caves in Pyrenean 
and Northern Spain, and in France, one cannot pretend 
to foretell. Certainly, we must revise our ideas of the 
degree of culture possessed by inhabitants of Europe 
hundreds of centuries ago.**7 Connect this with all 


*See Friedrich von der Leyen, Das Médrchen, 1913, for the de- 
velopment of the European popular tale. Adolf Thimme, Das 
Marchen, 1912, has a bibliography. 

* L’Anthropologie, Vol. xv, with reproductions of the pictures. 
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our knowledge of the migrations of Europe, and we 
have untold possibilities of tracing the source and pro- 
gress of ideas, beliefs, and perchance of plots. When 
all these complicated matters are understood (if ever 
they can be understood) we may then see the interchange 
of ideas giving and taking, where we now can see only 
the nebulous process of independent origin. It behooves 
us to make the attempt at least, and in this way give 
substance and consistency to such admirable work as that 
of Panzer *§ and Chadwick *® in Germanic tradition, and 
of Dahnhardt *® in Aryan traditions. 

I have said that the anthropologists of to-day, both de- 
scriptive and theoretical, give much less attention to the 


_ dances of savages than did those of an earlier generation ; 


and we find that men like Biicher *t and Haddon *? con- 
nect the origin of art with aspects of life which we are 
likely to regard as non-esthetic—Biicher connecting 
poetry with labor, and Haddon connecting representative 
art with actual objects and the process of decorative 
transformation of them—the “ skeuomorphic”’ process, as 
he calls it. Both these theories (and they are of great 
importance in their implications) are directly opposed to 
the communal theory, or theory of the festal origin of 
poetry, which has as its fundamental assumption the play 
theory of the origin of art. 


See also succeeding volumes for paleolithic materials. Robert Munro, 
Paleolithic Man, 1912, and Lord Avebury, Prehistoric Times, 1913, 
have good selections from L’Anthropologie. 

* Friedrich Panzer, Hilde-Gudrun, 1901; Studien zur Germa- 
nischen Sagengeschichte, Vol. 1 (Beowulf), 1910. (Valuable folk-tale 
bibliographies in both volumes.) 

* H. M. Chadwick, The Heroic Age, 1907. 

“0. Dihnhardt, Natursagen, 4 vols., 1907-1913. 

“Carl Biicher, Arbeit und Rhythmus, 3rd ed., 1909. 

“© Alfred C. Haddon, Evolution in Art, 1907. 
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In conclusion, it would seem that the ballad, as we have 
it, is a distinct and individual phenomenon, appearing at 
a definite time in definite portions of Western Europe, 
through explicable causes, from 1100 to 1450, by borrow- 
ing from France in the first place and then by borrowing 
and re-borrowing. But it does not appear everywhere 
in Western Europe: Iceland, Italy south of Piedmont, 
and portions of Spain have no ballads.** These lands 
had dances, but other forms of literature absorbed the 
artistic capabilities of the people and the dances did not 
burst into blossom and fruit. They withered away, or 
remained stunted growths and unprofitable. More may 
be said: we have no warrant for saying that if they had 
resulted in literary form, the literary form would have 
been our ballad. Quite the contrary ; for wherever we do 
not find this definite Western European tradition, we 
have not ballads in our sense. Eastern Europe has some- 
thing like ballads, but they are not in form like our bal- 
lad. They represent a different tradition. Indeed, when 
we consider the great body of folk-lore which makes up 
the content of the ballad, when we contemplate the vast 
mass of folk thought, folk custom, ritual, and belief, the 
ballad becomes a very little thing, an almost accidental 
thing, as every form of art is, related to the tales and 
traditions, dramas and epics, of the people; but young 
and modern, yet of the old blood; and so precious as 
another example of the race of man ever tending to break 
forth into song when favored with the proper environment 
and instructors. 

Artuvr Bearry. 


“Count Nigra, Canti Popolari det Piemonte, 1888. Mila y Fon- 
tanals, De la Poesia herdico-popular Castellana, 1874. Menéndez 
y Pelayo, Tratado de los Romances viejos, 2 vols., 1903-6. 


XXL—THE DATING OF SKELTON’S SATIRES 


Satires are of two general types. Those in which the 
general characteristics of humanity are subjected to ridi- 
cule, and those in which the attack is directed at specific 
individuals and definite events. The first, since human- 
ity has not greatly changed thru the centuries, always 
retains about the same amount of interest. Nor is it ever 
much resented because, as Swift says, “satire, being lev- 
elled at all, is never resented for any offense by any, 
since every individual person makes bold to understand 
i of others, and very wisely removes his particular part 
of the burden upon the shoulders of the world, which are 
broad enough, and able to bear it.” This however by no 
means applies to satire of the second type. There the 
contemporaneous interest, heightened by the excitement of 
the knowledge of the persons or the events, is purchased 
at the expense of posterity enlightened only by a depres- 
sing foot-note. Unhappily it is to the second class that 
Skelton’s satires belong. In his lifetime he was palpi- 
tatingly alive; as is shown by Hall, his epigrams were on 
everyone’s lips, and even before his death, as in Rastall’s 
Hundred Mery Talys (1526), he was a celebrated char- 
acter; today his satires are like old riddles the answer to 
which has been forgotten. The reason for this condition 
is not only that he dared not, or cared not, to be too plain, 
but also that, owing to an absence of dates, we cannot be 
sure exactly to what period his allusions refer. The earli- 
est editions that we have, altho undated, are at least twenty 
years after his death. This may be because all the 
copies of the early editions have perished, or because, as 
ke himself intimates in Colin Clout (1239-41), no early 
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editions were allowed to be printed. A second result 
arising from this condition is that equally we can never be 
sure of his text. Consequently his satires, at times appar- 
ently intelligible, are yet as a whole hopelessly confused, 

To solve the riddle, the first object obviously should be 
to determine the dates of the major satires. Of these 
there are five in the order given by Dyce’s edition: A re- 
plycacion agaynst certayne yong scolers abiured of late 
&c, Colyn Clout, Speke, Parrot, Why come ye nat to court, 
and How the doughty Duke of Albany, &c. Almost the 
‘sole external evidence consists in the enumeration of his 
works in the Garland of Laurel, an edition of which bears 
the colophon, Inpryntyd by me Rycharde faukes . 
The yere of our lorde god .m.cccce.xx1u. The .ti. day of 
October. It is customary to divide these poems into two 
classes, those (named in the Garland) composed before 
1523, and those not, composed after 1523. From inter- 
nal evidence based on the use of recurrent rhyme, repe- 
tition, and alliteration, Brie’ ranks them in the following 
order: Colin Clout, Why Come, Albany, and the Reply- 
cacion. The change in putting the Replycacion last in- 
stead of first he supports by showing that there is a deti- 
nite allusion in the poem to an event in 1527. This 
order is accepted faute de mieux by Koelbing.? Thus 
the case rests. 

But it is the belief of the present writer that the poems 
may be much more definitely dated from the allusions. 
The assumption must first be made, as Skelton himself 
states repeatedly, that the poems mean something definite. 
But this meaning in accordance with the custom of the time 
was veiled in “ couvert terms.” Still more, he used cryp- 


‘Friedrich Brie, Skelton-Studien, Englische Studien, Band 
XXXVII, p. 46. 
* Arthur Koelbing, Cambridge History, vol. m1, chapter lv. 
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tograms in Ware the Hawke and in the Garland. Yet, to 
explain his contemporary reputation, at the time, to one 
familiar with the situation, the poems must have been 
comparatively clear. And Skelton’s position must be re- 
membered. In the Skelton of the apocryphal Merie Tales 
we have lost the real Skelton, chosen to be tutor to a prince 
of the blood royal, praised by Erasmus for his learning, 
and patronized by the great house of Howard. At the 
date of the composition of these poems, he must by any 
computation have been passed middle life. Naturally, 
then, in the affairs of both Church and State he is con- 
servative, resenting the new order brought in by Wolsey. 
And yet he is always intensely loyal to the King. It is 
on Wolsey, in whose grasp are the affairs of both Church 
and State, that he, as a Churchman of the old school and 
as a protégé of the old nobility, pours forth his scorn. 
This is first shown in Speke, Parrot, “ which would 
require the scholia of a Tzetzes to render it intelligible.” * 
The peculiarity of this poem is that it seems divided into 
separate sections, each with its own date, “ Penultimo die 
Octobris, 33°,” “‘ In diebus Novembris, 34,” “15 kalendis 
Decembris, 34,” “34,” ete. These figures have been 
abandoned as meaningless, as in 1533 Skelton was dead. 
On the other hand, since for years Skelton had been an 
official in the court of Henry VII and as such must have 
dated all his formal documents from the accession of the 
king, it seems probable that for reasons of sentiment or 
purpose of concealment, even in the reign of Henry VIII 
he continued the custom. As Henry Richmond became 
king at the battle of Bosworth Field, August 22nd, 1485, 
“penultimo die Octobris, 33°” is simply October 30th, 
1517, etc. This assumption, altho the method of dating 


* Dyce, vol. 1, p. xliii. 
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is unprecedented, is not extreme in the case of an author 
that substitutes figures for letters or makes nonsense Latin 
by transposing his syllables, as he does in the passage in 
the Garland.* A suggestive coincidence may be found 
that a previous entry in the manuscript book (Harl. xs, 
2252) is dated 1517.5 The problem then is merely to 
locate the events upon the dates thus given, and the poem 
proves to be a running commentary of those years.° The 
only possible proof that this is the correct solution is that 
now the poems make sense. If this be true, it follows 
that the Decastichon Virulentum in Galeratum Lycaonta 

farinum, etc.," at present attached to the end of the Why 
Come with the numeral “ xxxiiii ” should be transferred to 
the Speke, Parrot group. This is inherently probable, as 
we find the same expressions, “ Lycaon,” “ vitulus,” 
““Oreb,” “ Salmane,” “Zeb,” ete., used in both poems. 
These passages are not like the previous Why Come and 
they are very like the jargon used in Speke, Parrot ; read 
in connection with the first they are unintelligible, while 
read in connection with the second they make sense. The 
probability is that in some manuscripts they became con- 
fused. 

The importance of this interpretation is that it gives a 
conception of Skelton’s manner of composition, The poems 
were not written at a single sitting. Apparently he wrote 
a section, waited months, then continued with little indi- 
cation of a break. Apparently auring these years he 
must have had some relation with the Court, as his poems 
Agaynst Garnyssche are indorsed “ By the King’s com- 
mandment.” § This would explain his attack against Wol- 


‘Dyce, I, p. 163. Dyce, I, p. 345. 
* For a detailed interpretation of the poem the reader is referred 

to a forthcoming article in Mod, Lang. Notes, vol. xxx (1915). 

‘Brie, op. cit., p. 59. 5 Brie, op. cit., p. 59. 
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sey as a statesman in Why Come. The first definite date 
is to be found in the lines (72-74) 


Treatinge of trewse restlesse, 
Pratynge for peace peaselesse. 
The countrynge at Cales 
Wrang us on the males. 


This must refer to Wolsey’s expedition to Calais, July- 
November, 1521, as mediator between Francis and 
Charles. But in |. 122 et seq., he objects to the policy 
toward the Scots. 


We have cast vp our war, 
And made a worthy trewse (137-8) 


refers to the truce between Lord Dacre and Albany, Sep- 
tember 11, 1522. 


Yet the good Erle of Surray, 
The Frenche men he doth fray (150-1) 


alludes to the expedition led by Surrey, July 29, 1522, 
against the French coast. As he does not however know 
that Surrey will be appointed lieutenant-general of the 
army against the Scots, February 26th, 1523, the passage 
must have been written in the fall of 1522. And as it 
alludes to Thomas Manners, Lord Ros, it must have 
been in October of that year, as by October 31st Dacre is 
suggesting to Wolsey his recall.° Again the allusion, 
somewhat mysterious, to Montreuil (374) seems to refer 
to suspicions during the early autumn that a French fleet 
was collecting there for an invasion of England. But 
lines 782-835 unexpectedly accuse John Meautis (the 
King’s French secretary) of treachery. The poem states 


* All these dates are taken from the Calendar of State Papers, 
Part 3. 
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that he is gone. This must be later than March 15th, 
1523, as on that date is the patent for Brian Tuke: “ To 
be secretary for the French tongue, vice John Meautics, 
with 100 marks a year.” Here then are the extremes, 
The poem was written in parcels varying from the fall of 
1521 to the spring of 1523.7° 

The poem on the retreat of the Duke of Albany, like the 
earlier celebration over the Battle of Flodden, seems to 
have been written immediately on the receipt of the news. 
As the retreat may be dated November 2nd, 1523, that 
poem may be placed toward the end of that year. 

Such poems as these, where the allusions are to definite 
events, require only a detailed knowledge of the Calendar 
of Letters and State Papers to be correctly dated. It is 
merely a question of selecting the proper events, and, 
since many of the references are unmistakable, the chance 
of error is not very great. And in each case the limit 
of the time of composition is within two years. Unhap- 
pily this does not apply to the next poem on the list, Colin 
Clout. This is the best known of his poems, perhaps, 
because the name was adopted by Spenser. Another ob- 
vious reason is that as the references are to a general con- 
dition, they are more generally intelligible. But this very 
fact increases the difficulty in the dating. As with Speke, 
Parrot, Colin Clout is mentioned in the Garland, the con- 
clusion seems apparently inevitable that it was written 
before October 3rd, 1523, altho how much before is matter 
for conjecture. Therefore Brie’! bounds the date of com- 
position by 1521, and owing to the mention of Luther, at 
the other extreme by 1518. In this connection, conse- 
quently, it is necessary to consider the phrasing in the 


% Brie, op. cit., shows that v. 905 is an allusion to the mayoralty 
of Sir John Mundy, who became mayor October 28th, 1522. 
“Brie, op. cit., p. 85. 
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Garland. Under Henry VIII the open expression of 
political opinion was unsafe. That in the avowed list of 
his writing Skelton should intrude upon public notice 
poems in which he attacked the powerful minister of the 
King seems almost incredible. Yet in the Garland he 
mentions, 


Item the Popingay, that hath in commendacyoun 
Ladyes and gentylwomen suche as deseruyd, 
And suche as be counterfettis they be reseruyd. 


To make his meaning perfectly clear, a side note is added: 
“Fae cum concilio, et in aeternum non peccabis; Sala- 
mon’! This must refer to Speke, Parrot, that has the 
verse (280): 


Go, litell quayre, namyd the Popagay. 


On the other hand, unless he had written two poems both 
called the Popingay, Speke, Parrot by no possible con- 
struction can be taken to refer to ladies of any kind. The 
unavoidable inference is that, feeling that he has gone 
too far, he deliberately suggests a wrong interpretation. 
But there is no misinterpretation possible in Why Come. 
It is an open attack upon Wolsey and his policy. There- 
fore he omits all mention of it, merely remarking that the 
list is not complete. Colin Clout, on the contrary, is men- 
tioned by name: 
Also the Tunnynge of Elinour Rummyng, 
With Colyn Clowt, Iohnn Iue, with Ioforth Iack; 
To make suche trifels it asketh sum konnyng, 
In honest myrth parde requyreth no lack; 


And after cuenyauns as the world goos, 
It is no foly to vse the Walshemannys hoos. 


The side notes are: “ Quis stabit mecum adversus oper- 
antes inquitatem? Pso. Arrident melius seria picta 
jocis: In fabulis Aesopi.” In other words, he does not 
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feel it necessary to veil his meaning as in Speke, Parrot 
nor to omit it as in Why Come. The assumption is that 
there is nothing in the poem that would offend any par- 
ticular individual. Therefore it is classified with Hlinour 
Rumming, where general satire is used for “ honest 
mirth.” 

Yet tradition asserts that the satire in Colin Clout is 
not general, but particular, and that it is directed against 
Wolsey. The tale is told by Francis Thynne in his 
Animadversions: 

. Whereupon the kinge bydd hym goo his waye, and feare 
not. All whiche not withstandinge, my father was called in ques- 
tione by the Bysshoppes, and heaved at by Cardinall Wolsey, his 
olde enymye for manye causes, but mostly for that my father had 
furthered Skelton to publishe his ‘Collen Cloute’ againste the Car- 


dinall, the moste parte of whiche Booke was compiled in my fathers 
howse at Erithe in Kente. 


Francis Thynne’s memory has played him false in stating 
that Colin Clout was composed at Erith, because his father 
did not buy the house there until two years after Skelton’s 
death. This confusion is immaterial, since it involves 
only the date of the purchase of the Erith house. As 
Thynne was born there fifteen years later, to him it was 
the home of his father from time immemorial. Yet the 
fact of the conflict of the elder Thynne with the Cardinal, 
together with the reason for that conflict, would be pre 
served in the family memory. Therefore unless Skelton 
had written two poems while staying with Thynne senior, 
and the son confused them,—an hypothesis that seems 
quite unwarranted,—Colin Clout must be considered as 
directed against Wolsey. This is confirmed by the fact 
that among the Lansdown mss. (762. fol. 75),'* lines 462- 


2% Francis Thynne’s Animadversions upon Speght’s first (1598 
A. D.) Edition of Chaucer’s Workes, Chaucer Society, 1875, p. 10. 
*% Quoted by Dyce, I, p. 329. 
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480 of Colin Clout are given as an independent poem, 
endorsed “ The profecy of Skelton, 1529.” And this pas- 
sage, prophesying 

A fatall fall of one 


That shuld syt on a trone, 
And rule all thynges alone... 


must refer to Wolsey. 

An independent testimony that in Colin Clout Skelton 
aims at Wolsey is afforded by William Bullein.’* In 1564, 
if not earlier,’> he wrote a Dialogue against the Feuer 
Pestilence, in which amongst others, he thus mentions 
Skelton : 


Skelton satte in the corner of a Piller with a Frostie bitten 
face, frownyng, and is scante yet cooled of the hotte burnyng 
Choiour kindeled againste the cankered Cardinall Wolsey; wrytyng 
many sharpe Disticchons with bloudie penne againste hym, and 
sente them by the infernal riuers Styx, Flegiton, and Acheron by 
the Feriman of helle, called Charon, to the saied Cardinall. 


How the Cardinall came of nought, 
And his Prelacie solde and bought; 
And where suche Prelates bee 
Sprong of lowe degree, 
And spirituall dignitee, 
Farewell benignitee, 
Farewell simplicitee, 
Farewell good charitee! 
Thus paruum literatus 
Came from Rome gatus, 
Doctour dowpatus, 
Scante a Bachelaratus: 
And thus Skelton did ende 
With Wolsey his frende. 


These fourteen lines, with of course the exception of the 
final couplet, are made up of two separate passages from 


“Early English Text Society, Extra Series, tm, p. 16. 
*The earliest edition reads “newly corrected.” 
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Colin Clout, vs. 585-594 and vs. 797-802. But in the 
Dyce the reading differs. The first couplet is 


Howe prelacy is solde and bought, 
And come up of nought. 


And the second passage reads: 


But doctour Bullatus, 
Parum litteratus, 

At the brode gatus 
Doctour Daupatus. ... 


Neither has any reference to Wolsey. As is evidenced 
by this and the “ Profecy,” Colin Clout circulated in 
fragments where the satire was more open. 

And the internal evidence tells the same tale. It is 
hard to understand such lines as (990-1006) 


It is a besy thyng 
For one man to rule a kyng 
Alone and make rekenyng, 

To gouerne ouer all 

And rule a realme royall 

By one mannes verrey wyt;... 
For I rede a preposycyon, 

Cum regibus amicare, 

Et omnibus dominari, 

Et supra te pravare; 

Wherfore he hathe good ure 
That can hymselfe assure 

How fortune wyll endure 


in any other sense than as an attack upon Wolsey. Altho 
Kele’s edition reads “ ging” (obs. a crowd), the Latin 
lines make the allusion almost as pointed. Some of Colin 
Clout certainly was read as an attack upon Wolsey. 

If the reasoning up to this point has been accurate, it 
follows that one version of the poem was written previous 
te the composition of the Garland, namely the portions 
in which Skelton objects to the conditions of the Church 


| 
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in general, and that, as he did in Speke, Parrot, upon this 
he grafted other portions definitely aimed at Wolsey. 
The present problem is by detecting the Wolsey additions 
to date the final composition of the poem. The first 160 
lines purport to give the common criticism against the 
Church. Then follows a passage (162-185) in which the 
clergy are urged to remember the example of St. Thomas 
i Becket, 


Thomas manum mittit ad fortia, 
Spernit damna, spernit opprobria, 
Nulla Thomam frangit injuria. 


But as St. Thomas was killed defending the rights of the 
Church against the secular power, the passage, to be ap- 
propriate, must refer to a similar conflict. The occasion 
is found in the events of 1523. The clergy of the Con- 
vocation, summoned by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
were on the first day of the meeting in St. Paul’s cited to 
appear before Wolsey by virtue of his legatine authority. 
And, after a protest, on the 2nd of June they voted a tax 
“being no less than fifty per cent. income tax, to be paid 
by installments in five years.” 1® Great was the indigna- 
tion of the clergy over this assertion of the legatine power 
by Wolsey, “ whiche was never sene before in England, 
wherof master Skelton, a mery Poet wrote 


Gentle Paule laie doune thy swearde: 
For Peter of Westminster hath shaven thy beard.” ” 


‘As Skelton, as we know from Albany, considered the war 
mismanaged, this wholesale appropriation of church prop- 
erty naturally caused him to protest. 

Lines 376-438 show how religious men and nuns are 


* Brewer, Reign of Henry VIII, 1, p. 494. 
“Hall’s King Henry the VIII, ed. by Charles Whibley, 1, p. 287. 
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turned from their houses and forced to wander. The 
religious establishments are torn down, the leads and bells 
sold, and the property confiscated, to the detriment of the 
souls of the founders. : 


What coulde the Turke do more 
With all his false lore, 

Turke, Sarazyn, or Jew? 

I reporte me to you, 

O mercyful Jesu, 

You supporte and resuce, 

My style for to dyrecte, 

It may take some effecte! 


In 1524 Wolsey procured from Clement VII bulls to en- 
able him to found Cardinal College at Oxford and to 
endow it by the suppression of a number of small mon- 
asteries. “The dissolution of these monasteries, how- 
ever, small as they were, was not liked in the country; 
and at Bayham, a Premonstratensian house in Sussex, 
the country people, disguising themselves, put the can- 
ons in again for a time—an outrage which, of course, 
was duly punished.” ?® Colin Clout, here, is merely echo- 
ing popular sentiment. 
Still more curious is the passage 936-981. Here the 

bishops are accused of 

Buylding royally 

Theyr mancyons suryously, 

With turrettes and with toures, 

With halles and with boures, 


Stretchynge to the starres, 
With glasse wyndowes and barres. 


Of course the only bishop that might be said to be build- 
ing “ royally ” is Wolsey with Hampton Court—an edifice 


“James Gairdner, The English Church, p. 81. 
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that suits the description. Within, the building is hung 
with tapestry described in lines 942-973: 


Hangynge aboute the walles 
Clothes of golde and palles, 
Arras of ryche aray, 

Fresshe as flours in May; 
Wyth dame Dyana naked; 
Howe lusty Venus quaked, 
And howe Cupyde shaked 
His dart, and bent his bowe 
For to shote a crowe 

At her tyrly tyrlowe; 

And howe Parys of Troy 
Daunced a lege de moy, 

Made lusty sporte and ioy 
With dame Helyn the quene; 
With suche storyes bydene 
Their chambres well besene; 
With triumphes of Cesar, 
And of Pompeyus war, 

Of renowne and of fame 

By them to get a name: 
Nowe all the worlde stares, 
How they ryde in goodly chares, 
Conueyed by olyphantes, 
With lauryat garlantes, 

And by vnycornes 

With their semely hornes; 
Vpon these beestes rydynge, 
Naked bodyes strydynge, 
With wanton wenches winkyng. 
Nowe truly, to my thynkynge, 
That is a speculacyon 

And a mete meditacyon 

For prelates of estate, ... 


These lines apparently describe, as was pointed out by 
Ernest Law,'® a definite set of tapestries at Hampton 


* 4 History of Hampton Court Palace, 2nd ed. 1890, 1, pp. 64-65. 
As sketches of the designs are here given, the reader may see for 
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Court. “Of these six triumphs (Wolsey having dupli- 
cates of those of Time and Eternity), we at once identify 
three, namely, those of Death, Renown, and Time, as stil] 
remaining at Hampton Court in Henry VIII’s Great 
Watching or Guard Chamber; while the other three— 
of Love, Chastity, and Eternity, or Divinity,—complete 
the set of six designs, which were illustrative, in an alle- 
gorical form, of Petrarch’s Triumphs. . . . In each piece 
a female, emblematic of the influence whose triumph is 
celebrated, is shown enthroned on a gorgeously magnifi- 
cent car drawn by elephants, or unicorns, or bulls, richly 
caparisoned and decorated; while around them throng 
a host of attendants and historical personages, typical of 
the triumph portrayed. Thus, in the Triumph of Fame 
or Renown, we have figures representing Julius Cxsar 
and Pompey; and in the first aspect of the Triumph of 
Chastity we see Venus, driven by naked cupids, and sur- 
rounded by heroines of amorous renowned, attacked by 
Chastity. The reader will now recognize how pointed is 
the reference to these tapestries in the following lines of 
Skelton’s satire. . .”” Unless there chanced to be in Eng- 
land and familiar to Skelton another set of tapestries 
allegorically representing Petrarch’s triumphs—an_hy- 
pothesis that does not seem probable—Skelton’s lines refer 
to these. But these appear in Wolsey’s inventory as 
“hangings bought of the ’xecutors of my lord of Durham 
anno xiiii° Reg. H. viii.” But as Ruthall, Bishop of 
Durham, died February 4, 1523, the passage is either an 
attack upon Ruthall, or the list in the Garland was written 
at the earliest only eight months before it was published 
by Hawkes. Neither alternative seems very probable. 


himself the accuracy of Skelton’s description. Mr. Law, however, 
gives no indication of the difficulty in the dating caused by his 
discovery. 
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Altho Ruthall caused to be built the great chamber at 
Bishop Aukland, the expression “royally” seems over- 
done to apply to that; nor does eight months’ intermission 
between the composition of a poem and the publication 
of it seem in accordance with the leisurely methods of 
printing used in the 16th century. The simplest expla- 
nation of the difficulty, therefore, is the assumption that 
there were two versions of the poem. The first was a 
general attack upon ecclesiastical conditions, and as such 
was alluded to in the Garland. Skelton then added pas- 
sages specifically attacking Wolsey, altho not by name. 
The result of this reticence was, however, that as of Wolsey 
alone could it be said (605-6), 


And upon you ye take 
To rule bothe kynge and kayser, 


the 16th century read Wolsey into the whole poem, even 
into those parts that originally had no application to him. 
Consequently Wolsey was held up to ridicule as the type 
of the sensual luxury-loving prelate that sacrificed the 
needs of the Church to the demands of the State. And it 
is on this side that Wolsey’s career cannot be defended.?° 
Altho Wolsey’s statesmanship, as revealed in the State 
Papers, may justify Brewer’s enthusiasm, his sacrifice of 
the Church to the State explains the attitude of Skelton. 
This also explains why Wolsey could afford to overlook, 
provided that he ever saw it, the heavy personal invective 
and the attack upon his foreign policy in Why Come. The 
first was much exaggerated and the second misunder- 
stood. And neither greatly interested the country at large. 
The personal vices of rulers in fact rather tend toward 


*TI do not understand why Bridgett in the Life of Blessed Thomas 
More and the Abbé Gasquet in The Eve of the Reformation should 
ignore the testimony of pre-Reformation writers. 
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enhancing their popularity by making them more human; 
and the average Englishman of the time had not the infor- 
mation at hand to enable him to discuss Wolsey’s foreign 
policy. But when he saw the Church, a national insti- 
tution that he loved, endangered, Skelton’s protest was 
merely the expression of his own convictions. In that 
lies the power of the poem. 

The obvious objection to the preceding dating of the 
poems and the consequent interpretation of them lies in 
the fact that in the Dyce are four pieces that state ex- 
plicitly that they were written for Wolsey, The Boke of 
Three Fooles, Lautre Enuoy affixed to the Garland, an 
Enuoy affixed to Albany, and the dedication to the Reply- 
cacion. The dilemma is that after he had composed bitter 
attacks and while he was still composing them he also was 
apparently in most friendly relations with his enemy. 
The situation presupposes both a moral weakness on the 
part of the author and a general obtuseness on the part of 
the Cardinal. To avoid this inference, scholars have sug- 
gested a number of explanations, none of which is com- 
pletely satisfactory.24_ To attack the question anew, there 
needs must be a further analysis. Of the four cases men- 
tioned above, where Skelton places himself under the pro- 
tection of Wolsey, the first three group into one class. The 
passages referring to Wolsey appear for the first time in 
Marshe’s edition of Skelton’s works, in 1568, nearly forty 
years after Skelton’s death. In this interval of tran- 
scription it would be reasonable to infer that errors 
should creep in. That this is actually the case is shown 
by Brie by indicating the Boke of Three Fooles as the 
work of Watson, a translator of Droyn’s French prose 


™ Brie, op. cit., p. 13; Koelbing, Zur Charakteristik John Skel- 
tons, p. 140; Thiimmel, Studien iiber John Skelton, p. 44. 
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version of Locher’s Latin version of Brant’s Narren- 
schiff. As this was published in London in 1509, the 
passage in question is not by Skelton nor could his con- 
temporaries have thought so. This gives a curious in- 
sight into Marshe’s critical ability. Of the other two, it 
is worth comment that the original edition of the Garland, 
1523, has no such envoy to the Cardinal. Therefore until 
these are shown to be the work of Skelton, it seems rather 
a waste of time to discuss them. 

This does not apply, however, to the dedication to the 
Replycacion. This was printed by Pynson, who died in 
1530. It is therefore practically contemporaneous. The 
poem itself, by the allusion to the punishment of the Cam- 
bridge scholars, Thomas Bilney and Thomas Arthur, 
must be dated as late as 1527. As the latest possible date 
of publication is so near the latest possible date of com- 
position, there is little margin of time for error to occur. 
Consequently the inference seems unavoidable that the 
dedication to Wolsey in this case is genuine. The 
probable explanation seems to have been found by Mr. 
SeBoyar,?* who found in this report of the visitation 
of Bishop Nicke to the Cathedral of Norwich, 1526, that 
a Dominus Johannes Shelton had been accused of gravia 
erimina et nephanda peccata. The identification of this 
Shelton with the poet, whose name was sometimes spelled 
so, seems plausible. Skelton, who traditionally had had 
trouble with Bishop Nicke, finding himself accused, turn- 
ed even to his old enemy, the all-powerful minister. But 
this assumes that Wolsey had not understood Speke, Par- 
rot, or seen Why Come. Probably, therefore, they were 
circulating in manuscript. This also justifies the very 
late dating of Colin Clout. When this came into Wolsey’s 


™ Modern Language Notes, December, 1913. 
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hands, he naturally enough refused his aid to Skelton, 
who therefore took refuge with Islip in the sanctuary of 
Westminster. Thus, while this is entirely inferential, it 
is also plausible. 

The dating of the five satires then is as follows: 


Speke, Parrot 1517-18. 
Decastichon, et al. 1518. 

Why Come Ye not to Court? 1521-1523. 
Duke of Albany The end of 1523. 
Colt Clout @—1524-5. 
Replycacion 1527. 


Joun M. Berpan. 


‘ 


XXII.—JAUFRE RUDEL AND THE LADY OF 
DREAMS 


The Provencal biographer’s account of Jaufre Rudel’s 
dying visit to the “faraway lady” was first seriously 
ealled in dispute by E. Stengel. Afterward, Gaston 
Paris! disposed of the whole legend, as well as of the 
general reliability of the Provengal biographers, whose 
testimony had been accepted without question half a cen- 
tury before by Fauriel and others. Monaci, while granting 
the legendary character of “ Melissenda,” attempted to 
identify Jaufre Rudel’s beloved with Eleanor of Aqui- 
taine.* Appel, arguing from the number of religious 
phrases occurring in Jaufre’s poems, concluded that the 
lady of his devotions was the Virgin.® Appel’s theory, 
supported as it is by a vast erudition, is confuted in my 
opinion by P. Savj-Lopez.* Giulio Bertoni would adopt 
a middle ground between those who, like Appel, maintain 
the idealism of Jaufre’s love, or like Monaci, believe that 
his passion was fixed upon a woman of earth, more or less 
identified by allusions in his verse.” Ramiro Ortiz would 
accept the conclusions of Monaci, ete., admitting the re- 


* Revue Historique, Lim (1893), pp. 225 ff. 

2 Rendiconti della Reale Accademia dei Lincei, Serie IV, Scienze 
Morali, ete., vol. 1 (1893), pp. 927 ff. 

* Archiv fiir das Studium der neueren Sprachen und Litteraturen, 
cvit (1901), pp. 338 ff. 

* Rendiconti, Serie V, vol. xt (1902), pp. 212-225. 

5 Zeitschrift fiir Romanische Philologie, xxxv (1911), pp. 533-542. 
Bertoni’s position, which might suffer from being too rapidly gener- 
alized, is quoted here from p. 533: “ & un fatto che l’imagine terrena, 
che si profila dietro i versi del soave sire di Blaia, appare cos! 
trasparente e idealizzata, da perdere quasi del tutto i caratteri 
della realt&a, astraendosi nelle regioni della fantasia e dei sogni.” 
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ality of the lady, but feels that either Jaufre Rudel was 
directly influenced by certain passages of William of 
Poitiers, or else some of the minstrels who sang Jaufre’s 
poetry made interpolations borrowed from William.® 

Before venturing to present my own view regarding 
the identity of the faraway lady, it may be in order to 
essay a few general remarks concerning historical method. 
The conclusions of Gaston Paris about the unreliability 
of the Provencal biographers appear to have found uni- 
versal acceptance, and reviewers, such as Schultz-Gora, 
have contented themselves with repeating and enlarging 
upon the opinions which he so admirably expressed, 
While uniformly condemning the razos aud the vidas, 
however, many critics have proceeded to rely heavily 
upon the text of the poems,’ although, in perhaps the 
majority of cases, this text is itself the basis of the dis- 
credited biographies. Several instances could be cited 
where an entire episode in the supposedly scientific biog- 
raphy of a troubadour has been founded on a solitary, 
and doubtful, reading of one or two verses. 

Let me dare to say it: the testimony of the poetry of 
the troubadours must be received with almost as great 
caution as that of the razos, and for nearly the same 
reasons. Gaston Paris, in his splendid article on the 
biography of Jaufre Rudel, refers to a stock legend which 
attached itself to several of the troubadours, and was even 
found in the Cento Novelle Antiche. May I note a single, 
but typical case of the same sort in the poetry of the trou- 
badours? Bertran de Born, in order to find a lady equal 


* Zeitschrift, op. cit., pp. 543-554. 

* Schultz-Gora, Archiv fiir das Studium der neueren Sprachen und 
Litteraturen, xctr (1894), p. 225, says that the razos and vidas 
“ mtissen fortwihrend durch die Lieder selbst . . . kontrolliert wer- 
den...” Can the blind lead the blind? 
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to Maeuz de Montanhac, imagines a being composed of 
the virtues of a multitude of other ladies. 


Frescha color natural 
Pren, bels Cembelis, de vos 
doutz esguart amoros 

E fatz gran sobrieira 

Quar re’i lais, 

Qu’anc res de be no us sofrais; 
Mi dons na Elis deman 
Son adrech parlar gaban, 
Que’m do a mi dons ajuda, 
Puois non er fada ni muda, etc.° 


The same idea is found in a poem by Elias de Barjols, 
who nevertheless reverses the process and imagines a com- 
posite gentleman, instead of the lady fantastically con- 
ceived by Bertran de Born. 


Pus negus no es tan pros 
Que us o digua, ni que ja sapcha tan 
Que vos o aus dir, ni que vos o man. 
Farai n’un tot nou qu’es bos, 
E penrai de las faissos 
De quadaun de las melhors qu’auran, 
Tro vos aiatz cavalier benestan. 
N Aymars me don sa coyndia, 
En Trencaleos 
Sa gensozia, EN Randos 
Donar qu’es la senhoria 
El Dalfis sos belhs respos, 
EN Peyr cuy es Monleos 
Do m son guabar, e volrai d’EN Brian 
Cavallairia, e’l] sen vuelh d’en Bertran.’ 


That the troubadours had a common stock of ideas, 
particularly the expressions which connected love with the 
feudal system, and that these ideas found among them 


* Bertran de Born, ed. Stimming (1892), no. 32, vv. 21 ff. 
*Raynouard, Choix de Poésies des Troubadours, m1, p. 351. 
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endless repetition, is too obvious to have escaped frequent 
comment. The subject is excellently discussed, for ex- 
ample, by Gaspary, in connection with the Sicilian School, 
In eulogies—and Provengal poetry is studded with eulo- 
gies—one may find numberless repetitions. Compare, for 
example, the two celebrated laments by Bertran de Born 
on the Young King, “ Mon chan fenise ab dol et ab mal 
traire,’ *° and “Si tuit li dol e’l plor e’lh marrimen,” © 
with the planh of Gaucelm Faidit over Richard Ccur- 
de-Lion, “‘ Fortz chauza es, que tot lo maior dan.” !* 
Ramiro Ortiz, it has been noted, has remarked on 
close connection between the language of Jaufre Rude! 
and that of William of Poitiers. He might have added 
that both the thought and language of Jaufre Rudel bear 
a marked resemblance to the commonplaces found in many 
other poets.'* Jaufre has the banalities of feudal ser- 


 Stimming, ed. 1892, no. 8. 

Op. cit., no. 9. 

™ Raynouard, op. cit., Iv, pp. 54-56. 

Gaston Paris says: “Ses poésies ont déja ... un caractére 
conventionnel: il n’y faut pas chercher l’expression naive et spontanée 
de sentiments vrais; d’ailleurs, la forme rythmique en est tres 
artistique, le style en est trés étudié, et les formules convenues y 
abondent: toutes, sauf une, commencent par cette évocation du prin- 
temps et de ses manifestations typiques qui était le style dans la 
poésie courtoise. Ce sont des exercices de l’esprit et non des effu- 
sions du ceur...” Op, cit., p. 229. 

Nevertheless, for the poem numbered I in the collection of 
Stimming, Paris is far more indulgent. He thinks that Jauire 
Rudel here “trouve méme des accents d’une sincérité rare dans la 
poésie courtoise....” (Op. cit., p. 239). Savj-Lopez declares 
that the poet “freme di sincera passione... .” (Op. cit., p. 218). 
The following comparisons may serve to show that even this poem 
of Jaufre’s, which has won praise for its freshness and sincerity, 
is quite as commonplace as the others. 

D’un’ amistat soi envejos, 


car no sai joja plus valen. (Jaufre Rudel, ed. Stim- 
ming, I, vv. 8, 9.) 
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vice, as Savj-Lopez has observed—the confidant, and the 
excessive humility, which prompts him twice to express a 
Per una joja m’esbaudis 
D’una qu’anc re non amiey tan. 
(Cercamon, ed. Dejeanne, Annales du 
Midi, xvu, 1905, um, vv. 13, 14.) 


. «+.» que bonam fos 
Sim fazia damor prezen. 
(Jaufre Rudel, 1, vv. 10, 11.) 


Toz mos talenz m’ademplira 
Ma donna, sol d’un bais m’aizis. 
(Cercamon, I, vv. 43, 44.) 


D’aquest’ amor soi cossiros 
velhan e pueis sompnhan durmen. 
(Jaufre Rudel, 1, vv. 15, 16.) 


Totz trassalh e brant e fremis 
Per s’amor, dormen o velhan. 
(Cercamon, u, vv. 31, 32.) 


mas sa beutatz nom val nien, 
car nulhs amicx nom essenha 
cum ieu ja n’aja bon saber. 


(Jaufre Rudel, 1, 19-21. For the conventional character of the 
confidant here alluded to, cf. Savj-Lopez, op. cit., p. 214, and note 1.) 


E domna nom pot ren valer 

Per riquessa ni per poder 

Se jois d’amor no l’espira. (Cercamon, 1, vv. 19-21.) 
Jaufre Rudel dares avow his love to his lady. Cercamon does 
so also, but apologizes for this violation of the rules of the courts 
of love: 

Ges tan leu no l’enquesira 

S’eu sabes cant leu s’afranquis. (I, vv. 15-16.) 


Bernard de Ventadour restrains himself with difficulty from the 
rashness of the others: 

Meravilh me cum puesce durar 

Que no’lh demostre mon talan. (Mahn, Werke, I, p. 12.) 
Jaufre Rudel speaks of actually going to his lady: 


que quand ieu vauc ves lieis corren, 
vejaire m’es, qu’a reversos 
m’en torn, e qu’ella m’an fugen. (I, vv. 23-25.) 
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desire to go to his lady disguised as a pilgrim.’* Once he 
would steal in as a thief: 


Lai n’irai al sieu repaire 
laire.* 


But substantially the same idea is expressed by Bernard 
de Ventadour: 


Ben la volgra sola trobar 
Que dormis o’n fezes semblan, 
Per qu’ieu l’embles un dous baisar.” 


A similar banality is to be seen in the use of the word 


“ric.” Jaufre Rudel writes: 


Ric me fai la noig en somnian 
can 
m’es vis q’e mos bratz l’enclauza.” 


Bernard de Ventadour just falls short of the same experience: 


Per pauc me tence qu’ieu enves lieys no cor. 
(Ll. ¢.) 
Jaufre Rudel declares: 
De tal dompna sui cobeitos, 
a cui non aus dir mon talen, 
anz quan remire sas faissos, 
totz lo cors m’en vai esperden. (1, vv. 29-32.) 


Cercamon says: 

Quan suy ab lieys si m’esbahis 

Qu’ieu no sai dire mon talan (00, vv. 15, 16.) 
Again: 

Tal paor ai que no’m falhis 

No sai pensar cum la deman. (1, vv. 33, 34.) 


The conventionality of the description of the lady by Jaufre 
Rudel will be discussed later. 

4 Jaufre Rudel, ed. Stimming (1873), v, v. 33, and VI, v. 34. Tris- 
tan resorts to this disguise to see Isolde. Cf. G. Paris, op. cit., p. 
246, and n. 3. 

™@G. Bertoni, op. cit., p. 540. As Savj-Lopez has remarked, the 
figure of the thief is imitated by Pier della Vigna: 

Or potess ’eo venire a voi, amorosa, 
Come lo larone ascoso e non paresse! 


% Mahn, Werke, I, p. 12. * Bertoni, /. c. 
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Cercamon writes: 
E sivals d’aitant m’enrequis 
Que disses que ma donna era.” 
Augier declares: 


Quan m’auretz dat so don m’avetz dig d’oc, 
Serai plus ricx qu’el senher de Marroc.”” 


In French, there is Perrin d’Angicourt, who declares: 


et me puet plue enrichir, 
que faire roi de Cesaire.” 


In Spanish, Pero Ferrus avers: 


Nunca fue Rrey Lysuarte 
De rriquesas tan bastado 
Commo yo, nin tan pagado.™ 


Space forbids carrying further these comparisons, which 
lead moreover to conclusions only too obvious to even the 
most casual reader of Provengal poetry. I should like, 
however, to lay special emphasis upon the use of stock 
proper names among the troubadours. Every hero was 
either a Roland, an Alexander, or both. Every lover was 
a Tristan. Every lady that he wooed was an Isolde, 
and fair, of course. The same liberty prevailed with re- 
gard to geographical names. The following is the list of 
those who rejoiced at the death of Richard Cceur-de-Lion, 
as recounted by Gaucelm Faidit: 


E Sarrazi, Turc, Payan e Persan... .™ 


Here is the list of the nations who mourned the Young 
King: 

Engles e Norman, 

Breto e Yrlan, 


*% Edition Dejeanne, Annales du Midi, xvit (1905), 1, vv. 24-25. 
* Raynouard, op. cit., m1, p. 105. 

*Ed. G. Steffens, (1905), no. 3, p. 197. 

™ Bl Cancionero de Juan Alfonso de Baena (1851), no. 301. 
™Raynouard, Choia, I, p. 55. 
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Guia e Guasco 
Et Anjaus pren dan; 
E Maines e Tors, 
Franza tro Compenha 
De plorar no’ s tenha 
E Flandres de Gan 
Tro’l pert de Guisan 
Ploran, neis li Alaman.” 


The following, according to Giraud de Calanson, lamented 
the Infante Ferdinand: 

. ... li Franses ne fan dol e grans critz 

E li Engles, tug silh d’ams los regnatz, 

Li Alamans, totz lors ricx parentatz, 


Senhor del mon, e’l valen emperaire, 
E Samsuenha, Espanha et Aragos... .™ 


Perhaps the most formidable list of all occurs in a poem 
by Rambaud de Vaqueiras,?° in which he imagines that 
ladies from a great number of cities make war upon Bea- 
trice, out of jealousy for her beauty. Obviously what is 
desired in such roll-calls of names is resonance, rather 


than strict historical accuracy, or even a decent regard 
for the bounds of poetic license. 

For this reason, let us beware of arguments like those 
of Monaci, who would assume that the faraway lady loved 


* Bertran de Born, op. cit., no. 8. 

* Raynouard, op. cit., Iv, p. 66. 

* Raynouard, op. cit., m1, pp. 260 ff. The foregoing citations are 
only one step removed from the use of geographical names illustrated 
below: 

Qu’ien no vuolh aver Ravena, 
Ni Roais, 
Ses cujar qu’ela ’m retena. (Bertran de Born, op. cit., 
no. 34, vv. 22-24.) 
Que ses la vostr’ atendensa 
No volgr’ aver Proensa 
Ab tota Lombardia. ... (Augier, in Raynouard, op. cit., 
mm, p. 105.) 
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by Jaufre Rudel was the mother of two of the monarchs 
mentioned, Eleanor of Aquitaine. His inference is drawn 
from the following lines: 


. car gens Peitavina 
de Beiriu e de Gujana 
s’esgau per leis e Bretanha.* 


It is true that Monaci is not very tenacious of his theory, 
which is furthermore sufficiently disposed of by Appel 
on other grounds.?* However, accepted as it is by Ramiro 
Ortiz and not rejected by Savj-Lopez, it represents a type 
of reasoning all too frequent; so that it seemed proper to 
make the foregoing citations in order to demonstrate the 
danger of relying upon a mere list of proper names in 
Provengal poetry. 

More serious is the contention of Savj-Lopez.** He 
says: “Invece della canzone di partenza Quand lo ros- 
sinhols abbiamo la certezza che il poeta s’é avvicinato a lei, 
si che per la volta da qualche particolare sulla sua per- 
sona (vv. 12, 39-40)... .” 

The following are the verses referred to: 


quel cors a gras, delgat e gen (v. 12) 
and 
... Cajal cors tant gen 
grailes, fresca, ab cor plazen. . . (vv. 39-40.) 


Surely the conventional character of the descriptions 
of women in Provencal poetry, especially in the early 
period, has been sufficiently demonstrated by R. Renier.?° 


* Jaufre Rudel, op. cit., no. 2, vv. 33-35. 

* Appel, op. cit., p. 339. 

* Savj-Lopez, op. cit., p. 221. 

*R. Renier, Il Tipo Estetico della Donna nel Medioevo. Ancona, 
1881. 
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For this particular description, the following examples 
may serve to show its perfect banality: 


E’l cors graile, delgat e frese e lis.” 


So Bernard de Ventadour declares that his lady has a 
“cors gens,” *! “ sotil,” ** with “ fresea color,” * a “ cor 
guai.” ** Likewise the lady of Cercamon follows the 
regular pattern: 

Genser domn’ el mon no’s mira, 


Bell’ e blancha plus c’us hermis, 
Plus fresca que rosa ne lis.™ 


Let these citations suffice here, as the tables worked out 
by Renier seem more than adequate to establish the point. 
The reader is referred to them, and to that epitome of con- 
ventional descriptions given by Arnaud de Marueil.”® 
Perhaps that will clear up the apparent inconsistency— 
that Jaufre Rudel is able to describe a lady whom, he has 
declared, he is never to see.** Furthermore, it may then 
appear strange that Savj-Lopez has attempted to date sev- 
eral poems of Jaufre Rudel on the basis of the stock 
description. 

Not only is the mention of Poitou or Bretagne insufii- 
cient to prove that Jaufre’s lady was Eleanor of Aqui- 
taine; not only is a conventional reference to the physical 
form of his lady inadequate to show that he ever saw her; 
but there is nothing really distinctive about the fact that 
she was far away, that he loved her without seeing her. 


® Bertran de Born, op. cit., no. 35, v. 35. 

™ Mahn, Werke, I, p. 17. * Op. cit., p. 42. 

"Op. cit., p. 45. % Op. cit., I, vv. 36-39. 

* Op. cit., p. 12. * Raynouard, op. cit., m1, p. 202. 

"It is here assumed that I. in the Stimming collection refers to 
the same person as II, III, V, and VI. Gaston Paris inclined to 
admit this as a possibility (op. cit., p. 252, n. 1). 
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On this point it may not be amiss to quote the words of 
Gaston Paris regarding the French romance Durmart: 
“ §’éprendre d’amour pour une princesse lointaine sur le 
seul bruit de sa beauté est un trait qui se retrouve dans 
les fictions romanesques de tous les peuples, et il n’y a 
aucun lieu de soupgonner, avee l’éditeur, dans la bio- 
graphie, fabuleuse 4 notre avis comme au sien, du trou- 
badour Geoffroi Rudel, la source ot notre potte l’aurait 
puisé.” *§ Indeed, that there are numerous and wide- 
spread literary instances of falling in love from hearsay, 
and particularly in a dream, has long been recognized, 
and the fact was adequately discussed by Felix Liebrecht 
as early as 1851.°° He there refers to Medea, who ac- 
cording to Lucian saw Jason in a dream, and became 
infatuated with him.*° A noble knight in the Roman des 
Sept Sages dreams of loving a beautiful lady: “ Ne sot, 
dont fu, ne de quel tierre.” ** After the same fashion, 
the Chevalier 4 la Trappe falls in love with a lady, and 
she with him, in a dream. Neither has seen the other 
before, but they recognize each other from the dream.*? 
The knight of the Red Cross likewise has a dream: 
Me seemed, by my side a royall Mayd 


Her daintie limbes full softly down did lay: 
So faire a creature yet saw never sunny day.* 


* Histoire Littéraire de la France, xxx (1888), p. 152. 

* John Dunlop’s Geschichte der Prosadichtungen (¥elix Liebrecht’s 
translation), Berlin, 1851, Anm. 180. Cf. Schultz-Gora in Archiv 
fiir das Studium der Neueren Sprachen und Litteraturen, xct1 
(1894), p. 220. 

© Hermotimus, § 73. 

“Ed. Heinrich Adelbert Keller, Tiibingen, 1836 (vv. 4216 ff.). 

Fabliauxz ou Contes du XIle et du Siécle, by Pierre Jean 
Baptiste Legrand d’Aussy (Paris, 1779), 1, p. 293. 

“* Fairie Queen, Book I, Canto rx, stanza xiii (J. C. Smith ed., 
1909). 
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Adam de la Hale receives in « vision the first inkling 
of the woman who seemed so captivating at first, but was 
destined to prove so disappointing.** In Le Loyer des 
Folles Amours, the lover dreams of meeting a maid who 
holds in her hands bows, darts, and arrows. This vision 
serves as a preface to his actual acquaintance with the 
woman who was to deceive him.** 

There are a multitude of cases of falling in love 
through hearsay, other than through the medium of 
dreams. Crescini has cited the salut recounting the love 
felt by Azalais d’Altier for Clara Andusa, without having 
seen her.*® Bernart d’Arnaut d’Armagnac, infatuated 
with a lady whose reputation has reached his ears, jour- 
neys to Tolosa to see her.*7 In Aymeri de Narbonne, 
Hugues de Barcelonne tells Aymeri about Hermengarde, 
daughter of Didier, and sister of Boniface, King of the 
Lombards. Aymeri falls in love with her immediately 
upon hearing her described.** Le Roman de Marques de 
Rome contains the story of the daughter of Daires, King 


of Persia. She becomes enamored of Zoroas, whose ex- 
ploits she has heard of, but on whom she has never laid 
eyes.*? 

Clearly Jaufre Rudel, often referred to as the father 
of the “ princesse lointaine”’ legend, will have consider- 
able competition both at home and abroad. There is even 


“ Adam de la Hale, ed. E. de Coussemaker, 1872, pp. 299 ff. 

“(uvres Poétiques de Guillaume Alewis, Prieur de Bucy (ed. 
Arthur Piaget & Emile Picot), Paris, 1896, 1, p. 355. 

“ Crescini in Zeitschrift fiir Romanische Philologie, xv, p. 130. 

“Il Canzoniere Provenzale Il—cod. Vaticano 3207—(edited by 
Louis Gauchat and Heinrich Kehrli, in the Studi di Filologia Ro- 
manza, v. p. 494, no. 141). Cf. Schultz-Gora, 1. c. 

“Aymeri de Narbonne (ed. Louis Demaison, Paris, 1887), vv. 
1353-80. 

“Le Roman de Marques de Rome (ed. Johann Alton, 1889), p. 
123 [xii]. 
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something very similar in the verse of William of Poitiers, 
as Ramiro Ortiz has pointed out.°° William writes: 


Amigu’ ai ieu, no sai qui s’es 

Qu’anc non la vi, si m’ajut fes, 

Ni’m fes que’m plassa ni que’m pes, 
Ni no m’en cau.” 


Again he declares: 


Anc no la vi et am la fort, 
Anc no m’aic dreyt ni no’m fes tort; 
Quam no la vey, be m’en deport, 
No’m pretz un jau 
Qu’ie ’n sai gensor e bellazor 
E que mais vau." 


Similarly Jaufre Rudel sings of a lady whom he has never 
seen: 

Nulhs hom nos meravilh de mi 

S’ieu am so que ja nom veira, 

Qu’el cor joi d’autr’ amor non a 

Mas d’aissella que anc non vi; 

Ni per nulh joi aitan no ri, 

E no sai quals bes m’en venra a a.” 


There is this difference to be observed between William of 
Poitiers and Jaufre Rudel, however. William appar- 


“Ramiro Ortiz may have derived his suggestion from Gaston 
Paris, op. cit., p. 247. On this page, note 2, Paris also notes some 
imitations of Jaufre Rudel’s “amor lonhdana.” In the case of 
Guillem de Béziers, at least (Raynouard, Choiz, m1, p. 133), I see no 
necessity for assuming such a direct imitation. May the source of 
his “ anc nous vi” not be William of Poitiers’ “anc no la vi”? Or, 
in view of the fact that both poets are evidently using a highly 
artificial and conventional form, extremely “ éloignée de la réalité” 
as Paris would admit, may they not have had a common source? 

"A. Jeanroy, Poésies de Guillaume 1x, Conte de Poitiers, in An- 
nales du Midi, xvit (1905), no. 4, vv. 25-30. 

™@ Jeanroy, op. cit., no. 5, vv. 31 ff. 

* Gaston Paris, op. cit., pp. 259-260 [No sap chantar quil so no di]. 
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ently does not take the unseen lady too seriously, but con- 
soles himself with the reflection 


Qu’ie ’n sai gensor e bellazor, 
E que mais vau. 


For Jaufre Rudel, on the other hand, the literary device 
of William becomes a central theme. We shall presently 
note another instance of the same sort. 

The attempts of serious critics to identify the lady ap- 
pear strange. The scraps of the concrete which Jaufre 
has allowed us, the castle, the husband, the gilos,°* her 
renown in Poitou and in Bretagne, and her form—like 
the form of every other lady celebrated by the troubadours 
of this period—are all of a piece. Any of the other in- 
stances of love at hearsay which have been cited would 
furnish more detail. Even the legend cited by Gaston 
Paris © as an “ exemple typique ” to prove the “ véritable 
néant au point de vue historique” of the Provengal bio 
graphies furnishes us with the greatest detail, in the ac- 
cepted style of the langue d’oc. The biographer of Ber- 
tran de Born couples the legend with Maeut de Montanhac, 
wife of Talairans, brother of the Count of Périgord, and 
daughter of the Viscount of Turenne, and sister of Maria 
de Ventadorn and Elis de Montfort. For the biographer 
of Pons de Capduelh, the lady was Azalais de Mercuer, 
wife of a great count of Auvergne, and daughter of Ber- 
nart d’Anduza. For the biographer of Richard de Bar- 
bezieux, it was the wife of Giaufré de Tanay. In the 
Novellino the affair starts at ‘“ Puy-Notre-Dame,” in 
Provence, and concerns Madonna Grigia. 

Not only are the fair form, and the faraway castle of 


* Cf. Mahn, Werke, 1, p. 19: E s'il gilos vos bat defor (Bernart de 
Ventadour). 
* Op. cit., pp. 235, 236. 
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the unseen princess purely matters of convention, not 
to speak of the banal conception of the poet’s loving 
her without having seen her, but there is another char- 
acteristic feature of Jaufre Rudel’s poetry quite as 
commonplace as these: the lady appears to him frequently 
in his slumber. Indeed, the poet prefers the pleasures of 
his dream to any solace that might come during his waking 
hours, and would willingly continue sleeping forever. 

So passionate are the love-dreams of Jaufre, that 
one might conclude that here at least was a note of 
sincerity. Yet it will be our task not to leave such a 
person even this crumb of comfort, and to note that love 
in a dream is quite as universal a feature of literature as 
love at hearsay; indeed, the one motif is often connected 
with the other. In Solomon’s Song, the bride hears 
in slumber the voice of her beloved: “ Ego dormio, 
et cor meum vigilat: vox dilecti mei pulsantis: Aperi 
mihi, soror mea, amica mea, columba mea, immacu- 
lata mea, quia caput meum plenum est rore, et cin- 
cinni mei guttis noctium.”°*® A twelfth-century Latin 
poet dreams of winning the love of the goddess Leda, 
concluding with the exultant boast that a poor mortal man 
—an “homuntio”—had been accorded freely a favor 
which Jupiter had obtained only by compulsion.5* Adel- 
bert Keller cites from le livre de Cassiodorus empereur 
de Costantinoble a dream of Cassiodorus, to whom Hel- 
cana appears repeatedly. His desire for her waxes so 
ardent that he feels compelled to see her.°* In Le Bel 
Inconnu, Giglain dreams of lying with the lady of the 


Canticum Canticorum Salamonis, Vv, v. 2. 

™ Zeitschrift fiir Deutsches Altertum und Deutsche Litteratur 
(1908), L, pp. 289-296: Die Moderne Leda (Wilhelm Meyer). 

* Dyocletianus Leben von Hans von Bihel, ed. Adelbert Keller 
(1841), Hinleitung, p. 26. 
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chateau of the Ile d’Or.°® Durmart dreams that “ la bele 
roine franche”’ kisses him, with a laugh. But “ Al res- 
veillier part son desduit.” °° In Méliador, Sagremor, 
awakening, regrets that his beautiful dream of Sébille is 
only a snare and a delusion.*? 

Among the troubadours, this sort of dream is a favorite 
device, and there is often the same note of regret at the 
necessity of awakening which is recurrent elsewhere, as in 
Durmart and in Méliador. Arnaud de Marueil would 
keep sleeping forever, so much does he prefer the pleasures 
of dreaming to the harshness of reality: 


E quan m’esvelh, cug murir deziran, 
Per qu’ieu volgra aissi dormir tot lan.” 


Again he says: 


Mas m’en platz us somnjatz 
De vos, quan sui colguatz, 
Que us tengues en mos bratz, 
Que d’autra esser jauzire.* 


Similarly Folquet de Romans declares: 


qu’eu volria toz temps dormir, 
qu’en sonjan vos pogues tenir.* 


Frayre Ramon de Cornet likewise exclaims: 


Per que tostemps volgra viure dormen.* 


% Le Bel Inconnu, ed. C. Hippeau, Paris, 1860, vv. 2443-50. 

© Li Romans de Durmart le Galois, ed. E. Stengel, 1873, vv. 4097 ff. 

® Méliador, vv. 28752-77, ed. A. Longnon, Paris, 1899. 

@ Raynouard, op. cit., 11, p. 215. 

® Raynouard, op. cit., M11, p. 222. Cf. George Sand, La Mare au 
Diable, chap. xvi: “ Depuis ce temps-la j’ai révé A toi toutes les 
nuits. Ah! comme je l’embrassais, Marie! ” 

“ Folquet de Romans, ed. Rudolph Zenker, 13, vv. 29-30. 

* J. B. Noulet et Camille Chabaneau: Deuw Manuscrits Proven- 
cauz du XIVe Siécle (Montpellier-Paris, 1888), p. 26. 
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Pier della Vigna, following the troubadours, reaches vainly 
for the hands he imagines he has held: 


. . et dum non invenit manus quam tenuerat, genas confestim 
laniat et deturpat.s¢ 


As in the case of the love at hearsay theme, William of 
Poitiers uses the device of the dream as an artifice: 


Farai un vers de dreyt nien; 


Qu’enans fu trobatz en durmen 
Sobre chevau." 


Farai un vers, pos mi somelh 
E ’m vauc e m’ estauc al solelh.” 


This literary trick, with which William of Poitiers in- 
tended merely to transport the auditor into the world of 
fantasy, became again with Jaufre Rudel a leading theme. 
Jaufre professes to prefer to sleep forever, rather than to 
remain awake: 

Ane tan suau no m’adurmi 

Mos esperitz tost non fos la, 

Ni tan d’ira non ac de sa 

Mos cors ades no fos aqui; 

Mais quant mi reissit lo mati, 
Totz mos bos sabers mi desva a a.” 


It might be observed here that not only the literary 
device—love in slumber—but to a considerable extent the 


66 Vie et Correspondance de Pierre de la Vigne, ed. A. Huillard- 
Bréholles, Paris, 1864, p. 420. 

A, Jeanroy, op. cit., no. 4, vv. 1-6. 

* Op. cit., no. 5, vv. 1-2. Of course it is not denied that the dream 
had a physiological basis, and may be explained on that ground. 
My contention is simply that we are here dealing with something 
universal, both as to thought and as to literary form. 

* Gaston Paris, op. cit., p. 260. 
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very language of Jaufre Rudel, was a commonplace. 
Bernart de Ventadour writes: 


Lo cor ai pres d’amor, 
Que l’esperit lai cor 

Et lo cors estai alhor 
Lonh de leis... .” 

Again: 

Sels qui cuion qu’ieu sia sai™ 
No sabon ges cum l’esperitz 
Es de licis privatz et aizitz, 
Silot lo cors s’en es lonhans: 
Sapchatz lo mielhers messatgiers 
Qu’ai de lieis, es mos cossiriers 
Que m recorda sos belhs semblans. 


Arnaud de Marueil, in a passage already referred to, 
expressed himself in similar fashion. He declared that 
he had left his heart with his lady, where it had remained 
since first he met her. Wherever he was, his thoughts 
reverted to her; in his imaginings he paid court to her 
day and night. Often, when his mind seemed to be on 
other things, his heart would come as a messenger from 
his lady, and recall to him her image.*? 

Savj-Lopez ** has demonstrated the conventional char- 
acter of the religious phraseology employed by Jaufre 
Rudel, confuting thereby Appel’s identification of Jaufre’s 
lady as the Virgin. By the same token, let us conclude 
that the lady described was no person of earth.7* I would 
deny that Jaufre “ idealized ”’ a lady who was more or 
less real, as Bertoni would hold, or that he made a “ jeu 


® Maha, Werke, I, p. 24. 

™ Op. cit., I, p. 22. 

™ Bartsch, Chrestomathie Provengale (1904), cols. 104, 105. Cf. 
Reynouard, I. 

“Gaston Paris to the contrary: “.... il semble bien qu’il ait 
en vue une personne précise ... .” op. cit., p. 248. 
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de imagination,” to adopt the phrase of Gaston Paris."® 
Jaufre Rudel merely took what was a commonplace in 
Provengal, as in other literatures, and concentrated upon 
it. Hence the great amount of repetition in the small 
number of poems preserved to us. Hence some of the 
contradictions, inevitable where the artist is not drawing 
from life. That he may have really loved a lady, there 
is no denying; but it is more than doubtful if his lady 
bore any real relation to the conventional description 
which he gives, or was a faraway princess whom he never 
expected to behold, but who appeared vividly in his 
dreams. In the same way a modern swain, to gain the 
affections of “ sweet Marie,” with black hair, might sing 
of a more remote “ sweet Alice,” with “ hair so brown.” 
The objection has probably occurred to the reader that 
the foregoing argument, if it established that the “ prin- 
cesse lointaine”’ of Jaufre Rudel was a mere conventton, 
would prove with equal conclusiveness something of the 
sort for the lady celebrated by any of the other troubadours. 
Of course, it is far from my present intention to attempt 
so sweeping a generalization, although I venture to sur- 
mise that it is perhaps less preposterous than might appear 
at first glance. My feeling is that, despite our professions 
to the contrary, we are more under the influence of the 
legendary biographies than we admit. Indeed, it has hap- 
pened often enough that writers on the lives of the trouba- 
dours—even the most recent, such as Anglade—while 
prefacing their work with protestations of disbelief in 
the razos and in the vidas, have unconsciously proceeded 
te follow the legends which they condemned. Doubtless 
the reason is that suggested by Gaston Paris concerning 


™ Gaston Paris, op. cit., p. 234. 
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Diez, that he “ hésitait 4 couper la branche sur laquelle i] 
était assis.” 

In treating the palpable case of Jaufre Rudel, who be- 
longed to a highly artificial and conventional school of 
poets, there is no necessity for involving the whole fabric 
of troubadour love-affairs. His allusions to his mistress 
are so unusually vague that many have felt that he was 
purposely obscure, while others have fled to opposite poles 
in their speculations on the identity of his beloved. Per- 
haps many other love-affairs of the troubadours, which 
present less doubt and cause less speculation, would not 
be seriously related to the foregoing discussion. 


Our H. Moore. 


"Gaston Paris, op. cit., p. 234. 
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XXIII.—REPETITION OF WORDS AND PHRASES AT 
THE BEGINNING OF CONSECUTIVE TER- 
CETS IN DANTE’S DIVINE COMEDY 


The Divine Comedy contains three examples of the 
repetition of a word or a phrase at the beginning of suc- 
cessive lines,! one where the first word of a line is re 
peated from the last of the preceding line,’ another pas- 


Per Me Si Va Nella Citta Dolente, 
Per Me Si Va Nell’ Eterno Dolore, 
Per Me Si Va Tra La Perduta Gente. 
(Inf. 11, 1-3.) 


A similar artifice occurs in Par, 1, 115-7; xxvul, 7-9. Repetitions 
of this class are more or less common in the different literatures 
known to Dante. Examples of anaphora in Latin may be found in 
an article by Professor B. 0. Foster, On Certain Euphonic Embel- 
lishments in the Verse of Propertius (Transactions and Proceedings 
of the American Philological Association, Vol. XL, pp. 39-40; 52). 
Note especially the following lines from Propertius: 


Vidistis pleno teneram candore puellam, 
Vidistis fusco. ducit uterque color; 
Vidistis quandam Argiva prodire figura, 
Vidistis nostras, utraque forma rapit;— 
(11, 25, 41 ff.) 


This usage was especially common in Old French and Old Pro- 
vencal. In a poem of twenty-five lines by Christine de Pisan 
(Bartsch-Wiese, Chrestomathie de Vancien francais, 89 c), all of 
the lines except one begin with Je congnois. For examples of repeti- 
tion in consecutive initial lines in Provencal, compare Raynouard, 
Choiax des Poésies Originales des Troubadours, vol. v, p. 25; pp. 200-1. 

For a similar use of repetition in English, compare Kying Ali- 
saunder, 3205-16 (Weber’s Metrical Romances, 1, pp. 133-4), where 
the word Mony occurs at the beginning of twelve successive lines. 


‘ Ricomincid: “ Noi semo usciti fuore 
Del maggior corpo al ciel ch’ @ pura luce: 
Luce intellettual, piena d’ amore; 
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sage where a phrase occurs three times in succession,® and 
a few instances of a word riming with itself.4 The most 


Amor di vero ben, pien di letizia; 
Letizia che trascende ogni dolzore. 
(Par, Xxx, 38-42.) 


We note the same device in a Provencal poem (Raynouard, op. cit., 
vol. v, p. 298) : 
En est son fas cansoneta novella; 
Novella es quar eu cant de novell ; 
E de novell ai chauzit la plus bella, 
Bell’ en totz sens, et tot quan fai es bel 
Per que m’es bel qu’ieu m’ aleger’ e m deport, 


Quar en deport val pauc qui no s deporta. 
Jois deporta mi quar am domn’ isnella; 
Isnella es sella que m ten isnel: 

Isnel cor n’ai quar tan gen si capdella 

Qu’il capdela mi ses autre capdel, 

Qe mais capdel non quier mar per conort: 
Per gieu conort qu’om no s pes qui m conorta. 


With reference to this poetical device, Tozer (Commentary on 
Dante’s Divina Commedia, Par. xxx, 40) says: “It is occasionally 
found in the troubadour poets.” Professor Foster (op. cit., p. 51) 
cites several examples from Propertius where a word at or near the 
end of the hexameter is repeated in the beginning of the short line. 
A. J. Butler calls attention to early Italian poems (The Fore- 
runners of Dante, 1, XIlIl, XXII, XLV), in which each stanza opens with 
one or two of the words with which its predecessor concludes. The 
author of The Pearl (Early English Text Society, vol. 1, pp. 1-37) 
also makes use of a similar device. 


° Quegli ch’ usurpa in terra il loco mio, 
Il loco mio, il loco mio, che vaca 
Nella presenza del Figliuol di Dio. 
(Par. XXvit, 22-4.) 


Compare also Jeremiah, vil, 4. For examples of the repetition 
of a phrase in prose, compare Convivio Iv, 5, where E non pose Iddio 
le mani occurs four times. 

. Cos! mi si cambiaro in maggior feste 

Li fiori e le faville, si ch’io vidi 
Ambo le corti del ciel manifeste. 
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complex and interesting examples of the repetition of 
words and phrases in our poem, however, are those oc- 
curring at the beginning of several consecutive tercets. 
The object of this kind of repetition is, in general, to draw 
attention to a succession of forciable examples of some- 
thing that is to be illustrated. In Purgatorio xu, 25-63, 
we have a most striking instance of this symmetrical ar- 
rangement. The purpose of these lines is to call attention 
to a series of notable examples of pride. Each example is 
described in a single tercet and the tercets are divided into 
groups of four, the initial word of the first group being 
Vedea, that of the second O, and that of the third Mos- 
trava. Finally, in a tercet describing the fall of Troy, the 
most notable instance of defeated pride, all of these words 
are resumed and united.® In the very phrasing of these 
descriptions we note a kind of “ architectural symmetry,” 
as if the poet were endeavoring to convey a picture of the 
lifelike carvings on the floor through the symmetry of his 
verse. 


O isplendor di Dio, per cu’io vidi 
L’alto trionfo del regno verace, 
Dammi virtd a dir com’io lo vidi! 
(Par, xxx, 94-9.) 
Compare also per amenda (Purg. xx, 65-9) and Cristo (Par. xn, 
71-5; xv, 104-8; x1x, 104-8; xxx1I, 83-7). In Provencal poetry the 
same word sometimes occurs in rime once in each stanza of a poem. 
In Raynouard (op. cit., vol. v, pp. 411-13) we find a poem of six 
stanzas, the word lenga being repeated at the end of the fifth line 
of all the stanzas except the last (where the repeated word occurs 
at the end of the first line). A similar device is found in two 
other poems contained in Raynouard’s collection (pp. 413-4; 414-6). 
Compare also the repetition of the word lonh at the end of the 
second and fourth lines of all the stanzas of a poem (with the 
exception of the last, which contains only three lines) by Jaufre 
Rudel (Appel’s Provenzalische Chrestomathie, p. 15). 
*This entire passage is quoted infra, p. 548. 
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Another striking instance of elaborate repetition and 
symmetrical arrangement is found in the Paradiso (xrx, 
115-132), where the poet is describing what will be seen 
in the book containing the record of human deeds when it 
shall be opened at the Last Judgment. The examples 
mentioned in this series are intended to illustrate the mis- 
deeds of the Christian princes of Dante’s time. The de- 
scription is continued through nine tercets, the first three 
beginning with Li si vedra, the next three with Vedrassi, 
and the last three with #. The first three tercets will 
illustrate : ® 


Li si vedra, tra Yopere d’Alberto, 

Quella che tosto movera la penna, 

Per che il regno di Praga fia diserto; 

Li si vedra il duol che sopra Senna 
Induce, falseggiando la moneta, 

Quei che morra di colpo di cotenna; 

Li si vedra la superbia ch’ asseta, 

Che fa lo Scotto e I’ Inghilterra folle, 

St che non pud soffrir dentro a sua meta. 


In the twentieth canto of the Paradiso (40-73) the 
eagle names the six spirits, who, on account of their pre- 
eminence in justice, form the pupil of its eye and its eye- 


*A poem bearing a very striking resemblance to these lines in 
Dante is found in Rime di Trecentisti Minori, a cura di Guglielmo 
Volpi, Firenze (Sansoni), 1907, pp. 247-51. This little poem (en- 
titled Profezia) consists of thirty-seven stanzas, thirty-one of which 
begin with Vedrai. The following quotation will illustrate: 


Vedrai colei che veste 
Quella ch’ ha sette teste 
Avra di gran tempeste 
E gran paura. 
Vedrai dreto alle mura 
Rinchiusi con rancura: 
La lor fiera armadura 
Saran gli spromi. 
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brow. The description of these six spirits includes six 
sections of six verses each, and the second tercet of every 
section begins with Ora conosce. The four following ter- 
cets will serve to illustrate the character and purpose of 
the repetition in this passage: 


Colui che luce in mezzo per pupilla, 
Fu il cantor dello Spirito Santo, 

Che V’area traslatd di villa in villa: 

Ora conosce il merto del suo canto, 

In quanto effetto fu del suo consiglio, 
Per lo remunerar ch’é altrettanto. 

Dei cinque che mi fan cerchio per ciglio, 
Colui che pid al becco mi s’accosta, 
La vedovella consold del figlio: 

Ora conosce quanto caro costa 
Non seguir Cristo, per l’esperienza 
Di questa dolce vita e dell’ opposta. 

E quel che segue in la circonferenza 
Di che ragiono, per l’arco suferno, 
Morte indulgid per vera penitenza: 

Ora conosce che il giudizio eterno 
Non si trasmuta, quando degno preco 
Fa crastino laggid dell’ odierno. 


It will be observed that the description of each of these 
six spirits occupies two tercets. The first tercet deals with 
the life of the hero on earth and the second with his con- 
dition in Paradise. The symmetrical arrangement of this 
magnificent passage is not only pleasing to the ear, but 
the contrast brought out by the repeated phrase Ora 
conosce also makes the description more vivid. 

Dante’s purpose in repeating words and phrases was 
probably two-fold, namely, for the sake of euphony and 
of emphasis. In the remaining examples of this poetic 
device the idea of emphasis or rhetorical repetition seems 
to be more prominent than in the case of the three exam- 
ples already cited. For instance, in the fifth canto of 
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the Inferno (100-7), Francesca da Rimini, in describing 
the power of love over her and her lover, says: * 


“Amor, che al cor gentil ratto s’apprende, 

Prese costui della bella persona 

Che mi fu tolta; e il modo ancor m’offende. 
Amor, che a nullo amato amar perdona, 

Mi prese del costui piacer si forte, 

Che, come vedi, ancor non m’abbandona. 
Amor condusse noi ad una morte: 

Caina attende chi vita ci spense.” 


The display of sympathy and affection between Virgil 
and his fellow-countryman Sordello furnishes Dante an 
opportunity of inveighing against the want of patriotism 
in Italian cities. A series of examples illustrating this 
general discord and strife is given in Purgatorio v1, 
106-7, where Vieni occurs at the beginning of four suc- 
cessive tercets addressed to Albert of Germany. In Para- 
diso xv, 100-11, the immodesty of the Florentine society 
of Dante’s time is described in four tercets each beginning 
with Non.® 

Instances of repetition similar to those cited above are 
also found in a well-known type of medieval composition, 
the Provencal enueg. The two main characteristics of 
this kind of poem, according to Raymond Thompson 
Hill,® are: (1) the absence of continuity of thought, and 


*For a similar use of repetition in Dante’s lyrics compare Canz. 
17 and Son. 33. 

*In Iaradiso x11, 94-102, we find a group of three tercets begin- 
ning with Non. 

In a poem of four stanzas by Lorenzo Moschi (Guglielmo Volpi, 
op. cit., Iv), the word Benedetta occurs at the beginning of each 
stanza. Compare the Beatitudes (Math. v, 3-11; Lu. vi, 20-22) and 
also the « petition of the word cursed in Deut. xxvm, 15-26; xxvur, 
16-19. 

*See Publications of the Modern Language Association of America, 
vol. XXvII, pp. 265-6. 
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(2) “the repetition at regular or irregular but frequent 
intervals of a word or phrase which indicates the attitude 
of the poet.” 

The best examples of the enueg are found in the works 
of the Monk of Montaudon.'® In a poem of nine stanzas 
by this author, a form expressing the idea of vexation 
(usually eno) occurs in the first and fifth ‘1 line of each 
stanza. The first two stanzas of this poem are as 
follows: 


Fort m’ enoia, so auzes dire? 
Hom parliers qu’es avols servire; 
Et hom que trop vol autr’ aucire 
M’ enoia, e cavals que tire; 

Et enoia m, si Dieus m’aiut, 
Joves hom, quan trop port’ escut 
Que negun colp no i a avut, 
Capellan e monge barbut 

E lausengier bee esmolut. 

E tene dona per enoiosa, 

Quant es paubra et orgoillosa, 

E marit qu’ama trop sa sposa, 
Neus s’era domna de Tolosa; 

Et enoia m de cavalier 

Fors de son pais ufanier, 

Quant en lo sieu non a mestier 
Mas sol de pizar el mortier 
Pebre o d’estar al foguier. 


In another poem by the Monk of Montaudon '* the word 
enueia occurs in the first line of each of the seven strophes, 
and is repeated once or twice within the stanza.’ 


* See Hill, op. cit., pp. 266-8. 

“In five of the stanzas enoia occurs three times. 

* Provenzalische Chrestomathie (second edition), von Carl Appel, 
43. Compare also E. Philippson, Der Ménch von Montaudon, Halle, 
1873, p. 51; Bartsch, Chrestomathie, p. 134; Otto Klein, Die 
Dichtungen des Ménchs von Montaudon, Marburg, 1885, p. 54. 

“See Raynouard, op. cit., vol. v, pp. 244-6. 

“Compare Raynouard, op. cit., where we find a similar repe- 
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With reference to this type of poetry in Italian litera- 
ture, Mr. Hill says:'® “In order to follow the more 
consistent and complete development of the enueg, it is 
necessary to turn to the literature of Italy, where this kind 
of poem received an early start and finally attained its 
most perfect maturity. The enueg or note, as it is known 
in its Italian form, appeared in Italy in the first part of 
the thirteenth century.” 

The most elaborate example of the Italian note is that 
of the fourteenth-century writer Antonio Pucci.’® The 
poem is entitled Capitolo morale ** and consists of more 
than three hundred verses. It is written in ferza rima 
and all the terzine except the first five and the last begin 
with A noia m’é. The repeated phrase occurs, therefore, 
about a hundred times in this little poem. 

The examples of the enueg cited above will suffice to 
show the main characteristics of this kind of poem. A 
comparison of these poems with the more elaborate in- 
stances of repetition found in the Divine Comedy lead one 
tc believe that Dante’s use of this device is a survival of 
the enuweg type of composition. This connection becomes 
very clear when we examine the later forms of this kind 
of poetry. While the earliest examples of the enueg con- 
sist of a series of disconnected ideas and the repeated word 


tition of enueia in another poem by the same author. For other 
exaniples of the enueg in Provencal literature, compare Hill, op. cit., 
pp. 269-74. 

“See op. cit., pp. 276-7. 

“For a general discussion of the enueg in Italy, compare Hill, 
op. cit., pp. 276-293. 

™See Kenneth McKenzie, Le Noie di Antonio Pucci secondo la 
lezione del codice di Wellesley gid Kirkupiano (Studi dedicati « 
Francesco Torraca, pp. 179-90); The Oxford Text of the Noie of 
Antonio Pucci (Reprinted from Anniversary Papers by Colleagues 
and Pupils of George Lyman Kittredge, Boston, 1913). 
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is always a form meaning ‘ vexation’ or ‘that which is 
vexing,’ ’® in its later developments we find greater free- 
dom both in the connection of the thought of the poem and 
in the use of repetition. For instance, Pucci’s Capitolo 
morale, the most elaborate form of the enueg that we have, 
“is not composed of disconnected sentences arranged by 
chance, but consists of a series of well-chosen observations 
grouped in special classes according as they refer to re- 
ligion, politeness, social relations, or table manners.” '* 
If we compare Pucci’s poem with any one of the examples 
of repetition noted in the Divine Comedy, we shall observe 
also that the two are exact parallels so far as the continu- 
ity of thought is concerned. In both cases a word or a 
phrase is repeated at the beginning of a number of suc- 
cessive tercets, and, while each tercet contains an observa- 
tion, the series of observations serve to illustrate a general 
subject. 

In the later forms of the enueg or nove the repeated 
word is also varied. For example, in a Portuguese poem 
of three hundred and forty-one verses, attributed to Gry- 
gorio Alfonso criado do bispo d'Evora, the alternate lines 
begin with arreneguo or rrenequo. However, the best 
illustration of the liberty permitted in the use of repeated 
forms is found in the following canzone of Bindo 
Bonichi: 


Guai a chi nel tormento 
Sua non puo spander voce 
Et quando foco il coce 
Gli convien d’allegrezza far sembianti. 
Guai a chi suo lamento 
Dir non po chi li noce 


* For examples of the plazer, a similar type of composition, com- 
pare Hill, op. cit., pp. 268-9; 284-5. 

*See Hill, op. cit., pp. 290-1. 

See Scelta di Curiosita Letterarie, vol. pp. 65-8. 
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Et qual gli @ piu feroce 

Costretto @ d’aggradir, se gli @ d’avanti. 

Guai a chi ’1 ben di se in altrui commette 
Che ’1 non certo di se, vive languendo; 
Et sovente temendo 

D’alto in bassezza ritorna suo stato. 

Guai a chi a servir alcun si mette, 

Che cominci amista frutto cherendo; 
Perché, l’util fallendo, 

Dimostra ’] fine el cominci ar viziato. 


Grave @ potere in pace 
Injuria sofferire, 
Da cui dovria venire, 
Per merito servire e onorare. 
Grav’ all’ verace 
Reprension, se fallire 
D’ altrui fa in se perire 
Le virta e coi vizii dimorare. 
Grav’ ® stare innocente tra i corrutti 
Fa lunga usanza debile ’1 costante 
Non avrai virtd tante 
Che sol non sia, se tu loro abbandoni. 
Grav’ @ all’ om poter piacere a tutti 
Perché® a ciascun suo piace simigliante 
Cosi il leve, e ’] pesante 
Son differenti: Piaci dunque a boni. 


FolV @ chi si diletta 
E a diservir prende 
Hom che non si difende, 
Perché fortuna tolle e da podere. 
Fol’ @ chi non aspetta 
Prezzo di quel che vende: 
Cosi chi Valtro offende. 
Di quel che fa de’ guiderdone avere 
Foll’ & chi si compreso @ d’arroganza 
Che di se presumme valer tanto 
Che fa del pianger canto 
Perch’ 6mo inciampa talor, e non cade. 
Foll’ @ chi chier d’ offesa perdonanza, 
Et mentre offende con celato manto, 
Perch? I’ offeso alquanto 
Dimostra non veder chi die tro il trade. 
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Sagg’ @ chi ben misura 
La sua operazione 
Et sempre a se prepone 
Se, mentre fa, come ricevitore. 
Sagg’ Om che procura 
Viver ogni stagione 
In modo che ragione 
Vinea il voler; e quei ne va col fiore. 
Sagg’ ® chi l’ 6m non giudica per vesta, 
Ma per lo far che ’n lui si sente e vede 
Saver talor si crede, 
Per apparenza, in tal che dentro & vano 
Sagg’ @ l 6m circundato da tempesta, 
Quel che scampar non po, se’n don concede 
Avendo sempre fede 
Che dopo ’1 monte puo trovar lo piano. 


Guai o poi che mio danno 
Dir non m’é conceduto 
Perch’ oggi @ vil tenuto, 
Schifando vizii, I animo gentile. 
Grave m’ @ per inganno, 
Trovando mi traduto 
Convenirmi star muto. 
Richiede ’1 ver talor segreto stile 
Folle fui quando ’n fals’ om mi commisi. 
Chi vuol fuggir malvagi viva solo: 
Padre inganna figliuolo 
Chi men si fida via miglior ellegge 
Saggio non so’, ma quel ch’ altrui promisi 
Sempre observai, e di cio non ho lodo. 
Vorrei posare e volo: 
Dio tratti altrui per qual me tratta legge. 


With reference to this canzone, Mr. Hill says: 7! “ Al- 
though no form of the word nova is found, still the com- 
position comes easily under the definition ; for it is a poem 
which consists of a series of disconnected ideas, and is 
marked by the frequent use of a phrase expressing a sen- 
timent of dislike or approval.” 

Now, if we compare the following passage in Purga- 


= Op. cit., p. 286. 
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torio x11, 25-63, with Bindo Bonichi’s canzone, we shall 
observe that the symmetrical arrangement is exactly the 
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same in both cases: 


Vedea colui che fu nobil creato 
Pid ch’ altra creatura, gid dal cielo 
Folgoreggiando scender da un late. 
Vedea Briaréo, fitto dal telo 
Celestial, giacer dall’ altra parte, 
Grave alla terra per lo mortal gelo. 
Vedea Timbreo, vedea Pallade e Marte, 
Armati ancora, intorno al padre loro, 
Mirar le membra de’ Giganti sparte. 
Vedea Nembrot a pié del gran lavoro, 
Quasi smarrito, e riguardar le genti 
Che in Sennaar con lui superbi foro. 
O Niobé, con che occhi dolenti 
Vedeva io te segnata in sulla strada 
Tra sette e sette tuoi figliuoli spenti! 
O Saiil, come in sulla propria spada 
Quivi parevi morto in Gelboa, 
Che poi non senti pioggia n@ rugiada! 
O folle Aragne, si vedea io te 


Gid mezza aragna, trista in su gli stracci 


Dell’ opera che mal per te si fe’. 
O Roboam, gia non par che minacci 
Quivi il tuo segno; ma pien di spavento 


Nel porta un carro prima che altri il cacci. 


Mostrava ancor lo duro pavimento 
Come Alméon a sua madre fe’ caro 
Parer lo sventurato adornamento 

Mostrava come i figli si gittaro 
Sopra Sennacherib dentro dal tempio, 
E come, morto lui, quivi il lasciaro. 

Mostrava la ruina e il crudo scempio 
Che fe’ Tamiri, quando disse a Ciro: 
*Sangue sitisti, ed io di sangue t’ empio’. 

Mostrava come in rotta si fuggiro 
Gli Assiri, poi che fu morto Oloferne, 
Ed anche le reliquie del martiro. 

Vedéa Troia in cenere e in caverne. 

O Ilion, come te basso e vile 
Mostrava il segno che Ii si discerne! 
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In the passage just given there are three groups of four 
tercets each, the initial word of each tercet of the first 
group being Vedea, that of the second O, and that of the 
third Mostrava. Finally, all three of these words are 
brought together and form the initial words of the three 
lines composing the tercet following the three groups just 
mentioned. The canzone of Bindo Bonichi consists of 
five strophes, each having a repeated phrase, which occurs 
at the beginning of every fourth line of the sixteen verses 
composing the strophe. The repeated phrase of the first 
strophe is Guat a, that of the second Grave é, that of the 
third Foll’ é, that of the fourth Sagq’ é, and in the fifth 
all four of these phrases are repeated just as Vedea, O, 
and Mostrava are repeated in a single tercet by Dante.** 


Outver M. Jounston. 


“For examples of repetition in Old French, compare Paris, 
Extraits de la Chanson de Roland, p. xxxix; Griber, Zeitschrift, 
vi, pp. 492-500; A. Nordfeld, Les Couplets similaires dans la vieille 
épopée francaise, Stockholm, 1893; Geddes, La Chanson de Roland, 
New York, 1906, p. LXI. 
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XXIV.—THE ORGANIC UNITY OF TWELFTH 
NIGHT 


There is no agreement among Shakespearian critics 
with regard to the organic unity of Twelfth Night. Dr. 
Furnivall in one place believes that “the leading note of 
the play is fun.” In another place he says less aptly 
that “the lesson is, sweet are the uses of adversity.” * 
Morton Luce records his “impression that the perfect 
unity of Twelfth Night lies in the wise good humor that 
pervades the play.” * Schlegel is representative of a group 
of critics who believe that “ love regarded as an affair of 
the imagination rather than of the heart, is the fundamen- 
tal theme running through all the variations of the play.” * 
Most commentators, however, have agreed that the leading 
thought of this play may be discovered in its title; that 
the words Twelfth Night, or What You Will, are them- 
selves the key-note of the play; that Shakespeare’s first 
thought was to provide a comedy suitable for the festival. 
No one of these critics has thought that an organic idea 
has been more than incidental in this creation of pure 
mirth. So purely comie are its scenes, and so entirely 
sufficient are all of its incidents, that critics have not gone 
behind its gay life to look for an underlying moral law. 

But such a moral law does exist as the fundamental 
idea of the play. Twelfth Night is a philosophical de- 

| fence of a moderate indulgence in pleasure, in opposition 
on the one hand to an extreme hostility to pleasure and on 


‘Twelfth Night. Ed. by Morton Luce. P. xxxiv (foot-notes). 
Tbid. 

* Twelfth Night. Ed. by Morton Luce, p. xxix. 

‘Brandes, Shakespeare, vol. 1, p. 273. 
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the other hand to an extreme self-indulgence. Of the two 
extremes, the course of life that would banish all indul- 
gence is emphasized as the more objectionable. In con- 


trast to both, wise moderation is held up as the course to. 


follow. 


In opposing the extreme of excessive austerity Shake- 
speare is taking up cudgels for the stage in its struggle 
against the puritans; for the dramatists and the puritans 
fell out about the question of pleasure and pastime. The 
puritans in Shakespeare’s day were permitting less and 
less of pleasure in their own lives, and in the lives of 
those about them. In this endeavor they were turning 
away from “ stage-plays” as one of the chief purveyors 
to the people’s pleasure. So little recreation, indeed, did 
they allow in their own life of discipline that their ene- 
mies accused them of banishing all recreation. 

Stephen Gosson in his Apology of the School of Abuse,* 
contended that the puritans did not banish recreation. 
However, recreation meant one thing to the dramatists 
and another and entirely different thing to the puritans. 
Puritans allowed as recreation, “ food, sleep, change of 
labour, music, conference with holy men, reading Fox, 


the Bible, and doing problems.” ® To the puritans it was 


atrictly re-creation, “ signifying to refresh either the body 
or the mind . . . when wearied, or spent in the employ- 
ment of men’s lawful callings, to the end that men re- 
ereated and refreshed, may cheerfully return to their law- 
ful callings again, and therein serve God faithfully.” 7 
To the man of the renaissance, with his love of imaginative 


*An Apologie of the Schools of Abuse: Arber Reprint edition, 
p. 72. 


*A Short Treatise against Stage Playes (1625), p. 241. 
lish Drama and Stage (Rox. Lib. 1869). 


*A Short Treatise against Stage Playes (1625), pp. 240, 241. 
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freedom and of pagan latitude, this definition of a recrea- 
tion leading to asceticism was entirely repellent. 

The puritan’s aversion to pleasure did not cease with 
his withdrawing of himself from pastimes and plays. He 
strove to make it impossible for others to enjoy what he 
thought a sin. It was not enough that, being virtuous, 
he did not care for cakes and ale, and ginger hot in 
the mouth; he was determined that others enjoying these 
things of the flesh should join him in giving them up, if 
not of their own free will, then by force of legislation or 
of arms. As a result the puritans stood out prominently 
and disagreeably in the mind of the average man of the 
street in Shakespeare’s day, for their hostile attitude 
towards pleasure, and their zeal in trying to force their 
opinion upon others. 

To the dramatist the name of puritan was, therefore, 
anathema; and he savagely attacked him in his most 
effective way. On every stage he held him up to scorn as 
a man who merely affected holiness. This he gave out 
to be the real puritan. In these attacks he presented the 
puritan condemning all pastimes, not that the puritan 
might grow strong by righteous living, but that he might 
enjoy the good opinion of others for a piety which in 
reality he did not possess. In short the dramatist made 
the puritan out to be a religious hypocrite: to the world 
a strict observer of religious forms, but at heart a self- 
seeker. 

William Prynne in 1633, reviewing the dramatist’s 
hostility to his fellow puritans, said rightly that in their 
plays puritans were represented as either “ hypocrites, 
fools, or furious mad-ones.” Such indeed might be a gen- 
eral description of the puritans that Jonson, Marston, and 
Chapman give us in their plays. Zeal-of-the-Land Busy 
in Bartholomew Fair and Deacon Ananias in The 
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Alchemist well correspond to Prynne’s description of the 
dramatist’s attack upon the puritan. 

The puritan as he appears in the plays of the Eliza- 
bethan dramatists meets no mercy. He is created for 
the purpose of derision. After he has been given an 
opportunity to display his churlish parts in denouncing 
vices, he is quickly revealed the hypocrite in word and 
deed, while the degree of his back-sliding is proportioned 
to his earlier pretence of virtue. As a result his dis- 
grace at the end of the play is as satisfying to his enemies 
as it is humiliating to himself. 

Shakespeare’s method of attacking the puritans, how- 
ever, is far less obvious than that of his fellow dramatists. 
By some he has even been thought to pass over with indif- 
ference the dispute of the theatre with the puritans. His 
infrequent mention of puritans lends appearance to this 
view, as does the fact that in his dramas we find only in- 
frequent, and then only obscured, satire of puritan cos- 
tume, speech, and manner. However, he does take part 
in the dispute, but in his distinctive way. Measure for 
Measure is characteristic of Shakespeare’s method of 
attacking the enemy of the stage. In it he elevates his 
criticism of the religious reformers of the day from the 
level of personal satire and abuse to a higher plane of 
philosophical discussion. Angelo in this play is a seath- 
ing denunciation of a hypocrite who in his abuse of power 
falls from heights of severe virtue to gross sin. 

In Twelfth Night certain factors have obscured the 
organic unity that is behind the spontaneous and satis- 
fying mirth of the play. The fact that Shakespeare’s 
art is romantic and not realistic, has hidden the under- 
lying purpose of the play behind its story of love at 
cross purposes. Another fact that contributes to make 
our understanding of the play less complete is our re- 
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moval from the thought of the day for which the play was 
written. There is no doubt that in this as in Shake- 
speare’s other plays there is a large body of ideas, facts, 
and sentiments which the author could presuppose oa 
the part of his audience, but which we have to reconstruct 
with the assistance of notes and comments, so far as we 
are able to reconstruct them at all. The theme of 7'wel/th 
Night, closely related as I believe that it is to the actual 
thought of the day, required less explanation at that time 
than it requires now. Malvolio’s dress, his starched gait, 
his close cut hair, his nasal intonation of voice, told the 
Elizabethan audience what has frequently been doubted 
by critics since that time, that Malvolio was none other 
than a puritan. 

The organic idea quickening and giving life to Twe/fih 
Night was born of the strife of Shakespeare’s day. Writ- 
ten at a time when the renaissance and the reformation 
had come in England to the parting of the ways, Twelfth 
Night bears testimony of the influence of these contend- 
ing currents of freedom and of restraint. Society was at 
variance with itself; and in the excitement of political 
- and religious strife, extremes of every kind were champi- 
oned. The puritan party was rallying to the defense of 
an extreme virtue; and against them were arrayed all the 
elements of society that held either other ideals or no 
ideals at all. It was no time for dispassionate judgment 
te assert itself. A judicious Hooker was at this time as 
rare as he was influential. Well-balanced natures that 
could at the same time feel deeply and judge rightly were 
conspicuously infrequent. 

There was in the controversial puritan writing of (hie 
time as in the writing of their opponents, especially at the 
beginning of the dispute, the attempt to insist upon moder- 
ation in everything in life. In and out of the drama is 
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heard the plea for moderation, measure, a mean in all 
things; it is pointed out repeatedly that nature tolerates 
nothing in extreme degree. At first both puritans and 
their enemies allowed the use, but disallowed the abuse. 
The middle ground of things that were “ indifferent,” 
however, grew smaller to the puritans as the years ad- 
vanced; and forms and ceremonies, recreations and diver- 
sions, that at one time were allowed, were gradually added 
to the list of forbidden things. The moderate middle 
ground upon which the man of the renaissance could meet 
and enjoy the reformed protestant became finally too small 
to stand upon; and the sweet uses of philosophy and of 
reasonableness gave way to party strife and prejudice. 

The well balanced life, although an ideal that in theory 
hovered before the eyes ot both dramatists and puritans, 
gave way in the heat of persecution and of hatred to pas- 
sion; and as a result the followers of the reformation 
found an ever-increasing gulf forming between themselves 
and the men of the new learning. “ Tell many of these 
men of the Scripture,” says an ardent follower of the 
reformation, in speaking of the true sons of the renais- 
sance, “ they will scoff and turn it into a jest. Rebuke 
them for breaking the Sabbath day, they will say, you are 
a man of the Sabbath, you are very precise, you will al- 
low us nothing, you will have nothing but the word of 
God; you will permit us no recreation, but have men like 
asses, who never rest but when they are eating.” § 

The correction of the abuse alone did not satisfy the 
ery for reform, but because this or that practice was not 
found mentioned in Holy Scripture, it should, therefore, 
the reformer maintained, be taken away. The determina- 
tion of the puritans to follow every action of Christ’s 


*A Short Treatise against Stage Playes (1625), pp. 240, 241. 
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(and no other’s) as nearly as they were able (“omnis 
Christi actio nostra est instructio”),° left no common 
standing ground upon which the pleasure seeker of the 
theatre and the sterner abstainer from pleasure could 
meet. The lack of balance, of moderation, on the part of 
the reformers, caused the friends of the arts to plead in 
vain that because of the abuse, the use should not be de- 
nied. “ But what!” Sir Philip Sidney exclaims in de- 
fending poetry against its defamers, “‘ Shall the abuse of 
a thing, make the right use odious?” }° 
Shakespeare, one of the sanest men that ever lived, view- 
ed the struggles about him with a calmness that refused to 
allow him to become a partisan on either side. When the 
reformers were sweeping aside all pastime, and their op- 
ponents in reaction were sinking to new follies in their 
opposition, Shakspeare composed Twelfth Night in praise 
of the much-needed, well-balanced nature, to extoll that 
happy union of judgment and of feeling which is the basis 
of a higher sanity. He does this so deftly, with so little 
intrusion of his purpose in other than the most perfect dra- 
matic form, that we of another time, removed from the 
strife of the puritan age, enjoy the ~esult without realiz- 
ing the purpose behind the finished production. Only the 
figure of Malvolio stands out in his hostility to all forms of 
amusement, to remind us that he is Shakespeare’s coun- 
tribution to the portraits of those enemies of art and of 
life in its fullest development, which aroused the Eliza- 
bethan dramatists to energetic and continued opposition. 
The problem of life as Shakespeare saw it, and reveals 
it to us in this play, is basic; far greater than that of any 
group or sect of persons. It is the conflict in human 
jnature between the reason and the emotions; and he sug- 


* Stubbes, Anatomie of Abuses, p. 111. 
" Defense of Poesy. Ed. by A. 8S. Cook (1890), p. 36. 
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gests to us in the perfect sanity of Viola and of Feste that, 
the solution lies not in the exclusion of the one or the. 
other, but in the union of the two, In two groups of char- } 
acters in the play he presents to us the evil results of fol- 
lowing, to the exclusion of the other, either reason or 
emotion. In the self-conceited Malvolio and the strict 
Olivia he gives us representatives of those reformers of 
his day who, ignoring the moderate, gravitate to an ex- 
treme course of life in which reason is exalted to the exclu- 
sion of the emotions. Similarly, in Sir Andrew and Sir 
Toby, the other extreme from a well-ordered life is repre- 
sented, one in which pleasure and folly make up the whole 
existence of man. 

Edmund Spenser, in the second canto of the second 
book of the Fairte Queene, which is devoted to the virtue 
of temperance, gives us in allegorical narrative form what 
Shakespeare is giving us in Twelfth Night in dramatic 
form. There we are shown “the face of golden Mean,” 


whom “her sisters, two extremities, strive to banish clean.” 
These three sisters correspond to the three divisions that 
may .be made of the important characters of Twelfth 
Night. Of the three sisters, Medina, or Golden Mean, is 
opposed on the one hand to Elissa, melancholy and un- 
friendly to good cheer ; and on the other hand to the young 
Perissa, “ full of disport still laughing, loosly light.” 


Betwixt them both the fair Medina sate, 
With sober grace and goodly carriage; 
With equal measure she did moderate 

The strong extremities of their outrage. 
The forward pair she ever would assuage 
When they would strive due reason to exceed. 


Malvolio and Olivia in Twelfth Night may be said to 
correspond to Elissa who “ with bent lowering brows, as 
she would threat, she scould and fround with froward 
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countenance.” Similarly Andrew Aguecheek and Orsino 
correspond to Perissa, the other sister, in whom is em- 
bodied the opposite extreme: 

No measure in her mood, no rule of right, 

But poured out in pleasure and delight; 


In wine and meats she flowed above the bank, 
And in excess exceeded her own might. 


In Feste and Viola, we have the golden mean of the play. 
The description of Medina by Spenser might well describe 
Viola: 


Ne in her speech, ne in her havior, 
Was lightness seen or looser vanity, 
But gracious womanhood and gravity, 
Above the reason of her youthly years. 


There is general agreement among critics with regard 
to the excellence and the sanity of the characters of Viola 
and Feste. To them Shakespeare has given self-control 
\ and a penetration that guide them in their course of life, 
\ without exposing them to the extreme either of folly or 
‘of austerity. They represent the golden mean of tem- 
perance, in whom reason and emotion are at poise. 

The affection that Shakespeare has for Viola, who with 
Feste shares the distinction of standing between the 
“lighter people ” and “ the prudent ones,” is clear. It is 
she to whom Shakespeare gives his own thoughts when she 
defends Feste’s fooling, condemned by both Malvolio and 
\ Olivia: 

This fellow is wise enough to play the fool, 
And to do that well, craves a kind of wit; 


He must observe their mood upon whom he jests, 
The quality of person and the time: 


This is a practice 
As full of labour as a wise man’s art: 


‘ 
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In another place Viola shows a sense of proportion in 
rating sins, that we neither expect nor find in Malvolio 
or Olivia. 

I hate ingratitude more in a man 
Than lying, vainess, babling, drunkeness, 
Or any taint of vice, whose strong corruption 


Inhabits our frail blood. 
III, 4. 


But this ability to see and to think clearly, and to con- 
trol her affections when necessary, was Viola’s part in 
Shakespeare’s plan of the play. As a further result of | 
her well-balanced character, the plan of the play rewards 
her with the husband of her choice, while Orsino and 
Olivio are defeated in the aims of their affections. Sim- 
ilarly Feste in the sub-plot does not meet disappointment 
as do Andrew and Malvolio, but remains the happy son of 
mirth, to whom Shakespeare has given in goodly measure 
his own penetration into the motives of others. 

In the persons of Orsino and Sir Andrew we have 
characters that are accepted as examples, in different de- 
grees, of ungoverned natures. Orsino has surrendered him- 
self entirely to his passion for Olivia, that will “bide no 
denay.”” No check of reason holds him back from his ex- 
travagance of love; and when count is taken at the 
end, his suit for the hand of Olivia is no more successful 
than that of the witless Sir Andrew, who has wasted his 
time in “ fencing, dancing, and bear-baiting.”’ So far as 
they are shown to us they have acted without reference to 
the guidance of reason; and are the products of their sur- 
render to their unchecked inclinations. 

With Sir Andrew may be included Sir Toby, Maria, and 
Fabian, as representatives of the extreme of mirth and 
frivolity. Andrew is in the fore-rank of these “ lighter 
people.” He is closely followed, however, by Sir Toby, 
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who will not hear of a song of “ good-life,” but clamors 
for a “ love-song,”’ which has as its theme the present en- 
joyment of life— 

For in delay there lies no plenty, 

Present mirth has present laughter, 


What’s to come is still unsure. 
EE, 3. 


On the same occasion it is Sir Andrew who gives utterance 
to his belief that life consists not of the four elements, but 
rather of eating and drinking; and for this sentiment 
he is proclaimed by Sir Toby, to the accompaniment of a 
call for wine, no less than a scholar. 

The character of Olivia is open to no misunderstanding. 
She is the most impulsive of the whole impulsive group ; 
nor do we feel the smallest surprise when her exaggerated 
grief gives sudden place to exaggerated passion. With re- 
gard to grouping her with Malvolio, however, it is impor- 
tant to dwell upon her determination to spend seven years 
in mourning. Her actions and words ally ber with “ her 
sad and civil steward,” who suits so well with her fortunes. 
Her nature and his agree in looking upon life with sever- 
ity. Her austere attitude is natural to her, so that it is 
not solely because of the recent death of her brother that 
she hath abjured the company and the sight of men. Until 
her distracting frenzy for Cesario seizes upon her, she not 
only rules pleasure out of her own life but regulates the 
life of her household with severity. The reproofs that she 
administers to Feste and to Cesario, upon her first visit, 
reveal her a stern governess of her household. “ She has 
no folly,” as the Clown says of her. Her whole endeavor 
is concentrated upon a rule of reform that will either sep- 
arate Sir Toby and the other members of her household 
from their disorders, or else dismiss them from her house. 

It is to this model of virtue that comes the distracting 
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frenzy of falling in love with Viola disguised as a mes- 
senger from Orsino. Her self-discipline does not save her 
from the folly of loving Viola madly in spite of her reso- 
lution not to admit the suit of man. She is conscious of 
her revolt from her standard of reason and refers to it 
several times: 

There is something in me that reproves my fault 

But such a headstrong potent fault it is, 


That it but mocks reproof. 
III, 4. 


I love thee so, that maugre all thy pride, 
Nor wit nor reason can my passion hide. 


Olivia is only one of a number of examples that Shake- 
speare gives us in his plays, to show the futility of the 
aims of those who would be wiser than nature; and seek, 
in ruling out of life the emotions, to exalt the single stand- 
ard of reason to supreme importance. 


Malvolio shares with Olivia the distinction of repre- 
senting the extreme of austerity, and is similarly brought 
to see his error. The placing of Olivia and Malvolio in 
the centre of the plot interest, points to Shakespeare’s 
intention in this play of emphasizing the inability of the 
puritans to rule out of life pleasure and pastime. 

Those critics who have found Malvolio’s punishment 4 
both coarse and excessive have failed to conceive Malvolio 
as the hypocrite that Shakespeare intended him to be. 
This was the Elizabethan dramatist’s usual denunciation 
of the puritans who ordered their life after Malvolio’s 


“T. Kenny (1864). Furness, Twelfth Night, p. 382: “There is 
nothing in his conduct to justify the unscrupulous persecution of 
his tormentors.” 

Wm. Archer, in Furness, Twelfth Night, p. 399: “Punishment 
excessive to the point of barbarity.” 
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principles. It is Maria, Olivia’s handmaid, who reveal; 
him to us. She knows from frequent observation both 
what he is and what he is not. He is not as he seems, 
genuinely pious man. It is only sometimes that he is a 
kind of a puritan. His puritanism is a pose that he adopts 
te advance himself at this time when with his mistress 
puritanical mannerisms are in favor. He affects it all. 
The show of wisdom and of gravity that he puts on, he 
learns from books. He is not what he appears, a grave 
and sedate man of virtue, acting from the conviction of his 
inner spirit, zealous in the truth, and therefore not suffer- 
ing any vice to go unreprehended in Olivia’s house. At 
heart he is very different, as Maria tells us, from that 
which he appears to be. He is not humble in spirit; but 
proud and arrogant to those below him. He is the best 
persuaded of himself, so crammed, as he thinks, with 
excellences, that it is his ground of faith that all who look 
upon him love him. 

A complete antithesis exists between his ground of faith 
and that of the true Christian of the day, who, wishing to 
make more sincere his expression of love to God and man, 
had given to him, in derision at first, the name of puritan. 
Maria’s exposition of Malvolio’s ground of faith as self- 
love marks him off in spirit from the part he acts, and 
classes him as a hypocrite. 

The inconsistencies in Malvolio’s character that Mr. 
Archer and other critics '* have noted and have attributed 
to Shakespeare’s incomplete mastery in the delineation of 
Olivia’s steward, are not defects, but the natural incon- 
sistencies that would arise in such a conflict between the 
real Malvolio and the part that he is acting. 

It is probable that to the audience of his day, Malvolio 
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appeared as a designing steward, who hoped to win his 
lady’s favor by playing the puritan in her household. 
Feste had a shrewd suspicion of his motive when he wished 
him a “speedy infirmity for the better increasing his 
folly.” Maria also saw through him. She based her plot 
of the letter on this weakness. Finally we hear Malvolio 
confessing in secret that his thoughts are upon the days 
when he shall be Count Malvolio by reason of marriage to 
his lady. If we keep this motive of his in mind, and 
measure his desire to please Olivia accordingly, there will 
arise no doubt in our mind as to whether his punishment 
is excessive. 

In the presence of Olivia and of others he may feign a 
humbleness, but there is no genuine humility in Malvolio’s 
make-up. When alone, in thinking of the favor his mis- 
tress shows him, “ contemplation makes a rare turkey- 
cock of him” and “he jets under his advanced plumes.” 
And later he shows his inner self by believing the passages 
of impossible grossness in the letter with their appeal to his 
enormous self-conceit. Besides being encouraged in the 
letter to make love to Olivia, he is urged to cast his humble 
slough, and appear fresh, to be opposite with a kinsman, 
surly with servants. He is commanded to let his tongue 
tang with arguments of state and to put himself into the 
trick of singularity. 

No order could be more welcome to Malvolio, whose 
thoughts are constantly on “state” and on the acquiring 
of power. “ This is open,” he exclaims with delight upon 
receiving the command, “TI will be proud, I will read poli- 
tick authors, I will baffle Sir Toby, I will wash off gross 
acquaintance, I will be point devise the very man. I will 
be strange, stout, in yellow stockings and cross-gartered, 
even with the swiftness of putting on.” And he is 
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“strange” and “stout” when he comes to Olivia in 
yellow stockings. With ridiculous boldness in his lady’s 
presence, he answers Maria with, “Shall nightingales 
answer daws?” And later, when given over to the care 
of Sir Toby, he is both surly with servants and opposite 
with akinsman. Here it is that he revels according to his 
nature in disdain and arrogance, “ Go hang yourselves all, 
you are idie, shallow things; I am not of your element; 
you shall know more hereafter.” 

If further proof were needed to mark off Malvolio and 
Olivia as of “the prudent ones,” a formidable list of 
qualities and practices objectionable to them might be 
compiled, in which together they shared their disapproval 
with other puritans. In such a list would be included 
health-drinking, drunkeness, quarrelling, bear-baiting, 
fencing, bad manners, dancing, evil company, mis-spend- 
ing time, poetry, plays, idle compliment, untruths, idle- 
ness, jesting, pranks, boldness, oaths, lack of regard for 
proper place and proper time, singing, disorderly conduct, 
staying out late at night, feasting, music, discourtesy, 
disrespect of persons, folly, fashionable dress, shallowness. 
The sure hand of the master dramatist has touched Mal- 
volio’s and Olivia’s dislike of these habits lightly, but suffi- 
ciently to score his points with an audience alive to the 
significance of each touch. In forming our opinion of 
Olivia and of Malvolio with regard to this list, it is well 
to keep in mind that in an age of greater license than our 
own, some of the habits objected to by Malvolio, such as 
excessive drinking, bear-baiting and oaths, which are offen- 
sive to us, were not objectionable to most people. 

At the end of Twelfth Night is a song sung by Feste 
that is thought by some to be full of wisdom and by others 
to be hardly intelligible. The refrain to each couplet 
omitted, the words of the song are as follows: 
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When that I was and a little tiny boy, 
A foolish thing was but a toy. 


But when I came to man’s estate, 
Gainst Knaves and Thieves men shut their gate. 


But when I came alas to wive, 
/ By swaggering could I never thrive. 


, But when I came unto my beds, ; 
\ With tosspots still had drunken heads. 


A great while ago the world begun, 
But that’s all one, our play is done, 
And we'll strive to please you every day. 


In these words we have Feste touching lightly upon the 
fundamental idea of the play. Experience, coming to him 
with man’s estate, has taught him the difference between 
men who are knaves and men who are not. The third and 
fourth stanzas of his song give his division of knaves 
into two classes, representatives of each of which he finds 
in his fellows of the sub-plot. Malvolio, who by swagger- 
ing tries to thrive in his suit for Olivia’s hand, is his 
reference tv the one class; and Sir Toby, Olivia’s drunken 
cousin, and his foolish dupe Sir Andrew Aguecheek, whom 
canary has put down, are the point of his allusion to the 
tosspots, who go to bed with drunken heads. This divi- 
sion of knaves by Feste is his reference to the followers 
of the two extremes in the play. Experience has taught 
him that against both “ men shut their gates.” 

“A great while ago the world begun,” he adds. This 
matter of good and evil is as old as the world, is his 
thought. You have seen the folly of the fools, and the 
disappointments that they have reaped from their folly. 
“ But that’s all one, the play is done, we will strive to 
please you every day.” 

Thus ft is that Feste, the wise discerner of motives 
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throughout the play, gives us in this his song, and the last 
words of the comedy, assistance in penetrating to its 
fundamental idea; and in so doing adds his word to the 
support of the theory that Shakespeare in Twelfth Night 
scorns the folly of extremes, and holds up to high praise 
the mean that we term golden. 


Morris P. Trtey. 
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THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA 


MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION 


The thirty-first annual meeting of the Moprern Lan- 
e@uaGe AssOcIATION OF AMERICA, a joint meeting with 
the American Association, was held 
under the auspices of Harvard University, at Cambridge, 
Mass., December 29, 30, 31, 1913, in accordance with the 
folloing invitation: 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
CAMBRIDGE. 
DECEMBER, 17, 1912. 
Dear Mr. Howard: 

I write to say that if there is any chance of the Modern Language 
Association of America meeting in Cambridge and Boston a year 
hence, I hope you will extend a most cordial invitation to them on 
behalf of Harvard University. 

Very truly yours, 
A. LAWRENCE LOWELL. 
Proressor W. G. Howarp. 


All sessions of both Associations wer held in Emerson 
Hall. 


FIRST SESSION OF THE M. L. A., MONDAY, DECEMBER 29 


The meeting was cald to order by Professor Alexander 
R. Hohlfeld, President of the Association, at 2.50 p. m. 


The Secretary of the Association, Professor W. G. How- 
ard, presented as his report volume xxvii of the Publica- 
tions of the Association, including the Procedings of the 
last annual meeting; and the report was unanimusly ac- 
cepted. 
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The Tresurer of the Association, Professor Karl Young, 


presented the folloing report: 


A. CURRENT RECEITS AND EXPENDITURES 


RECEITS 

Balance on hand, December 20, 1912, - - + - $ 634 1b 
From Members for 1906, - - $ 3 00 

- 3 00 

“ we, - 3 00 

- - 6 00 

* - 12 00 

- - 74 00 

we, - - 48 10 
From Members, for Life Member- 

ship, on behalf of the Trustees 

of the Permanent Fund, - - 100 00 

———— $3,373 60 

From Libraries, for Vol. XXVI, - $ 2 70 


For Publications, Vols. VIII-XX, - $ 120 94 


- 10 20 
ait, - 6 75 
XXII, - 5 40 
“ - 10 00 
*. - 21 35 
Miscellaneous, - 36 80 
$ 291 29 
For Reprints, Vol. XXVIII, - ‘ 15 00 
From Advertisers, Vol. XXVII, -$% 157 50 
$ 195 00 


Interest, Bank of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis., 44 72 


$4,193 31 


$4,827 46 


$ 273 70 
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EXPENDITURES 
To Secretary, for Salary, - - - $ 400 00 
“ Stationery and 
Printing, - - 42 63 
“ Postage and Ex- 
pressage, - - 22 90 
——— 465 53 
To Secretary, Central Division, for 
Salary, - - $ 100 00 
Expenses, - - 91 34 
———— $191 34 
To Tresurer, for Salary, - - - $ 200 00 
“Stationery and 
Printing, - - 15 55 
Postage and Ex- 
pressage, - - 83 84 
“Clerical services, - 17 85 
“ Tresurer’s Assistant, for Salary, 50 00 
Expenses, 50 10 
——_ $ 417 34 
For Printing Publications, 
Vol. XXVIII, No. 1, - - $ 677 67 
“ XXVIII, No. 2, : - 611 23 
XXVIII, No. 3, - - 672 11 
$1,961 O1 
For Reprinting Publications, 
Old Series, Vols. I and II, - - - $ 215 50 
For Printing and Mailing Program, 
3lst Annual Meeting, - - - - 163 50 
To Committee of Central Division on Prepara- 
tion of College Teachers of English, - 21 10 
To Committee of Central Division on Simplified 
Spelling, - - - - - - 21 00 
For Purchase of Publications, - : - . 72 24 
Transferd to Permanent Fund, 100 00 
Exchange, - - : - - - - 2 30 
$3,630 86 
Balance on hand, December 22, 1913, - 1,196 60 


$4,827 46 
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B. INVESTED FUNDS 


Bright Fund (Eutaw Savings Bank, 
Baltimore), 
Principal, December 20, 1912, - $1,668 45 
Interest, April 1, 1913, - : 74 93 
$1,743 38 
von Jagemann Fund (Cambridge Savings Bank), 
Principal, December 20, 1912, - $1,157 52 
Interest, January 23, 1913, - 23 14 
Interest, July 24, 1913, - - 23 60 
1,204 26 
$2,947 64 


The President of the Association appointed the folloing 
committees : 


(1) To audit the Tresurer’s report: Professors H. E. 
Greene, E. H. Mensel, and J. D. Bruce. 

(2) To nominate officers: Professors Gustav Gruener, 
E. C. Armstrong, and C, F. Brown. 


To test the feeling of the meeting the Secretary askt for 
a vote on the folloing proposition: 


Resolvd: that this meeting favors the holding of a Union 
Meeting in 1914 and the holding of an annual meeting of the 
Association at San Francisco in the summer of 1915. 


There wer no votes in the affirmativ. 


On motion of the Secretary it was 


Voted: that the Executiv Council be authorized to appoint a 
delegate or delegates to the Conference of Teachers of English at 
Stratford-upon-Avon in the first week of August, 1914. 


On behalf of Professor E. M. Hopkins, Chairman, the 
Secretary offerd to those interested copies of a Report on 
the Cost and Labor of English Teaching by a Committee 
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of the Central Division of the Modern Language Associa- 
tion of America and the National Council of Teachers of 
English, and conveyd to the meeting Professor Hopkins’s 
invitation to all members of the Association to apply to 
him for additional copies. 


The Secretary red the folloing letter: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
Bureau of Education 
WASHINGTON 
December 26, 1913. 
Mr. W. G. Howarp, 
Secretary, Modern Language Association of America, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


My dear Mr. Howard: 


May I ask that you will kindly give to the members of the 
Modern Language Association of America the greetings of the 
United States Bureau of Education and my hearty good wishes for 
a most pleasant and profitable meeting. Will you also assure them 
that it will give us great pleasure to serve them in any way we 
ean at any time. , 

Yours sincerely, 
P. P. CLAXTON, 
Commissioner. 


This letter was gratefully acknoledged. 
The reading of papers was then begun. 


1. “ Bishop Las Casas and the Rise of the Myth of the 
Noble Indian.” By Professor Camillo von Klenze, of 
Brown University. 

[The discoverers of America, like Columbus and Vespucci, and 
other travelers to the new continent in the 15th and 16th centuries, 
like Magellan, Staden, Thevet, Ulrich Schmidt, etc., describe the 
nativs sometimes as kindly, sometimes as savage. They hav no 
thesis to prove. Several writers, however, like Oviedo (1535), 
Gomara (1553), and others, in order to extenuate the Spanish atro- 
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cities in Central and South America, make the Indian the embodi- 
ment of all that is savage and bestial. Such injustis, added to the 
unutterable cruelties inflicted on the aborigines, evoked the protest 
of the Spanish Bishop Las Casas and caused him to spend his life 
in, the attempt to alleviate the sufferings of the defenseless nativs. 
His pamflet, Brevissima relacion de la destruycion de las Indias 
(1552), is an eloquent vindicaton of the gentle and kindly Indian 
whom Spanish selfishness had wittingly misrepresented. The book 
was taken up with almost incredible avidity by the enemies of 
Spain and of Catholicism—and their name was legion—in the 16th 
and 17th centuries. Over forty editions appeard in seven languages, 
in the Netherlands, in France, in Germany, in England, and in 
Italy. The introductions to these translations reflect the great 
political and theological struggles of the age of the Counter-Refor- 
mation and of dawning Toleration. Other writers soon folloed. So 
the Milanese Benzoni, Englishmen like Francis Drake and Walter 
Raleigh, and especially the half-breed Garcillasso de la Vega, whose 
voluminus Commentarios reales (Lisbon, 1609) add grandeur and 
dignity to the picture of the innocent and noble Indian of Las 
Casas. Thus, before the opening of Canada in the second half of 
‘the 17th century, the way had been thoroly prepared for an enthu- 
siastic reception of the North-American Indian who was destind to 
play so powerful a part in the imagination of Europe.—Twenty-five 
minutes. ] 


2. ‘Emerson et Montaigne.” By Professor Régis 


Michaud, of Princeton University. 


[L’essai d’Emerson sur Montaigne, dans ses Representative Men, 
constitue un chapitre important de Vhistoire de l’influence de Mon- 
taigne A l’étranger. Par une comparaison suivie de certains pas- 
sages du Journal d’Emerson récemment publié, de ses essais et d'une 
édition de Montaigne annotée par Emerson lui-méme, l’auteur de ce 
rapport précisait l’étendue de la dette d’Emerson envers Montaigne. 
Il attribuait 4 Montaigne 1) une influence directe sur certain:s 
dates critiques de la vie de pensée d’Emerson, 2) la doctrine essen- 
tielle de certains essais sur l’amitié, les livres, histoire, l'éducation, 
3) la philosophie des héros, 4) le scepticisme relatif d’Emerson et ce 
qu’il nomme sa “ gaie science.” L’auteur finissait par une critique 
du portrait de Montaigne tel que le donne Emerson dans les Repre- 
sentative Men.—T wenty-five minutes.] 


3. “Goethe as viewed by Emerson.” By Dr. Fred- 
erick A. Braun, of Princeton University. 
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[The esteem in which Emerson is held as one of our foremost 
thinkers and the groing sentiment that he is the most represen- 
tativ American poet lend increasing interest to his relation to the 
great literary men of Europe. The present study treated of Emer- 
son’s diverse attitudes toward Goethe and sought to thro new light 
on them from sources hitherto unused and but iittle known.—Twenty 


minutes. 


4. “The History of the Letters of Abelard and He- 
leise.” By Dr. Charlotte E. Morgan, of Mrs. Randall- 
MclIver’s Classes. 


(The purpose of the paper was twofold: in the first place, it 
traced the history of the Letters from the first printed edition, 
in 1616, to date, and shoed how the changes introduced in the 
French versions of the seventeenth century, and retaind in the Eng- 
lish versions to this day, wer due to direct imitation of The Letters 
of a Portuguese Nun; in the second place, it indicated the known 
facts concerning Abelard and Heloise from their time to 1616, and 
the problems presented—the lateness of the manuscript, 1359 or 
later, the lack of contemporary reference to the letters, or to the 
romance, the renown of both in the time of Jean de Meung; and 
finally it suggested questions pertinent to the further investigation 
of the authenticity of some or all of the Letters.—Ten minutes.] 


This paper was discust by Professor W. H. Hulme. 


5. “A Twelfth-Century Vision of the Other World.” 
By Dr. H. W. L. Dana, of Columbia University. 


{An account of a hitherto unpublisht Vision, found in a manu- 
script of the Bibliotheque Nationale at Paris. The Vision seems to 
hay been written by a Cistercian Monk at the end of the 12th cen- 
tury. It describes the departure of a monk’s soul from his body; 
his visit to the regions of Purgatory, the mouth of Hell, the throne 
of God, ete.; and his return to the body. The relation of this 
Vision to other Medieval Vision Literature and to Dante’s Divine 
Comedy.—Twenty-five minutes. ] 


6. “ Notes on Dante’s Gianni Schicchi and a Few Par- 
allels.” By Mr. Rudolph Altrocchi, of Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

[The episode of Gianni Schicchi as given by erly Dante commen- 
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tators. Conjectures on its origin. Two parallels in the Italian 
Novella. The same story dramatized by Regnard. His supposed 
sources, and two imitators. The story as it appears in a French 
and in an English novel of the middle of the nineteenth century. 
Possible relations between these varius forms.—Fifteen minutes.] 


At eight o’clock in the evening of Monday, December 

4 29, members of both Associations assembled in Emerson 
Hall, Professor A. R. Hohlfeld in the chair. In the name 

: of President Lowell they wer welcomd to Harvard Uni- 
versity by Professor George Herbert Palmer. Thereupon 
an address was deliverd by Professor Harold N. Fowler, 
of Western Reserve University, President of the American 
Philological Association, on “ The Present and Future of 
Classical Studies in the United States.” 

After these addresses, members and gests of the Associa- 
tions wer receivd in The Harvard Union by Professor 
and Mrs. Herbert Weir Smyth and Professor and Mrs. 
George Lyman Kittredge, representing the Divisions of 

Ancient and Modern Languages of the Harvard Faculty 
of Arts and Sciences. 


SECOND SESSION OF THE M. L. A., TUESDAY, DECEMBER 30 


The session began at 9.55 a. m., Professor Kenneth 
McKenzie in the chair. 


For the Trustees of the Permanent Fund Professor 
William Allan Neilson, Managing Trustee, reported that 
the amount of the fund on hand was $6600., and the 
report was unanimusly accepted. 

For the Committee on the Reproduction of Erly Texts 
Professor John William Cunliffe, Chairman, reported 
progress, and the report was unanimusly accepted. 


The reading of papers was then resumed. 


' 
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7. “The American Dialect Dictionary.” By Profes- 
sor William Edward Mead, of Wesleyan University, Con- 
necticut. 


[The importance and the magnitude of the work of preparing an 
adequate American Dialect Dictionary ar not generally appreciated, 
altho more than one tentativ effort has been made to deal with 
the problem. But the completion within the past decade of the 
great English Dialect Dictionary emphasizes the value of dialectal 
survivals and makes it possible to mesure in some degree the extent 
and the caracter of the work to be done in America. The problem 
is, however, far more complicated than in England, owing to the 
greater territory to be coverd and the peculiar conditions of de- 
velopment on this side of the Atlantic. Obviusly, the work can be 
done only by wide codperation, and by the expenditure of consider- 
able money. For a multitude of reasons it shud be accomplisht 
within the next few years if it is to be done at all. Delay involvs 
irreparable loss.—Twenty minutes.] 


This paper was discust by Professor F. N. Seott. 


8. “Is Shakespeare Aristocratic?” By Professor Al- 
bert H. Tolman, of the University of Chicago. 


{The different conclusions of scolars upon this question. Why it 
was natural for Shakespeare to favor the crown and the nobility. 
The features of his work and the individual plays that seem dis- 
tinctly anti-democratic. Those elements in Shakespeare and the 
particular plays which show simpathy for the plain people, an 
appreciation of lowly worth. Can we safely draw any conclusion 
concerning the poet’s personal attitude? Shakespeare usually aris- 
tocratic in spirit, but also remarkably catholic. His simpathetic 
presentation of important ideas.—Thirty-five minutes.] 


This paper was discust by Professor W. H. Hulme. 


9. “Typical American Folk-Songs.” By Professor 
John A. Lomax, of the University of Texas. 


[These folk-songs came from widely different sources thruout the 
euntry and from groups of people, usually living in isolation, who 
follo a variety of occupations.—Fifty minutes.] 


| 
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During the reading of this paper, and to the end of the 
session, Professor A. H. Thorndike was in the chair. 


10. “ The Ballad and Tradition.” By Professor Ar- 
thur Beatty, of the University of Wisconsin. 


(The paper considerd unsolvd problems in the origin and diffusion 
of ballads, in the light of recent developments in anthropology, 
archeology, folklore and esthetics.—Twenty-five minutes. ] 


11. ‘ Vowel Alliteration in Modern Poetry.” By 
Professor Fred Newton Scott, of the University of Michi- 
gan. 


{Vowel alliteration, tho slighted by prosodists, is a not incon- 
siderable element in modern English verse. It must be carefully 
distinguisht from tone color or “ vowel music.” Its peculiar effect 
is probably due to the glottal catch.—Fifteen minutes.] 


At one o'clock on Tuesday, December 30, the members 
and gests of the two Associations wer entertaind at lun- 
cheon by the President and Fellows of Harvard Colleg* 
at The Harvard Union. 

From one to three o’clock in the afternoon of Tuesday, 
December 30, Mrs. John L. Gardner of Boston admitted 
members of the Associations to her residence in Fenway 
Court, and gave them an opportunity to inspect her re- 
markable collection of works of art. 

At two o’clock cn Tuesday, December 30, there was a 
meeting of the Concorpance Socrery. 


JOINT SESSION 


of the Modern Language Association and the American 
Philological Association 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 30 


The session began at 2.45 p. m., Professor A. R. Hohl- 
feld in the chair. 


| 
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The reading of papers was continued. 


12. “ The Life and Work of Francis Andrew March.” 
By Professor James W. Bright, of the Johns Hopkins 
University. 


{An address in commemoration.—Thirty minutes.]} 


13. “The Witch Scene in Lucan.” By Professor H. 
J. Rose, of MeGill University. 

{Not surprizing to find a Stoic conversant with witchcraft. Ele- 
ments of originality. Why Erichtho livs in the cuntry. Why she 
uses ded bodies. Reasons for this: the ded are poisonus; flesh more 
realistic than the wax doll; the ded hav a magnetic power over the 
living. The incantation: the thret to the Furies; the thret to tel 
the story of Persephone; magic power of the tale; the address to 


Pluto; an evil deity is addrest, probably Ahriman. Minor points. 
—Twenty minutes.] 


14.“ The Germanic Preterit.” By Professor Eduard 
Prokosch, of the University of Texas. 


{1. The Germanic preterit is not chiefly a perfect tense, but a 
contamination of perfect and aorist forms in which the latter 
largely prevail. 2. The plurals of the fourth and fifth ablaut 
classes ar pure aorist. 3. The sixth and seventh ablaut classes ar 
to be explaind on the basis of aorist presents.—Twenty minutes. ] 


This paper was diseust by Professor Hermann Collitz. 


During the reading of this paper Professor C. D. Buck 
was in the chair. Thereafter Professor H. N. Fowler 
presided until the end of the session. 


15. “The Harmonizing of Grammatical Nomencla- 
ture.” By Professor Wm. Gardner Hale, of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. % 

[A Report of the Committee of Fifteen.—Twenty minutes.] 


This report was diseust by Professor C. H. Grandgent. 


| 
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16. ‘An Especial Need of the Humanities in Demo- 
cratic Education.” By Mr. William Fenwick Harris, of 
Cambridge, Mass. 


At the conclusion of this session there was a meeting of 
Tue American Diatect Socrery. 

At eight o’clock in the evening of Tuesday, December 
30, members of both Associations assembled in Emerson 
Hall, Professor H. N. Fowler in the chair. Professor 
Alexander R. Hohlfeld, of the University of Wisconsin, 
President of the Modern Language Association, deliverd 
an address on “ Light from Goethe on Our Problems.” 

After the address by Professor Hohlfeld, ladies in at- 
tendance wer receivd by Mrs. Herbert Weir Smyth, at 
her residence, 15 Elmwood Avenue. 

After the address by Professor Hohlfeld, gentlemen in 
attendance wer entertaind by the Divisions of Ancient 
and Modern Languages of the Harvard Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences at a Smoker in The Harvard Club of Boston. 
An address was made by the Reverend Samuel M. Croth- 
ers, D. D., of Cambridge. 


THIRD SESSION OF THE M. L. A., WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 31 


The session began at 10 a. m., Professor A. R. Hohlfeld 


in the chair. 


The Report of the Committee of Fifteen on the Harmo- 
nizing of Grammatical Nomenclature was presented for 
action. Professor C. H. Grandgent proposed two mo- 
tions and one resolution. After discussion by Professors 
J. W. Bright, Hermann Collitz, W. A. Adams, Albert 
Schinz, W. G. Hale, C. E. Fay, F. N. Seott, G. L. Kitt- 
redge, Adolphe Cohn, and L. F. Mott, it was 

Voted: (1) that the Report of the Committee of Fifteen, as pr- 
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sented by the Joint Committee on Grammatical Nomenclature, be 
accepted, and that the Committee of Fifteen be discharged; 

(2) that the Report of the Joint Committee be approved; that 
the present representation of our Association on that Committee 
be continued, and that our representativs be authorized to take, 
on our behalf, such action as may be necessary to complete the 
Report and to arrange for its publication; and that our Tresurer 
be authorized to contribute from the moneys of our Association 
such a sum as he may deem expedient, to cover our share of the 
expenses of the Committee; and 

Resolvd: that the Modern Language Association of America ex- 
presses to the Committee of Fifteen and to the Joint Committee 
on Grammatical Nomenclature its gratitude for their long, arduus, 
and devoted servis. 


Professor H. E. Greene reporting for the Auditing 
Committee that the Tresurer’s accounts wer found correct, 
the Tresurer’s Report was unanimusly accepted. 


Professor C. F. Kayser presented a resolution and a 
motion, and after discussion by Mr. W. B. Snow, Profes- 
sors Hermann Collitz, Marian P. Whitney, J. W. Bright, 
Kenneth McKenzie, C. H. Handschin, and Dr. Clara L. 
Nicolay, it was 

Resolvd: that the proper collegiate training of young men and 
women who intend to teach modern foren languages in secondary 
scools is a subject demanding immediate attention from the Modern 
Language Association of America; and 

Voted: that a Committee of seven, whereof the chair shal be one, 
be appointed by the chair to consider the subject of the foregoing 
resolution and report at the next meeting of the Association. 


For the Nominating Committee, Professor Gustav Grue- 
ner reported the folloing nominations: 


President: Felix E. Schelling, University of Pennsyl! 
vania. 

First Vice-President: Camillo von Klenze, Brown Uni- 
versity. 
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Second Vice-President: Benjamin P. Bourland, West- 
ern Reserve University. 

Third Vice-President: John S. P. Tatlock, University 
of Michigan. 


The Secretary was instructed to cast one ballot for the 
gentlemen nominated, and they wer declared unanimusly 
elected to their several offices for the year 1914. 


On motion of Professor G. L. Kittredge, seconded by 
Professor Adolphe Cohn, and assented to by the Secre- 
tary, it was 

Voted: that the Secretary be requested to ascertain by postal 


ecard the wishes of the members as to the use of the co-cald reformd 
spelling by the Association. 


For Honorary Mem*ership in the Association the Ex- 
ecutiv Council presented : 


Francesco Flamini, University of Pisa, 
Abel Lefrane, Collége de France, 

Gustav Roethe, University of Berlin, 
Edward Schroeder, University of Gottingen, 
Francesca Torraca, University of Naples, 


and they were unanimusly elected Honorary Members. 
On motion of Professor A. H. Tolman the folloing reso- 
lution was adopted by a rising vote: 


We, the members of the Modern Language Association, express 
our harty thanks to Harvard University, to Radcliffe College, to 
Professor George Herbert Palmer, to Professor and Mrs. Herbert 
Weir Smyth, to Professor and Mrs. George Lyman Kittredge, to 
Mrs. John L. Gardner, to the Reverend Samuel M. Crothers, to 
the officers of the Colonial Club, the Harvard Union, the Harvard 
Club of Boston, the University Club of Boston, and to the members 
and associates of the Local Committee, for the kind hospitality with 
which we hav been welcomd. 

(The thanks of the Association wer subsequentiy conveyd to all 
of the persons and organizations mentiond.] 


LAL 


we 
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The reading of papers was then resumed. 


17. “ Guy of Warwick in the Sixteenth and Seven- 
teenth Centuries.” By Dr. Ronald S. Crane, of North. 
western University. 


[This paper aimd to thro light on the history of the medieval 
romances in England after the close of the Middle Ages by tracing 
from the days of the erly printers to the end of the seventeenth 
century the fortunes of the story of Guy of Warwick. Shortly be- 
fore 1500, one of the several existing versions of the Middle-English 
metrical romance of Sir Guy was printed by Richard Pynson. It 
went thru several later editions, and up to about 1570 remaind in 
circulation as the favorit, if not the only, version of the legend 
known to the public. It then seems to hav fallen into neglect, 
partly perhaps as a result of the criticisms which assaild all the 
old romances in the latter half of the sixteenth century, partly as a 
result of the antiquated caracter of the language and versification. 
Interest in the story itself, however, survived; for between 1592 
and 1640 there appeard no fewer than six fresh accounts of Guy’s 
career—a ballad, three poems, and two plays. Of these by far the 
most important was Rowlands’s poem, The Famous History of Guy 
Earle of Warwick (lic. 1608). Not only was it very widely red, 
but in the later seventeenth century it furnisht the material for a 
second group of new versions of the legend, five prose chapbooks 
publisht between 1680 and 1706. In these chapbooks, the old 
medieval saga—now much alterd by the addition of new episodes 


and the abridgment of the old ones—lived on thru the eighteenth 


century.—Twenty-five minutes.] 


18. “Comment faut-il ¢tudier les Littératurcs du 
Moyen-Age.” By Professor Jean B. Beek, of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

[Au moyen-ige, la production littéraire était intimement lice aux 
productions de l’art. “Ars” comprenait alors la théorie et la 
pratique. Distinction moderne entre art et science. Les résultats 
obtenus par la méthode analytique dans les nombreuses histoires 
littéraires ne paraissent pas généralement satisfaisants. Toute 
littérature morte doit étre vivifiée par une méthode illustrée et 
synthétique, en vue de faire comprendre A I’étudiant la parfaite unité 
de la culture des arts et des lettres. Conditions particuliéres dans 
lesquelles se trouve I’étudiant américain par rapport A l’étudiant 
romaniste, germaniste ou angliciste en Europe.—Ticenty minutes. | 
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19. “The Renascence of Germanic Studies in England, 
1559-1689.” By Professor C. F. Tucker Brooke, of Yale 
University. 

{A sketch of the revival of interest in Anglo-Saxon and other erly 
Germanic languages from the investigations of Archbishop Parker 
and his secretaries to the appearance of the first Old English and 
Gothic Grammars by George Hickes—Twenty minutes.] 


20. “ Chaucer and the Seven Deadly Sins.” By Pro- 
fessor Frederick Tupper, of the University of Vermont. 


[Because Gower's use in the Confessio Amantis attests the value 
of four of Chaucer’s “ Canterbury Tales” as exempla of the Dedly 
Sins and the aptness of others givs them like warrant, because in 
each of the stories that deal with the Sins Chaucer points at length 
the moral, because he assigns each of these narrativs to a representa- 
tiv of the vice under rebuke, and, finally, because he closely links, 
by large plunderings of his own prose, the tales in question with 
the Parson’s sermon against the Sius, the conclusion is. reacht that 
certain of the pilgrims illustrate in their persons, prologs, and tales 
the Dedly Seven, and that the Parson’s tract is but the culmination 
of a long sustaind motif.—The discovery of this motif imparts to 
some seven of the “Tales” a new interest as revelations of car- 
dinal emotions, it vindicates the relevancy of sundry “ moralities,” 
hitherto deemd episodes, and it unmasks many instances of delightful 
irony.—Twenty minutes. 


21. “Four Hitherto Unidentified Letters by Alex- 


ander Pope, and new Light on the Famous Satire on 
Addison.” By Professor M. Ellwood Smith, of Syracuse 


University. 


{Current history stil mistakes the date of first publication of 
Pope's Atticus passage. That this appeard in the St. James’s Jour- 
nal in 1722 has been pointed out, but not, it is believd, that the 
four letters to which these verses ar appended wer also by Pope. 
Yet many circumstances point to such conclusion. The evidence 
and motivs, Pope's responsibility for the publication, and the letters 
themselvs as masterly examples of feignd adulation and veild sar- 
easm, wer considerd.—Twenty minutes.] 
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FOURTH SESSION OF THE M. L. A., WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 3t 


The session began at 2.50 p. m., Professor Kenneth 
McKenzie in the chair. 


The reading of papers was resumed. 


22. ‘George Borrow in Spain.” By Professor Ru- 
dolph L. Schevill, of the University of California. 


[Some comments on Borrow’s recently publisht Letters to the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. A large portion of these letters 
was not included in The Bible in Spain, and permits us to add a few 
traits to the accepted caracter of Borrow as a man and a writer. 
The proportion of truth and fiction in his experiences becomes a 
little clearer from these letters, the gist of which was often changed 
for presentation to the general public.—Twenty minutes.] 


23. ‘“ The Source in Art of the so-called ‘ Prophets’ 
Play of the Hegge Cycle.” By Mr. John K. Bonnell, of 
the University of Wisconsin. 


{What Halliwell calls “The Prophets” in the Hegge cycle, is 
found to be in reality a combination of an equal number of profets 
with the thirteen royal ancestors of Christ from David to Amon. 
It is, in short, a genealogical tree springing from the root of Jesse,— 
the Radix Jesse (so designated in the rubric) which introduces the 
line of kings. This combination of the profets with the royal 
ancestors is a familiar device in plastic art, where it is known as 
the Jesse Tree (Radix Jesse, Arbre de Jesse). It dates from at 
least the middle of the twelfth century, and is known to hav been 
fairly widespred at that time. A window in York Minster in the 
twelfth century represented the Jesse Tree.—Twenty minutes.] 


This paper was discust by Professor H. J. Rose. 


24. “ Ye and You in the King James Version.” By 
Professor John S. Kenyon, of Butler College. 

{Varius histories and grammars of the English language state that 
in the King James Version ye is always nominativ and you objectiv. 
But in the edition of 1611 there ar some three hundred nominativ 
you’s and many objectiv ye’s. The first extensiv changes wer made 
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by a Cambridge editor, probably Dr. Antony Scattergood, in 1678. 
These wer added to by Cambridge and other editors about 1760, 
and completed by an Oxford editor in 1769. Objectiv ye was like- 
wise changed to you. In present-day editions three nominativ you's 
remain in the text and a varying number in the margin. Nearly ha!{ 
the nominativ you’s of the A. V. wer taken directly from the 
Bishop’s and Geneva Bibles; the rest ar probably due to the ten- 
dency of the current language. Ye and you, often apparently 
singular, invariably correspond to a plural original, except in four 
instances where you is the indefinit pronoun. These facts modify 
somewhat our ideas of the style of the version, especially as the) 
thro added light on the attitude of the translators to their con- 
temporary language.—Ten minutes.] 


During the reading of this paper, and until the end of 
the session, Professor A. R. Hohlfeld was in the chair. 


25. “Richard Ceeur de Lion in Medieval Art.” By 
Mr. Roger S. Loomis, of the University of Tlinois. 


{I. Richard’s encounter with Saladin. Illustrations found in 
mural painting, tile, painted chest, and three illuminated psalters. 
These influenst by Continental illustrations of combats between 
Christian and pagan champions. II. Richard's struggle with a lion. 
Illustrations in tile, illuminated psalter, and carvd boss. III. The 
Pas Saladin. Illustration on ecarvd chest.—Twenty minutes. | 


This paper was discust by Professor D. 8S. Blondheim. 


26. “The Influence of the Popular Ballads upon 
Wordsworth and Coleridge.” By Dr. Charles Wharton 
Stork, of the University of Pennsylvania. 

[Wordsworth was influenst mainly by the fact that the ballad 
often deals with common people and homely events. He often used 
ballad subjects, but always gave them a filosofical or reflectiv tone, 
altogether foren to the popular stile. Lucy Gray, Ruth, and Heart- 
leap Well ail tel stories, but in every case the story is of minor 
importance. At his weakest in Peter Bell. The White Doe of 
Rylstone and the Song for the Feast at Brougham Castle, two of 
Wordsworth’s greatest poems, ar both on ballad subjects, the forms 
being taken from the ballad The Rising in the North. In each case 
the beauty of the poem comes from the contrast of Wordsworth’s 
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higher moral aspect with the more primitiv conventions of the 
ballad. Ballad atmosfere has never been better given than in The 
Solitary Reaper. 

Coleridge’s best poems ar all ballads. This was the one form 
which gave solidity to his otherwise vaporus genius. In contrast 
with Wordsworth, he used all the devices of ballad stile with mas- 
terly effect, infusing his own special qualities of subtle music and 
psycological power at the same time. The Ancient Mariner, Chris- 
tabel, and the Dark Ladye ar of course the great examples, and in 
Kubla Khan the “ woman wailing for her demon lover” is a familiar 
figure of ballad tradition, again alluded to in Genevieve. The Ode 
te Dejection opens with the mention of Sir Patrick Spens.—Twenty 
minutes. ] 


This paper was discust by Professor Archibald Mac- 
Mechan. 


At 4.50 p. m. the Association adjurnd. 


PAPERS RED BY TITLE 


The folloing papers presented to the Association wer 
red by title only: 


27. “A Fifteenth-Century Italian Version of the Legend of Saint 
Alexius.” By Mr. Rudolph Altrocchi, of Harvard University. 


[Description and transcription of the manuscript, which is in a 
volume of Ore, dated 1439, and in the library of the University of 
Chicago. Study of the peculiarities of this version; subject-matter, 
versification, dialect. Its literary value. Its relation to the older 
Italian versions. ] 


28. “Notes on the Discussion concerning True Nobility.” By 
Professor Harry Morgan Ayres, of Columbia University. 


{The discussion concerning the nature of true nobility, found, 
among other places, in Chaucer's Wife of Bath’s Tale, which Tyr- 
whitt credits Boethius with having set abroach in the Middle Ages, 
proves to contain much that antedates the Consolations of Philos- 
ophy, and provides an excellent example of a literary commonplace of 
which Classical Antiquity, the Middle Ages, and the Renaissance 
alike made abundant use. |] 


| 
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29. “ A Study of the Metrical Use of the Intiectional -e in Middle 
English, with Particular Reference to Chaucer and Lydgate.” By 
Dr. Charlotte Farrington Babcock, of Simmons College. 


[The writer has examind a number of erly Middle English texts, 
all of Chaucer’s verse, and representativ works of Lydgate, in the 
endevor to show the relation between metrical apocopation and 
grammatical decay, and to establish, if possible, new criteria for 
literary cronology in Middle English.] 


30. ‘“ Grammatical Tact.” By Professor Josephine M. Burnham. 
of Wellesley College. 


[Certain grammatical difficulties assail even the practist writer— 
difficulties (a) inherent in the language used; (b) psycological. To 
avoid these the tactful writer employs varius devices, hitherto only 
partially formulated: (1) variation in form of frase or in connectiv: 
(2) substitution of an equivalent construction; (3) evasion—dodging 
the difficulty; (4) omission of trublesome copula, etc.; (5) depart- 
ure from the norm.] 


31. “Scott and the Spanish Historical Novel.” By Professor 
Philip H. Churehman, of Clark College. 


[From 1800 to 1830 the Spanish novel was weak and sentimental. 
During this period Scott is rarely mentiond in Spanish periodicals, 
but liberal exiles in London write often of him and begin to trans- 
late his novels. Other translations begin also to be publisht in 
Spain itself. In 1830 original historical novels, quite in Scott's 
manner, begin to appear; and during the next ten or fifteen years 
almost every young romantic tried his hand at the new genre, but 
none of them achievd great results.] 


32. “The Source of Juan del Encina’s Egloga de Fileno y Zam- 
bardo.” By Professor J. P. Wickersham Crawford, of the University 
of Pennsylvania. 


[Most of the historians of the Spanish drama hav denied any in- 
fluence of Italian literature upon the plays of Juan del Encina, 
claiming that the tragic dénouement in the Egloga de Fileno y Zam- 
bardo is derived from the Celestina or from the Cércel de Amor of 
Diego de San Pedro. The purpose of this paper is to show that the 
Egloga de Fileno y Zambardo is a close imitation of the second 
eclog of Antonio Tebaldeo da Ferrara, first publisht in 1499.] 


33. “The Origin of the Euphuistic Rhetoric.” By Professor 
Morris W. Croll, of Princeton University. 


[The caracteristic figures of the Euphuistic retoric ar parallelism 
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(exact balance, especially in the form of antithesis) and parisonity 
(likeness of sound between corresponding parts of parallel members). 
The use of these figures, which is alredy a caracteristic feature of 
sixteenth-century prose before Euphues, is attributed by Norden, 
Feuillerat, and hence many others, to the training given by humanist 
teachers in the imitation of the same figures in Cicero and Isocrates. 
It is here maintaind, on the contrary, that they ar chiefly medieval 
survivals, and that their increast use in England in the sixteenth 
century, tho ultimately due to the new literary impetus of human- 
ism, was contrary to humanistic ideals and precepts. ] 


34. “ Anti-Jacobin Satire in America.” By Dr. Harold M. Ellis, 
of the University of Texas. 


[A study of literary opposition in America to the advocates of 
“French freedom,” with reference to literary antecedents and to the 
place of this group of writers and documents in the history of satire 
in English. The Echo papers (1791-1800), of Alsop, Hopkins, 
Dwight, and other Hartford wits; J. S. J. Gardiner’s Remarks on 
the Jacobiniad (1795); William Cliffton’s Group (1795) and other 
writings (1796-1799) ; T. G. Fessenden’s Democracy Unveiled (1805).] 


35. “ Problems of Present Day Criticism.” By Dr. Jos. FE. Gillet, 
of the University of Wisconsin. 


[I. World’s unrest; forms of literary criticism; unrest in criti- 
cism more on modern-language side. II. A glance back. Promi- 
nent present-day sistems: Taine, Hennequin, Brunetiére, Gervinus, 
Subjectiv criticism. The teaching of Dutch literary history. III. 
Some reasons of failure: heaping of material and extension of field 
of reserch; backward state of psycology and premature desire of 
finding laws. IV. Suggestions for remedies: comparativ treatment 
on larger scale; more knolege of and attention to practical value 
of past experiments in criticism. V. A glance on recent critical 
work. Conelusion.] 


36. “Literary Relations of England and Germany—Iwo New 
Items.” By Professor James H. Hanford, of Simmons College. 


{(1) The fable of the three vicius brethren, which forms the 
theme of one of Hans Sachs’s Fastnachtsspiele, appears also in an 
English prose version of 1580, compiled by Thomas Salter. Salter’s 
dialog is not derived from the work of Hans Sachs but from the 
Latin of Philippus Beroaldus or from one of the German transla- 
tions publisht during the sixteenth century. (2) The English dis- 
putation between the Cap and the Head, publisht in 1564, is a trans- 
lation from a German work by Niclas Praun.] 
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37. “Survivals of the Enueg and Plazer in French and Italian 
poetry of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries.” By Dr. Raymond 
Thompson Hill, of Yale University. 


[This tipe of popular poetry appears in French in many shirt 
anonimus poems often didactic in caracter. Sometimes these take 
the form of warnings against dangers, diseases, etc., as in certain 
works of Eustache Deschamps and Guillaume Alexis. The relation- 
ship of this kind of poetry to rimed imprecations. Another fase is 
seen in satires against women, of which one of the best examples is 
J! Manganelio, an anonimus Italian poem of the fifteenth century, 
one chapter of which is a perfect enueg. Two series of sonnets by 
Folgore da San Gimignano resemble the plazer, while a closely re- 
lated set by Cene della Chitarra ar examples of noie. A classitica- 
tion of these varius forms and a comparativ study wil afford insight 
into the lives of some of the authors and the society of the time.| 


38. “The Inconsistency of John Dryden.” By Dr. Perey Hazen 
Houston, of the University of Texas. 


[Dryden’s curius wavering between the large expansivness which 
he admired in his ancestors the Elizabethans, and the necessit) 
which he felt of bending his neck beneath the neo-classic yoke ha» 
been often noted, and varius explanations and excuses hav ben made 
therefor. An attempt is here made to trace this mental attitude to 
certain temperamental antinomies between him and his time. Thru 
a study of political and religius life, his poetical and dramatic 
practis, and finally his critical utterances, his whole life may be 
shown to be in a fair degree consistently out of joint with his 
age. It was by sheer force of genius that, while nearly always a 
follower in critical activity, he remains the outstanding figure of 
his age in nearly every form of literary endevor.] 


39. “Opitz and his Relation to the Scandinavian Countries.” 
By Dr. Amandus Johnson, of the University of Pennsylvania. 


[A chapter on literary relations based upon newly discoverd 
letters of Martin Opitz. 


40. “Illustrations of Chaucer in the Life of the Fourteenth 
Century.” By Dr. Ernest P. Kuhl, of Harvard University. 


[An investigation of some of Chaucer’s minor contemporaries 
reveals the fact that the descriptions in the General Prolog corres- 
pond strikingly with the biografies of some of these contemporaries. 
Particularly is this true of the Monk, the Merchant, the Man of 
Law, and the Franklin. This paper is not an attempt to identify 
the actual, but rather the kind of man Chaucer had in mind.] 
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41. “The Sources of Greene’s Orlando Furioso.” By Mr. Charles 
W. Lemmi, of Simmons College. 


(This paper attempts to sho that, contrary to Dr. Churton Collins’s 
belief, Greene’s play is derived almost entirely from Ariosto’s poem: 
and that, in the light of such a derivation, varius obscure passages 
in it become interestingly significant, and the date of its compo- 
sition becomes less a matter of conjecture than before.] 


42, “Mr. Arnold Bennett and the English Novel.” By Dr. Gus- 
tavus H. Maynadier, of Harvard University. 


[Despite frequent faulty selection of material, weakness in con- 
versation of caracters, and crude workmanship, Mr. Bennett givs, 
thru unvarying power of vivid description, sense for dramatic 
situations, and the capacity to analyze human nature, as strong 
assurance as any writer on either side of the Atlantic that the 
novel is stil an important part of the civilization of the English 


race.] 


43. “ Poets as Heroes of Epic and Dramatic Works in German 
Literature.” By Dr. Allen Wilson Porterfield, of Barnard College, 
Columbia University. 

{There ar more than two hundred instances in which a German 
poet has, in good faith, made another poet of German or other 
nationality a speaking caracter in an epic or dramatic work and has 
given him an important if not the leading réle. The paper discusses 
the availability of the poet for such treatment, analyzes a few of 
the works in question, and attempts to explain their frequency in 
German literature. ] 


44. “The Origin of the Runes.” By Dr. Amandus Johnson, of 
the University of Pennsylvania. 


{1. Brief history of the varius views: erly opinions; theories of 
Wimmer, Hempl-Tailor, and von Friesen. II. Home and Date: the 
Black Sea district; circa 150 A. D. III. Individual runes largely 
from the Greek “ commercial” script. IV. Migration and adoption 
of the runes: Scandinavains, Germans, Anglo-Saxons.] 


45. “The Completeness of Chaucer’s Hous of Fame.” By Pro- 
fessor W. Owen Sypherd, of Delaware College. 


(Chaucer’s Hous of Fame must not be regarded as a prolog to a 
story or group of stories; but rather, except for the missing brief 
conclusion, as a poem complete in itself, unified and consistent in 
subject-matter and form. There is no evidence in the poem or in 
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Chaucer’s other works that the poet uses “love tydynges” in the 
sense of “ love stories,” or that he wil tel such tidings (or stories) 
merely because he hears them. Considerd in the light of proba- 
bilities, such essential elements as the explanation of the purpose 
of the jurny and the nature of the reward; the division into three 
books; the emfasis on the unusual experiences of the jurny,—all 
lead to the conclusion that the poem exists for the sake of the stor; 
of this wonderful jurny to the house of tidings, and not for the 
sake of a story or stories to follo.] 


46. “Kayrrud in the Franklin’s Tale.” By Professor John 8. 
P. Tatlock, of the University of Michigan. 


[Kayrrud, the home of Dorigen, is the modern Kerru, a name sti! 
found in Brittany, and usually indicating a former Gallo-Roman 
settlement. The spelling goes to sho that the source of the tale was 
not French.] 


47. “The Problem of Setting in Pre-Richardsonian Fiction.” By 
Dr. Arthur Jerrold Tieje, of the University of Illinois. 


{Term limited to accounts in fiction of scenery, objects, customs. 
Five uses consciusly discust before Richardson; setting to lend “ var- 
iety "—to impart information—to giv vividness—to express love for 
nature—to show influence of scenery upon man. Practically all 
setting apologized for as digression—a situation resulting from the 
antagonism of realists and romancers. Effort for geografical accu- 
racy traceable from 1590, for temporal accuracy from 1626.] 


48. “A Comparative Study of the Abruzzese Dialects.” By Dr. 
Herbert H. Vaughan, of the University of Pennsylvania. 


[The most interesting points to be noted ar: (1) the lines of 
demarcation between Central Italian and Abruzzese; (2) the modifi- 
cation of the tonic vowel under the influence of the final Latin 
vowel; (3) the breaking down of the consonant sistem due to late 
preservation of vowel quantity; (4) local peculiarities.] 


49. “The Present Status of the Study of Henry Fielding.” By 
Professor John Edwin Wells, of Beloit College. 


{The extent and the nature of the additions recently made, or 
redily to be made, to knolege of Fielding and his works, render 
opportune a general review of the writings on Fielding of the past 
twenty years, with consideration of the folloing: Additions to the 
Fielding Canon; Corrections of dates of composition, publication, 
performance; New facts concerning Fielding’s life: New notions of 
his works; Sources and collections recently become accessible: 
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Special problems awaiting solution; Investigations now being pur- 
sued by varius students. ] 


50. “Mrs. Bunyan’s Dowry.” By Professor James B. Wharey, 
of the University of Texas. 


(Mrs. Bunyan’s dowry consisted of two books—Arthur Dent's 
Plain Man’s Pathway to Heaven and Lewis Bayly’s Practice of 
Piety. There ar no traces of influence by Bayly upon Bunyan, but 
the influence of Dent upon both the thought and stile of Bunyan is 
clearly traceable in The Life and Death of Mr. Badman.| 


51. “The Origin of the Easter Play.” By Professor Karl Young, 
of the University of Wlsconsin. 


[By means of some thirty new texts of the Quem quaeritis Introit 
trope of Easter, it is possible to revise the accepted accounts of the 
origin of the Easter play.] 


52. “ Extant Elizabethan Jigs.” By Professor Charles Read Bas- 
kervill, of the University of Chicago. 

{Evidence of the Stationers’ Register shows that jigs wer ballads, 
Jigs wer first enterd on the Register in 1591. Rowland and the 
Sexton, enterd in that year, is extant in a German version. Of 
the two dramatic ballads publisht in the Shirburn Ballads, Rowland’s 
Godsonne was moralized as erly as 1592, and 1s known from Nashe’s 
Summer’s Last Will and Testament to be a jig, while Attowel’s 
Jigge was enterd on the Register in 1595, and is de‘initly con- 
nected with the stage by its translation into German as a Singspie! 
and by the ascription of it, in a copy in the Pepys Ballads (I, 226), 
to George Attowell, in 1591 a leading member of the combined 
Strange’s and Admiral’s actors. The short dialog in the Dulwich 
MSS. belongs to a very widely spred class of dialog songs and ballads 
dealing with wooings. Other probable song dramas ar studied, and 
questions of development and influence ar discust.] 


53. “ Blood-brotherhood in the Middle English Romances.” By 
Miss Rose Jeffries Peebles, of Vassar College. 


[The present study has for its object the examination of the pri- 
mitiv custom of sworn brotherhood as it occurs in the medieval 
English romances. The fragmentary suggestions of ritual and obli- 
gations connected with the custom obtaind from Eger and Grine, 
Amis and Amiloun, The Knight’s Tale, Athelston, Rauf Coilyear 
some of the Arthurian romances, and elsewhere assume new signi- 
ficance when considerd in the light of the known ritual and obli- 
gations of blood-brotherhood as it stil survives among barbarus 


peoples.] 
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54. “The Drama of the Interregnum, 1642-1660.” By Professor 
Arthur Llewellyn Eno, of the Pennsylvania State College. 


[An account of surreptitius dramatic performances, despite the 
parliamentary ordinances against the stage. The occupations of 
surviving Elizabethan actors and playwrights. The exiles in Franc: 
and Holland. Strolling players on the Continent. The impetus 
given to printing by the closing of the theatres. Analisis of the 
tendencies leading to the presentation of the so-cald first Englis!i 
opera. In assembling much scatterd information, and in presenting 
some new material, this paper tends to prove that the drama was 
by no means so ded as is commonly supposed during the Puritan 
suppression of the stage.] 


55. “Our Vocabulary in the Making.” By Professor Albert 
Schinz, of Smith College. 


[What is ment when we use the trite frase, language the result 
of natural growth, shown in connection with the recent formation 
of a vocabulary for aviation. 

Definit laws of thought and of speech ar at work, laws as definit as 
laws in the fisical world; laws which, if once we kno them sufli- 
ciently, can be applied in improving our vocabulary and language. 
Just as an artificial crane constructed in folloing the fisical laws 
renders greater servis than the natural crow-bar which is a mere 
stick, so vocabulary and a language constructed in folloing the 
laws of speech ought to render greater servis than a merely natu- 
ral way of expressing oneself. ] 


56. “The Theme of Paradise Lost.” By Mr. H. W. Peck, of the 
University of Texas. 


[Treatment of subject prompted by the article of Professor E. N. 
S. Thompson, in the Publications of the Modern Language Associa- 
tion, Maren, 1913. In opposition to the view of Professor Thomp- 
son, the writer holds that Milton, in composing Paradise Lost, 
thought he was dealing with historical facts and with theology us 
wel as with moral principles; that he did not consider the poem 
merely simbolic. An attempt to prove this thesis from the text of 
Paradise Lost, from Christian Doctrine, and from the views of the 
erly interpreters. Since Milton’s theology is now antiquated, we shud 
approach Paradise Lost from the historical and literary points of view. 
Definition of Paradise Lost which includes the contribution of varius 
tipes of constructiv criticism.] 
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57. “A Note on the Tannhduser-Legend.” By Professor Arthur 
F. J. Remy, of Columbia University. 


{In Liliencron’s collection of historie German folk-songs there is 
one by a certain Jérg Wetzel von Schussenried dealing witlT events 
of the Peasant War during the year 1525. Speaking of the fall of 
Weissenburg (July 7), the poet says that its citizens wer taut “ to 
sing Danheuser in Latin”—evidently a proverbial way of saying 
that they wer severely and harshly treated.] 


58. “The Symbolism of the Mystery in Hilderlin’s Hyperion.” 
By Miss Louise Mallinckrodt Kueffner, of Vassar College. 


[The monistic reaction of the eighteenth century against the con- 
sciusness of dualism and the mecanistic interpretation of nature. 
The study of the filosofy of mithology. Interest in the mistery and 
pre-Socratic thought. Recognition of the “ romantic” element in 
Greek religion, thought and literature. Revival of secret brother- 
hoods. Influence of this thought on literature. Hilderlin’s Hy- 
perion analized from this point of view.] 


59. “Chaucer and Renclus de Moiliens.” By Professor John L. 
Lowes, of Washington University, St. Louis. 


[The relation between the account of the Parson in the Prolog to 
the Canterbury Taies and the Romans de Carité is even closer than 
has hitherto been pointed out. The figure of the Parson is a tissue 
of conventions so amazingly vivified that we lose sight of the fact 
that they ar conventions. These commonplaces, one here, one there, 
occur in a wide variety of documents, and what Chaucer has done 
is to bring them together. But the parallels between Chaucer’s 
grouping of half a dozen of these same conventions (two at least 
of which hav been alredy observd) and their similar arrangement 
by Renelus de Moiliens is so close as to raise again the question 
of Chaucer’s use of the Romans. And the general subject of Chau- 
cer’s artistic methods is also involvd.] 


60. “Spenser and Gower.” By Professor John L. Lowes, of 
Washington University, St. Louis. 


[The procession of the Seven Dedly Sins, in the fourth Canto of 
the First Book of the Faerie Queene, shows certain very striking 
parallels with the treatment of the procession of the Sins in the 
erly part of Gower’s Miroir de 'Omme. The question thus raised is 
one which demands further investigation. ] 
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MEETING OF THE CENTRAL DIVISION 


The nineteenth annual meeting of the Central Division 
of the Modern Language Association of America was 
held at Cincinnati, Ohio, under the auspices of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, December 29, 30, and 31, 1913. 
All the sessions were held in MeMicken Hall. Professor 
Thomas Atkinson Jenkins, Chairman of the Central Divi- 
sion, presided at all the sessions except the departmental 
sections on the afternoon of the second day. 


FIRST SESSION, MONDAY, DECEMBER 29 
The Central Division met at 2.35 p. m. 
The Secretary, Professor Charles Bundy Wilson, pre- 


sented as his report the Procedings of the meeting of 
1912 and the Program for the meeting of 1915. 


This report was accepted. 


The Chairman announced the following committees: 


(1) On nomination of officers: Professors O. F. Emer- 
son, R. A. Law, P. Ogden, H. Z. Kip, and M. Levi. 

(2) On place of next meeting: J. Goebel, S. W. Cutting, 
A. F. Kuersteiner, D. Ford, and E. E. Brandon. 

(3) On resolutions: G. L. Swiggett, L. M. Gay, and 
C. H. Gray. 


The reading of papers was then begun. 


1. “ Emigration to America in German Fiction.” By 
Dr. Preston A. Barba, of Indiana University. 
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(The Democratizing of German fiction thru Scott and Cooper. The 
great exodus of Germans to America and its impetus to the develop- 
ment of German Emigration Fiction. Goethe and his embryonic 
plans for an “Auswanderungs-Roman.” Willkomm’s Huropamiider 
as a precursor. The Emigration Novel of Sealsfield, and his suc- 
cessors, Ruppius, Gerstiicker, Strubberg, and Méllhausen.—Ten min- 
utes.] 


2, “* Folk Criticism.” By Miss Jean Olive Heck, of 
the Raschig School, Cincinnati. 


{Children’s singing games furnish our most easily accessible ma- 
terial for a study of contemporaneous folk poetry. Children’s state- 
ments about these games throw light on the attitude of primitiv 
people toward their ballads and other forms of literature. In 
Cincinnati, some adaptations and compositions indicate the be- 
ginnings of new traditional singing games. In different neighbor- 
hoods, variations suggest the conditions under which the diffusion 
of such traii'‘ons takes place. The reasons given by the children 
for their preierences among the singing games show what elements 
have led to the perpetuation of these traditions.—Tcn-minute sum- 
mary.) 


This paper was discust by Professors G. M. Miller, 
J. T. Hatfield, H. G. Shearin, T. A. Jenkins, S. W. Cut- 
ting, Miss Aldrich, Dr. J. M. Rudwin, and the author. 


3. “The Modern German Fairy-Drama: Its Relation 
to the Drama in General and its Fundamental Thought.” 
By Professor Herman Babson, of Purdue University. 

{Comprehensiv study of plays produced from 1889 to 1907 shows 
(a) that they fail to meet tests sufficient to accord them a place 
within the limits of strict drama; (6) that their underlying thought, 
essentially idealistic in tone, concerns itself with the struggle of the 
individual to realize and to express himself amid present-day con- 
ditions and forces which tend to prevent his doing so.—Fifteen 
minutes. ] 


4. “Some Characteristic Traits of the Early Dramas 
of Maurice Maeterlinck.” By Professor Moritz Levi, of 
the University of Michigan. 
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[The romantic element as seen in the setting, the events, and char- 
acters. Silence, mystery, and blind forces enshrouding the per- 
sonages. Nature of these forces. Symbolism. Affinity between na- 
ture and man. Scenic transition. Style: Personification; peculiar- 
ities of metaphor, ete.; repetition; brevity of speech. Imitation and 
originality. Beauty of these early dramas.—Ten minutes. 


5. ‘* Der Teufel im Geistlichen Drama des deutsche 
Mittelalters.” By Dr. Josef Maximilian Rudwin, of 
Purdue University. 

[Der erste textliche Beleg fiir den Teufel im mittelalterlic')- 
religiésen Drama ist der lateinisch-romanische Sponsus aus dem 
zwilften Jahrhundert. Das erste Auftreten des Teufels in eincm 
kirehlichen Schauspiel ist aber nicht im Parabelspiel, sondern im 
Osterdrama gewesen, and zwar in der Hillenfahrtsszene, obgleic!: 
wir diese in der Kirche hichstens bis zur Mitte des dreizehnten 
Jahrhunderts zuriickverfolgen kinnen. Der religiise Biihnenteufe! 
ist keine lustige Person, sondern eine biblische Figur, und seine 
komische Rolle ist die natiirliche Folge des Stoffes.—T'en minutes. | 


6. ‘“ Interdependence in English Fiction.” By Pro- 
fessor Robert Naylor Whiteford, of Toledo University. 


[The purpose was to show the unconscious and conscious indeted- 
ness of the English novelists to their English predecessors in at 
mosphere, motivation, dialog, and characterization. This method of 
study of the English novels, from Sir Thomas Malory to William De 
Morgan, proves that there is a common national genius, a surprizing 
network of common reticulation, which has developt fiction as a 
piece of our national literature.—Vifteen minutes.]} 

This paper was discust by Professors S. W. Cutting, 
J. M. Clapp, and R. A. Law. 


SECOND SESSION, MONDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 29 


7. Address of weleome by President Charles William 
Dabney, of the University of Cincinnati. 


8. Address of the Chairman of the Central Division of 
the Modern Language Association of America, Professor 
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Thomas Atkinson Jenkins, of the University of Chicago, 
on “Scolarship and Public Spirit.” 


These addresses were followd by a reception to the 
members and their friends. 


THIRD SESSION, TUESDAY, DECEMBER 30 


The session began at 10.00 a. m., when the reading ot 
papers was resumed. 


9. “Sans et Matiére in the Works of Crestien de 
Troyes.” By Professor William Albert Nitze, of the 
University of Chicago. 

{Sketch of a longer treatment of the technique of the twelfth- 
century poet. Crestien uses the terms in the prolog to his Lancelot. 
Comparison of this with the prolog of the Erec. Comparison of the 
prologs of the Thébes, Troie, and Lais of Marie de France. Tracing 
back of the ideas there exprest to the Liber Sapientia, which formd 
a part of the Vulgate. The ‘moral’ interpretation of literature, 
Gregory’s use of sensus, Dante’s, ete. Finally, the bearing of this 
indication of method on the material (matiéere) in Crestien’s Ar- 
thurian works.—Fifteen minutes.] 


This paper was discust by Profesors L. M. Gay and 
O. F. Emerson. 


10. “ The Roman a Clef in Seventeenth-Century Eng- 
lish Fiction.” By Professor Alfred Horatio Upham, of 
Miami University. 


{Under French influence the roman 4 clef seems to have had wide 
popularity in England after the Restoration, to have affected all 
narrativ forms then prevalent, and to have aided materially in 
shifting the emphasis of fiction from heroic extravagance to concrete 
detail presumably founded on fact. This appears from considera- 
tion of numerous specimens still accessible, particularly in the Bri- 
tish Museum.—Ten-minute summary.] 
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This paper was discust by Professors J. W. Kuhne and 
J. M. Clapp. 


11. ‘“Tannhauser, the Pseudo-Hero of the Folk- 
Song.” By Dr. Philip Stephan Barto, of the University 
of Illinois. Read by Mr. M. W. Steinke, of the North- 
western University. 

{fannhiiuser as hero of the Venusberg myth appears first in the 
folk-song of the sixteenth century, of which numerous versions exist. 
A critical examination shows which one is the oldest. From the 
name in this version and the orthography thereof in the others we 
conclude the hero of the folk-song story was not originally ann- 
hiiuser, but that this latter name is of accidental introduction.— 
Ten-minute summary.] 


12. “ Lodowick Carliell’s Position in the Late Eliza- 
bethan Drama.” By Professor Charles Henry Gray, of 
the University of Kansas. 

{English heroic drama, formerly regarded as a new departure, has 
of late years been shown to be a continuation of late Elizabethan 
drama. The position of connecting link has been given to Davenant. 
More typical is Lodowick Carliell, whose plays show earlier expres 
sion of the prevailing dramatic tendency, more variety of type, and 
greater devotion to the heroic ideal.—Fifteen minutes.] 


This paper was discust by Professors A. H. Upham 
and D. L. Thomas. 


13. ‘“ The Present Crisis in the Science of Literature 
in Germany.” By Professor Julius Goebel, of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

[The development of the present situation and its explanation. 


The fundamental causes of the crisis. Academic fetishes. The col- 
lapse of the Scherer school. New movements.—Fiftecen minutes.] 


This paper was discust by Professors J. T. Hatfield, 
S. W. Cutting, C. E. Eggert, and the author. 
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The members of the association and their friends were 
entertaind at luncheon by the University at half-past 
twelve on Tuesday in MeMicken Hall. 

Immediately after the luncheon the ladies were enter- 
taind by an automobil ride around the city. 


FOURTH SESSION, TUESDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 30 


In accordance with the custom of the Central Division, 
this session was devoted to three departmental meetings, 
representing the English, Germanic, and Romance lan- 
guages and literatures. Subjects of importance to the 
advancement of instruction constituted the programs of 
the respectiv sections. All three sections met in lecture- 


rooms in MeMicken Hall. 
ENGLISH 


Chairman—Professor John Mantel Clapp, of Lake For- 
est College. 

Secretary—Professor George Morey Miller, of Wabash 
College. 


The chairman announced the distribution of the “ Re- 
port of the Committee on the Labor and Cost of English 
Teaching,” and reported progress for the Committee on the 
Preparation of English Teachers, stating that a more com- 
plete report would be presented at the next meeting. The 
regular program was then taken up. 


14. “ The Correlation of Rhetoric, English Literature, 
and Foreign Literature, in College Teaching.” By Pro- 
fessor Frank Aydelotte, of Indiana University. Red by 
Professor Clyde William Park, of the University of Cin- 
cinnati. 
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This paper was discust by Professors J. 8. Harrison, 
F. W. Chandler, R. A. Law, C. C. Freeman, E. MeVea. 
A. H. Upham, H. G. Shearin, F. G. Hubbard, O. F. 
Emerson, G. M. Miller, C. W. Park, and D. Ford. 


GERMANIC LANGUAGES 


Chatrman—Professor M. Blakemore Evans, of the Ohio 
State University. 

Secretary—Professor Charles Bundy Wilson, of the 
State University of Iowa. 


The secretary announced that a message had been re- 
ceivd from Professor Evans stating that he was detaind at 
home by illness. On motion, Professor George Oliver 
Curme, of the Northwestern University, was thereupon 
eald to the chair. The regular program was then taken 


up. 


15. “A Few Hints on German Composition.” By 
Professor Max Poll, of the University of Cincinnati. 


The discussion of this paper was opend by Professor 
G. H. Danton, and was continued by Professors H. Bab- 
son, G. O. Curme, C. E. Eggert, F. W. Truscott, L. M 
Price, S. W. Cutting, and E. Elias. 


16. “The Character of Intermediate Texts.” By 
Professor Ludwig Lewisohn, of the Ohio State University. 


The discussion of this paper was opend by Professor 
W. W. Florer. The discussion of the first paper had con- 
sumed so much time that no further discussion of this 
paper was possible. 
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17. ‘‘ Requirements for the M. A. Degree.” By Pro- 
fessor Starr Willard Cutting, of the University of Chi- 
cago. . 


The discussion of this paper was opend by Professor 
Julius Goebel. Lack of time prevented further discussion. 


Romance LANGUAGES 


Chairman—Professor Bert Edward Young, of Van- 
derbilt University. 

Secretary—Dean Edgar Ewing Brandon, of Miami 
University. 


18. “How Are We to Teach French Literature to 
Undergraduates?” Method of presentation, reading in 
and out of class, ete. By Professor J. L. Borgerhoff, of 
the Western Reserve University. 


This paper was discust by Professors W. A. Nitze, J. 
Lustrat, E. E. Brandon, B. L. Bowen, M. Levi, and 
A, Nonnez. 


19. “ Prose Composition.” By Professor Henry Ray- 
mond Brush, of the University of North Dakota. 


This paper was discust by Professors P. Ogden, J. 
Lustrat, M. Levi, J. L. Borgerhoff, B. L. Bowen, W. A. 
Nitze, C. A. Bruce, and O. K. Boring. 


The gentlemen were receivd on Tuesday evening, in 
the rooms of the Literary Club, No. 25 East Eighth St. 
Among the entertainments of the evening were an inter- 
esting informal talk by President Charles William Dab- 
ney, readings, and songs in several dialects by members 
and guests. The Swiss songs by Professor A. C. Zembrod 
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and the Spanish songs by Professor A. F. Kuersteiner 
were particularly well receivd. 


FIFTH SESSION, WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 31 
The session began at 9.35 a. m. 


Professor F. G. Hubbard presented the following re- 
port and resolutions for the executiv committee of the 


Central Division: 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIV COMMITTEE OF THE CENTRAL 
DIVISION OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIA- 
TION CONCERNING SIMPLIFIED SPELLING. 


At the fifth session of the Indianapolis meeting of the Central 
Division there was red a letter addrest to the Central Division by 
Mr. E. O. Vaile, chairman of the Committee on Simplified Spelling 
of the Illinois State Teachers’ Association. This letter concluded 
with a request that our Association “ endeavor in some organized, 
efficient way to promote the establishment of the new spellings in 
the usage of our universities and colleges.” 

On motion of Professor James Taft Hatfield it was voted that the 
matter be referd to the Executiv Committee to investigate and to re 
port at our next meeting (see Procedings for 1912, page xxxiv). 

The letter of Mr. Vaile reads as follows: 


Oak Park, Ill., Dee. 24, 1912. 


To the Modern Language Association, 
Mr. Charles B. Wilson, 
Secretary, Central Division. 


Gentlemen: 

As representing the teachers of the State of Illinois and sharing 
your interest in the simplification of our English spelling, may we 
most respectfully express to you our conviction that a great desid- 
eratum in this movement at the present time is its substantial and 
practical endorsement by our universities and colleges? 

The teachers in our elementary and secondary schools can not with 
propriety introduce the new spellings in their school rooms until 
these spellings are more fully authorized. In the estimation of our 
school boards and of the school public in general the adoption of 
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new spellings in our schools can be sanctioned only when they have 
eome into regular and dominant use by our universities and colleges. 
Changes once established there, in the usage of the highest court of 
appeal, will be challenged no further. In fact, in progressive com- 
munities our lower schools will then be put on the defensive if they 
do not come into line. 

Your action of a year ago in adopting the recommendations of 
Circular 23 issued by the Simplified Spelling Board, had a decided 
effect in improving the standing of this movement with the general 
public. But such endorsement does not appeal with commanding 
force to school boards and teachers. Tho their personal convictions 
and practice may entirely agree with it, yet as public servants, ac- 
countable to public opinion, or rather prejudice, they must have due 
warrant for what they teach or permit to be taught. They must 
know that they are sustained by a weight of authority that can not 
be disputed, nor with credit ignored. 

This being the situation, shall we not be pardoned for begging you, 
in your position of potent influence, to make it your endeavor, in 
some organized, efficient way, to promote the establishment of the 
new spellings in the usage of our universities and colleges? 


Very respectfully yours, 
COMMITTEE ON SIMPLIFIED SPELLING 
ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


By its Chairman. 


The Executiv Committee began its investigation of the matter by 
formulating two questionnaires, which were sent out in the month of 
May, 1913. One of these questionnaires was addrest to members of 
the Modern Language Association living in the territory from which 
come ordinarily those who attend the meetings of the Central Di- 
vision. This territory covers the following States: Ohio, West Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, Colorado, Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, Missouri, Indiana, IIli- 
nois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, North and South Dakota. 
The other questionnaire was addrest to the presidents of colleges and 
universities and was sent to institutions in the territory described 
above, with the addition of the following States: California, Oregon, 
Washington, Nevada, Montana, Wyoming, Idaho, Utah, Arizona, New 
Mexico. 

The first questionnaire was sent to 450 members of the Associa- 
tion; 206 replies were receivd. The second questionnaire was sent 
to 300 institutions; 132 replies were receivd. 
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SuMMARY OF ANSWERS TO QUESTIONNAIRE SENT TO COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES 


The replies to the questiannaire sent to colleges and universities 
will be considerd first. Total number of questionnaires sent out, 
300; total number of replies, 132. 


Question 1. Has your institution adopted officially the changes in 
spelling recommended by the Simplified Spelling Board? Total num- 
ber of replies, 132. No, 121. Yes, 6. Yes, conditionally, 5. Of the 
six that reply yes, two have adopted simplified spelling to a limited 
extent as indicated in a printed list of words. One has adopted it to 
be introduced “as rapidly as feasible.’ Three have adopted it in 
full. Of conditional adoptions, five are in the State of Illinois. Here 
the adoption comes into force when two-thirds of the colleges and 
universities in the State agree to it. One is in Kansas under the 
same conditions for that State. A little further information may be 
gleand from the answers to Question 7 in the questionnaire sent to 
members of the Association. “Has your institution adopted them 
(i. e., simplified spellings)?” In addition to the institutions enum- 
erated above, one normal school has partially adopted simplified 
spelling; one State agricultural college has adopted some of the 300; 
and one State university has adopted a selected list from the 300. 

Question 2. If these changes have been adopted, was their adoption 
through action of (a) the president? (6b) the board of trustees? 
(e) the faculty? In the institutions where simplified spelling has 
been adopted, it has been thru action of the president in three cases; 
of the president and board of regents in two cases; of the president, 
board of regents, and faculty in one case; and by the faculty alone 
in three cases. 

Question 3 (a). Has your faculty ever voted on the question’ 
Total number of replies, 132. No, 122. Yes, 17. Committee ap- 
pointed, 4. 

Question 3(6). If so, what was the vote? In seven cases the vote 
was negativ. In four of these cases no numbers were given. In one 
case the majority was three to one; in one case the vote was fourteen 
to two; and in another, twelve to six. In six cases the vote was 
affirmativ; in one of these it was nearly unanimous; in one, unani- 
mous; in one, twelve to two; in the other cases no numbers are 
given. 

Question 4. What is the present attitude of the faculty of your 
institution toward simplified spelling? Total number of replies, 110. 
In 32 cases the attitude is unknown; in 15 cases the attitude is that 
of indifference or lack of interest; in 1] cases the attitude is divided 
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or neutral; in 19 cases the majority is favorable or friendly; and in 
19 cases the majority is opposed. In two cases simplified spelling 
seems to be used by comparativly large numbers; in three cases by 
few. In one case it is reported that the modern language depart- 
ments are favorable, and in one case the English department is re- 
ported as unfavorable. In three cases the attitude is favorable pro- 
vided that united action to a greater or less extent can be obtaind. 
In one case it is reported that a committee has been appointed, and 
in another case it is suggested that the attitude of the faculty is to 
a certain extent affected by fear of an unfavorable attitude toward 
simplified spelling on the part of the State legislature. 

Question 5 (a). To what extent is simplified spelling used in pub- 
lications of your institution? Total number of replies, 111. In 93 
cases the reply is “ not at all;” in ten, “ very little;” in two, “ mod- 
erately;” in one, “as rapidly as feasible;” in one, “ partially in bul- 
letins, none in catalogue.” In one, “ the first, second, and third lists 
are used in all but the catalogue; and many beyond the first list in 
the catalogue.” In one, “it has come into use as far as adopted;” 
and in two, “ it is in use to the full extent.” 

Question 5 (6). In official correspondence? Total number of re- 
plies, 110. In 89 cases the reply is “not at all;” in 14 cases, it is 
used to a small extent; in two cases its use is optional; in one case 
the first, second, and third lists are used; in one case it is used to 
the full extent, and in one case simplification goes farther than the 
Board has yet gone. In one case adoption is proceding as rapidly as 
possible, and in another all officers do not yet use it. 

Question 6 (a). Do you believe that the official adoption of sim- 
plified spelling by colleges and universities would hasten its adoption 
in the high schools and in the grade schools? Total number of re- 
plies, 101. Yes, 69. No, 3. In 21 cases the answer is a weak affirma- 
tiv exprest by such words as “ possibly,” “ probably,” “ perhaps,” 
“may be,” “very likely.” In five cases strong dout is exprest. In 
two cases there is qualification concerning extent or co-operation, and 
in one case the reply is “ no opinion.” 

Question 6 (b). Are you in favor uf the official adoption by col- 
leges and universities of simplified spelling? Total number of re- 
plies, 100. Yes, 37. No, 33. “Not at present,” eight. In dout, 
five. Open to conviction, one. Not interested, two. In favor of but 
little change, or of a change at a slow rate, ten. In favor of official 
adoption, under conditions involving co-operation to a greater or 
less extent, four. 

From this summary the committee draws the following inferences: 
(1) Very few institutions, six out of 132, have adopted the changes 
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of the Simplified Spelling Board. Five others have adopted them 

conditionally. 

Where the changes in spelling have been adopted, the action has 

been taken by the president alone, by the president and the gov- 

erning board, and sometimes by the faculty alone. 

Few faculties have ever voted upon the matter (17 out of 133). 

In seven of these cases, the vote was negativ; in six it was 

affirmativ; in four cases no definit information is given concern- 

ing the result. 

(4) The attitude of the faculties of 110 institutions is in general 
one of lack of interest or indifference. In 19 cases only is the 
majority of the faculty reported as favorable or friendly, and in 
the same number of cases the majority is reported as opposed. 
In 32 cases the attitude of the faculty is reported as unknown 
or unexprest, which may be taken to indicate that there is 
very little interest in the matter. 

(5) In only 18 institutions out of 111 is “ simplified spelling ” used 
in the publications, and in only 21 cases out of 110 is it used in 
official correspondence, and in 14 of these its use is but little. 

(6) A majority of the replies express a belief that the official adop- 
tion of the suggestions of the Simplified Spelling Board by col- 
leges and universities would hasten adoption in the high schools 
and in the grade schools. About one-third of those replying 
favor the official adoption by colleges and universities. About 
the same number are opposed, and the rest are doutful or favor 
postponement or gradual adoption. 
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From all this we think that it may fairly be inferd that “ simpli- 
fied spelling” has obtaind almost no recognition from colleges and 
universities, and that faculties in general have exprest little inter- 
est or concern in the matter. While a majority of the institutions 
replying think that adoption by higher institutions of learning would 
hasten adoption in secondary schools, only about one-third are in 
favor of adoption by colleges and universities. 


SUMMARY OF ANSWERS TO QUESTIONNAIRE SENT TO MEMBERS OF THE 
CENTRAL DIVISION 


We consider now the replies to the questionnaire sent out to mem- 
bers of the Central Division. Total number of questionnaires, 450; 
total number of replies, 206. These replies may be summarized as 
follows: 


Question 1. Are you in favor of “simplified spelling?” Total 
number of replies, 206. Yes, 118. No, 56. Qualified, 32. Of the 
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qualified answers, 16 may be called qualified yes, eight qualified no, 
and eight neutral. The qualifications generally limit the extent of 
the application of the term “ simplified spelling.” Some of them ex- 
press objection to the procedure of the Board. 

Question 2 (a). Do you approve the changes recommended by the 
Simplified Spelling Board? Total number of replies, 199. Yes, 79. 
No, 65. Qualified, 55. Almost all of the qualified affirmativ answers 
make reservations with regard to the extent of the changes recom- 
mended by the Board. The qualified negativ answers object in a more 
decided way to the extent. 

Question 2 (6). Do you wish to have the Board go further? Total 
number of replies, 189. Yes, 62. No, 73. Qualified, 54, about evenly 
divided between yes and no. Most of the qualified affirmativs sug- 
gest limitation in the way of slower and less radical changes than 
those proposed in the past. Two or three express a desire to have 
the Board procede more rapidly. Nearly all of the qualified nega- 
tivs express opposition to any further action by the Board at pres- 
ent. 

Question 3 (a). Are you in favor of recognizing the Simplified 
Spelling Board as the authority in the determination of simplifica- 
tions? Total number of replies, 185. Yes, 98. No, 66. Qualified, 21. 
Of the affirmativ qualifications (7), most are concernd with the ex- 
pediency of accepting, temporarily, the present Board, in lieu of any 
other existing authority of the same nature. The qualifications in 
the negativ (14) generally object to the Board as authority, or as 
the only authority, or criticize the composition and action of the 
Board. 

Question 3 (b). If not, whom would you suggest as proper au- 
thority in this matter? Total number of replies, 53. As might be 
expected, there is a very wide range to the suggestions for a proper 
authority. In five cases, it is suggested that the present Board would 
be acceptable if its authority were limited; if it were more uniform 
and thorogoing; if it containd more members from various bodies; 
if it co-operated with universities and societies; if it showd greater 
wisdom. An international board is favord by five, three of whom 
favor a fonetic alfabet. A board representing all English-speaking 
nations, or representing England and America, is favord by six. An 
American joint board is favord by six. The bodies mentiond are the 
Modern Language Association, American Philological Association, 
the most important universities, philologists, men of letters, news- 
paper men, publishers, and writers. The Modern Language Associa- 
tion is favord by seven. Three of these propose co-operation with the 
Simplified Spelling Board. Usage is proposed as the only authority 
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by four, the dictionaries by four, and eight want no authority. There 
are six recommendations of a miscellaneous character. 

Question 4. To what extent do you simplify your own spelling? 
Total number of replies, 186. In 71 cases spelling is not simplified 
at all. In 25 cases there is very little simplification. In nine cases 
substantially all the simplifications proposed by the Board are used. 
This use is confined to correspondence in ten cases. Most of the sim- 
plifications are used by four, and seven limit their use to the list of 
300 words. In 13 cases members report that they use the simplifica- 
tions to a greater or less extent, determind by convenience, practica- 
bility, permission, the occasion, the person addrest, the desire to 
avoid criticism or to appear peculiar, in theory but not in practice. 
There are four other replies, too miscellaneous, and too extended for 
classification. In 23 cases specific words are mentiond. Among them 
are the following: Thru, tho, catalog, program, rime, thot, altho. 
labor, center, defense, honor, medieval; the use of the past participle 
in -t is mentiond by six. 

Question 5. Do you urge others to use the changes recommended 
by the Simplified Spelling Board? Total number of replies, 189. Yes, 
50. No, 117. Qualified, 22. In almost all cases the qualification is 
concernd with the extent of the simplification or with the degree of 
urgency. 

Question 6 (a). Do you favor the use of these changed spellings 
by colleges and universities? Total number of replies, 160. Yes, 89. 
No, 65. Qualified, 6. The qualifications concern the extent or sug- 
gest greater or less option. 

Question 6 (b). Do you favor the use of these changed spellings 
by normal schools? Total number of replies, 152. Yes, 89. No, 62. 
Qualified, one (“ doubtful”). 

Question 6 (c). Do you favor the use of these changed spellings 
in high schools? Total number of replies, 153. Yes, 89. No, 62. 
Qualified, two (“ hardly,” “ some”). 

Question 6 (d). Do you favor the use of these changed spellings 
by grade schools? Total number of replies, 157. Yes, 92. No, 63. 
Qualified, two. 

Tn 13 replies general qualifications to (a), (b), (ce), and (d) to- 
gether are stated. The character of these is rather too miscellaneous 
for brief presentation. 

Question 7. Has your institution adopted them? The results of 
the replies to this question have been combined with those of the re- 
plies to Question 1 of the questionnaire sent to presidents of col- 
leges and universities: “Has your institution adopted officially the 
changes in spelling recommended by the Simplified Spelling Board? ’ 
They have been given above. 
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Question 8. Are you in favor of having the Central Division of 
the Modern Language Association adopt resolutions urging colleges 
and universities to recognize, adopt, and put into use the changes 
already recommended by the Simplified Spelling Board, and to be 
recommended by the Board in the future? Total number of replies, 
a 181. Yes, 79. No, 76. Qualified, 26. Of the qualified answers 15 
od may be called qualified affirmativ, nine qualified negativ, and two 
: neutral. As examples of the qualified affirmativ the following may 
be given: “ Chiefly cases of divided usage.” “The list of 300 words 
only, for the present.” “Only in co-operation with the Modern Lan- 
guage Association.” “For past simplifications.” ‘ Must go slowly.” 
“To recognize, not to adopt and put into use.” As examples of the 
qualified negativ the following may be given: “ Not if use is to be 
compulsory.” “Not until spelling is completely remodeled.” ‘ Not 


yet.” 


From this summary the committee draws the following inferences: 


Question 1. It is clear that a majority, tho not a very large one, 
favors simplified spelling. 

Question 2 (a). A majority does not approve the changes recom- 
mended to their full extent. 

Question 2 (b). There is a strong feeling that the Board should go 
no further, at least for the present. 

Question 3 (a). About 53 per cent. accept the Board as authority: 
about 35 per cent. do not accept it; and the rest either accept 
the Board as authority because there is no other authority at 
present, or they object to the present composition of the Board. 

Question 3 (b). The suggestions concerning another authority are 
rather miscellaneous, but in general favor a, body composed of 
representativs of language associations, educational ‘associa- 
tions, institutions of higher education, writers, and publishers. 
Some suggest an international English committee. No one pro- 
poses a self-constituted body. 

Question 4. Simplified spelling is not used to any considerable ex- 
tent by the members of this association. 

Question 5. About 135 of those who replied to the questionnaire ap- 

; prove simplified spelling (see Question 1), but only about one- 

‘ half of this number urge others to use it. 

; Question 6. About 58 per cent. of those who reply to this question 
favor the use of simplified spelling in colleges, normal schools, 
high schools, and grade schools. 

Question 7. A very small number of colleges and universities use 
simplified spelling either in their publications or in official cor- 
respondence. 
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Question 8. The majority in the affirmativ is too small to warrant 
the Executiv Committee to recommend that the Central Divi- 
sion adopt resolutions urging colleges and universities to recog- 
nize, adopt, and put into use the changes already recommended 
by the Simplified Spelling Board, and to be recommended by the 


Board in the future. 
F. G. Hupparp, 


A. F. KUERSTEINER, 
G. O. CURME. 
Committee. 


tESOLUTIONS RECOMMENDED BY THE EXECUTIV COMMITTEE 
Resolvd, 1, That the Central Division of the Modern Language 
Association of America favors the movement for the reform of Eng- 


lish orthography ; 

2. That the Central Division requests the Executiv Council for 
the year 1914-15 to consider the whole subject of the further reform 
of English orthography and to make recommendations to the Asso- 
ciation at the union meeting to be held in 1915. 


Professor B. E. Young moved that the report of the 
Executiv Committee be approved and that the resolutions 
presented by them be adopted. Professor J. T. Hatfield 
moved the féllowing amendment: 


Resolvd, That the Central Division favors and advocates the im- 
mediate adoption, on the part of all American institutions, of the 
list of 300 simplified words issued by the Simplified Spelling Board. 


This amendment was lost, and then the original motion 
was carried, approving the report of the Executiv Com- 
mittee and adopting their resolutions as recommended. 


On behalf of the committee on place of meeting, Pro- 
fessor Julius Goebel reported recommending that the Cen- 
tral Division accept the invitation of President George FE. 
Vincent to hold the meeting of 1914 in Minneapolis under 
the auspices of the University of Minnesota. 

This recommendation was adopted. 
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For the committee on the nomination of officers Profes- 
sor O. F. Emerson presented the following nominations: 


Chairman: Julius Goebel, University of Illinois. 
Executiv Committee: 
Max Poll, University of Cincinnati. 
Lucey M. Gay, University of Wisconsin. 
Morgan Callaway, Jr., University of Texas. 


On motion the report was accepted and the persons 
nominated were unanimously elected. 


On behalf of the committee on resolutions, Professor 
Lucy M. Gay presented the folowing resolutions: 


Resolvd, That the Central Division of the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation of America express by a rising vote our sense of loss in the 
deth of Professor Charles W. Benton and of Professor Henry Le 
Daum, and our appreciation of the services they renderd to educa- 
tion; 

That the secretary be requested to communicate our sympathy and 
respect to Mrs. Benton and to Mrs. Le Daum. 


These resolutions were unanimously adopted, and the 
secretary sent communications as directed. 


On behalf of the committee on resolutions, Professor 
Luey M. Gay presented the fllowing resolution: 


Resolvd, That the Central Division of the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation of America convey to the University of Cincinnati our appre- 
ciation of its thoughtful attention for our every need and every 
pleasure and our thanks for its generous hospitality. 


This resolution was unanimously adopted. 


On behalf of the Joint Committee on Grammatical 
Nomenclature, Professor F. G. Hubbard presented a re- 
port in pamphlet form. And then on motion of Professor 
LB. L. Bowen the following resolutions were adopted : 
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Resolvd, 1. That the Report of the Joint Committee on Grammati- 
cal Nomenclature be approved; that the present representativs of our 
Association on that committee be authorized to take, on our behalf, 
such further action as may be necessary to complete the report and 
to arrange for its publication; and that our tresurer be authorized 
to contribute from the moneys of our association such a sum as he 
may deem expedient to cover our share of the expenses of the com- 
mittee. 

2. That the Central Division of the Modern Language Association 
of America hereby recommends that, as soon as may be found prac 
ticable, the nomenclature provided in the report be used in the 
schools of the United States. 


The secretary reported that the foren scholars whose 
names follow had been nominated for honorary member- 
ship by the Exeecutiv Council of the Association. On his 
suggestion the Central Division took favorable action on 
these nominations: 


Francesco Flamini, Professor at the University of 
Pisa. 

Abel Lefranc, Professor in the Collége de France. 

Gustav Roethe, Professor at the University of 
Berlin. 

Edward Schroeder, Professor at the University of 
Gottingen. 

Francesco Torraca, Professor at the University of 
Naples. 


On the suggestion of the chairman the following resoln- 
tion was adopted: 

Resolvd, That the secretary and the Executiv Committee be direct- 
ed to arrange, if possible, to devote the fifth session to a colloquium 
at which one or two subjects of wide general interest shall occupy 
the whole of the session except the part needed for routine business. 


On motion of Professor O. F. Emerson the following 
resolution was adopted: 
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Resolvd, That the Central Division of the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation asks and urges the departments of Latin in our colleges and 
universities to offer courses in medieval Latin as of important as- 
sistance to the study of the medieval and modern literatures. 


The reading of papers was then resumed. 


20. “The Early English Translations of Biirger’s 
Lenore.” By Professor Oliver Farrar Emerson, of the 
Western Reserve University. 


[The appearance of five English translations and seven versions in 
the single year 1796 has been often noted. Some new light may now 
be thrown on the relations of these translations, their authors, and 
the different influences affecting them.—Fifteen minutes.] 


This paper was discust by Professor H. G. Shearin. 


21. “Chrétien de Troyes’ Technical Use of Proverb 
and Sentenz.” By Professor Henry Raymond Brush, of 
the University of North Dakota. 


{It was early noticed by Hoiland and others that Chrétien de 
Troyes makes frequent use of proverbs and Sentenzen. It is also to 
be observd that he uses them to a far greater extent than earlier 
writers do, and that his successors imitate him in their use of pro- 
verbial expressions. Chrétien’s chief sources of proverbs are (1) the 
Bible, (2) classical Latin authors, (3) medieval Latin authors, (4) 
Li Proverb au Vilain, It has not been brought out that he uses pro- 
verbs increasingly in succeeding works, that they constitute an es- 
sential part of his style, and that he utilizes them in different ways. 
The frequent use of the popular proverb is worthy of note on account 
of Chrétien’s often exprest antipathy to the vilain. Chrétien seems 
also to have coind many proverbs and Sentenzen that were taken into 
popular currency.—Ten-minute summary.] 

This paper was discust by Professors L. M. Gay, J. L. 
Borgerhoff, and T. A. Jenkins. 


22. “Shakespeare and Thomas Heywood.” By Pro- 
fessor Daniel Ford, of the University of Minnesota. 
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[A collation of Heywood’s plays, particularly his early ones, with 
Shakespeare’s Titus Andronicus, The Taming of the Shrew, Troilus 
and Cressida, and Timon of Athens suggests that in these semispur- 
ious plays there is present “ at the least a maine finger ” of Thomas 
Heywood. Viewd from the standpoints of subject matter, spirit, 
meter, and diction, they yield evidences of his connection with them. 
—Fifteen minutes. ] 


This paper was discust by Professors R. A. Law, D. L. 
Thomas, and G. M. Miller. 


The members of the association and their friends were 
entertaind at luncheon by the University at half-past 
twelve on Wednesday in MeMiken Hall. 

After luncheon several members and their friends ac- 
cepted the invitation of Professor J. M. Burnam, Pro- 
fessor of Latin in the University of Cincinnati, to inspect 
his collection of rare manuscripts and books which are pre- 
servd in the Van Wormer Library. 


SIXTH SESSION, WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 31 


The session began at 2.10 p. m., when the reading of 
papers was continued. 


23. “Chrétien de Troyes and Hue de Rotelande’s 
Ipomédon.” By Professor Lucy Maria Gay, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 


[The content, language, and style of Ipomédon, make it difficult to 
believe with Kélbing, that Hue was influenced by Chrétien’s Charrcte 
or Yvain. Bardoux’s interpretation of Ipomédon in his work on 
Walter Map. Possibility of dating more closely its composition. 
Contrary to the statement of Paul Meyer, Hue often breaks the 
couplet, but even Thebes offerd encouragement in this.—Fifteen 
minutes.] 


This paper was disecust by Professor H. R. Brush. 
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24. “Colonial Theatres in Charleston, South Caro- 
lina.” By Professor Robert Adger Law, of the University 
of Texas. 


[A recent article in The Nation (February 27, 1913) has shown 
that one of the first American theatres was erected in Charleston, 
South Carolina, as early as 1736, and that plays were seen there at 
irregular intervals from that year till the Revolution. Search of 
contemporary newspapers reveals information concerning the history 
of several colonial theatres, the plays given in them, and the acting 
companies.—Fifteen minutes. ] 


25. “ The Provencal Lais, Markiol and Nompar: Their 
Relation to the Latin Sequences and to the French Lais 
and Descourts.”" By Mr. John Raymond Shulters, of the 
University of Illinois. 


{Bartsch’s edition of the Lais, Markiol and Nompar, left many 
questions unsolvd. This was due to the fact that he left completely 
aside the musical notation. The purpose of this study is to furnish 
a complete text of the /ais and to discuss in detail their form, versi- 
fication, and rhythm as revealed by the aid of their musical notation. 
The method of modal interpretation, establisht by Dr. J. B. Beck 
(Melodien der Troubadours, Strassburg, 1908) is used. A proper in- 
terpretation of the melodies should throw a new light on the origin 
of the lais and their relation to the Latin sequences, and also on 
difficult problems of accentuation, rhythm, and versification. Final- 
ly, it is the purpose of the author to show what bearing, if any, these 
sequences and older /ais had on the later development of poetic form, 
especially in the French /ais and the descorts and acorts in both Pro- 
vencal and French literature.—Ten-minute summary.] 


This paper was discust by Professor T. A. Jenkins and 
the author. 


26. “ Dryden’s Relation to the German Lyric in the 
Eighteenth Century.” By Professor Milton D. Baum- 
gartner, of the University of Nebraska. Red by Professor 
S. W. Cutting, of the University of Chicago. 


[The fame of Dryden as a lyricist in Germany centerd in his sec- 
ond Saint Cecelia ode, Alexander’s Feast. The favorable English 
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criticism, and the musical composition of Hinde] account for the fav- 
orable reception in Germany. Numerous translations and commen- 
datory reviews by poets and critics of note bespeak its popularity in 
Germany, where this and some of Dryden’s other odes influenced the 
odes of Germany. This is a part of a study of Dryden’s Relation to 
Germany in the Eighteenth Century now being publisht.—Fifteen 
minutes.] 


27. “ Notes on Gustav Frenssen.” By Professor War- 
ren Washburn Florer, of the University of Michigan, and 
Miss Mary J. Ruthrauff. 

[This paper containd information on the life of Gustav Frenssen 
and especially material on Jérn Uhl. It was based on letters froin 
Frenssen and on an interview with Frenssen by Miss Ruthrauff.— 
Twelve minutes.] 


This paper was discust by Professors S. W. Cutting and 
W. W. Florer. 


At the conclusion of the reading of papers the chairman 
gave a brief review of the various sessions, and then the 
Central Division adjournd at 3.35 p. m. 


PAPERS PRESENTED BY TITLE ONLY 


28. “Italian and Spanish Drama on the English and American 
Stage.” By Professor Charles Carlton Ayer, of the University of 
Colorado. 


[Italy and Spain, unlike France and Germany in the nineteenth 
century, furnisht but few plays to the modern English repertory. 
Even Salvini, Ristori, and Rossi took their plays largely from abroad. 
At present. however, the works of modern Italian and Spanish dra- 
matists (D’Annunzio, Bracco, Echegaray, Guimera, etc.) in English 
translation, are commanding attention in England and in the United 
States.] 


29. “Pronunciation Reform versus Spelling Reform.” By Pro- 
fessor Calvin S. Brown, of the University of Mississippi. 


[English spelling and pronunciation should be brought into closer 
harmony. In some cases it would be better to try to change the 
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spelling to agree with the pronunciation; in other cases it would 
be better to try to change the pronunciation to agree with the 
spelling.} 


30. ‘The Pronouns of Address in Goethe’s Faust.” By Professor 
William Herbert Carruth, of the Leland Stanford Junior University. 


{In Faust, Part I, Goethe uses for the second person singular 
nominativ: Du, Ihr, and Er (or Sie), and the corresponding oblique 
cases, with a single instance of Ihnen as dativ singular. The nomi- 
nativ plural is always Ihr. Accordingly the singular forms alone 
afford ground for examination. Goethe’s usage is in the main the 
conventional literary usage of the eighteenth century, but it is diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to establish a change in attitude correspond- 
ing to the many and abrupt shifts in the pronoun of address. It is 
the writer’s belief that such shifts without change in attitude were 
not regarded by many German, as well as English authors, as rhet- 
orical defects.] 


31. “A Modification of the Theory of Prose Rhythm.” By Dean 
Joseph Villiers Denney, of the Ohio State University. 


[Both the Jespersen theory of the origin of the sentence and the 
James theory of the “stream of thought” compel a restatement of the 
doctrin of dynamic stress. The dynamic stress is not often concen- 


» trated at one point in the sentence. The “ point of dynamic stress” 


is not the “ fountain of stress.” The latter is the valuation which 
the speaker puts upon his idea. The signs of this valuation are the 
numerous points of major and minor stress. The minor are not de- 
rived from the major stresses.] 


32. “On the Paleography and the Language of Konungs Skuggsja 
A. M. 243, B,a.’? By Professor George Tobias Flom, of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 


[Presents some of the results of a study of the script, the typical 
scribal errors, and the vocabulary of this principal Old Norwegian 
manuscript of the Konungs Skuggsjd. The study is based on the 
complete photographic copy in the library of the University of IIli- 
nois, and forms part of the introduction of a fac-simile and diplo- 
matic edition of the manuscript at present in the course of prepara- 
tion.] 


33. “Theodor Kérner and Alexander Petifi: a study in Parallel 
Development.” By Dr. Alexander Green, of the University of Illi- 
nois, 
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[As Kérner the aspirations of the German, so Petéfi graspt the es- 
sence of the struggle of his nativ land against Austrian oppression. 
Korner was the bard of the German War of Liberation; Petéfi was 
the Tyrtaeus of the Hungarian War of Independence. Poets tho 
they were, both did in deeds what they preacht in words.] 


34. “ Cultural Movements in Germanic Mythology.” By Professor 
Paul H. Grummann, of the University of Nebraska. 


[The purpose of the paper is to show how the principles followd 
by Sophus Bugge in the interpretation of the Baldr myth are appli- 
eable to the whole field. Incidentally, the paper is in harmony with 
the new theory in regard to the original home of the Indo-Euro- 
peans. 


35. “Ollanta, A Quichua Drama.” By Professor Elijah Clarence 
Hills, of Colorado College. 


[This drama in the Quichua language of Upper Peru has been 
commonly accepted as an ancient Inca drama. It came to light be- 
tween 1770 and 1780, when a manuscript was produced by Dr. An- 
tonio Valdés, parish priest of Tinta, Peru. Editions have been pub- 
lisht by von Tschudi, Markham, Pacheco Zegarra, Middendorf, and 
others. An attempt to determin the origin and the age of the play 
by a critical study of the fable, language, and prosody.] 


36. “A Visualisation Method for Teaching German Grammar.” 
By Dr. Francis Waldemar Kracher, of the State University of Towa. 


[This treatise, which is to appear in print in the near future, de- 
scribes in detail a visualisation method, which can be applied with 
equally good results for individual or class instruction. Every teach- 
er knows that he must stimulate the students’ ability to comprehend 
grammatical forms by means of the eye as well as by the ear. All 
grammarians, therefore, try to present changes in inflections and 
word order in a conspicuous way, attractiv to the eye. This particu- 
lar method uses movable cards, which the student himself handles ia 
laboratory fashion, thereby really and practically working out the 
changes which occur and which to some are difficult to comprehend. 
In this manner the pupil obtains a more rapid and a clearer im- 
pression of changes in constructions and inflections than he could by 
merely writing them down or repeating them orally.] 


37. “The Prioress’s Oath.” By Professor John L. Lowes, of 
Washington University. 


[A large and interesting mass of material dealing with St. Eligius 
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has accumulated in recent years, without apparently having attract- 
ed the notice of Chaucerian scholars. It gives valuable aid towards 
the interpretation of Chaucer’s well-known line.] 


38. “The Lady of Dreams in Medieval Poetry.” By Dr. Olin 
Harris Moore, of the University of Illinois. 


[Visions of Jaufre Rudel, Arnaud de Marueil, Giraud de Borneil, 
Amanieu des Escas, Folquet de Romans. Relations with mariolatry. 
The Quant li solleiz conversét en Leon. Relations with the legend of 
the Princesse Lointaine. Bearing on autobiographical questions in 
Li jus Adan. Development of subject in Italy.] 


39. “ Word-Coinage and Modern Trade-Names.” By Professor 
Louise Pound, of the University of Nebraska. 


{Prolific and untrammeld invention of trade-names at the present 
time. Variety of devices employd in the effort to produce something 
striking or rememberable. Popularity of curtailments and distor- 
tions, of extensions, of hyphenated forms, of fanciful and phonetic 
spellings, of blends, of arbitrarily created and seemingly meaningless 
new words. Contrast with the type of commercial name thought ef- 
fectiv some generations ago.] 


See Dialect Notes for January, 1914. 


40. “ English Influences upon Freytag’s Soll und Haben.” By Dr. 
Lawrence Marsden Price, of the University of Missouri. 


[The investigation is based on a study of Julian Schmidt’s atti- 
tude toward the English novel as defined in the Grenzboten, 1848- 
1862. Soll und Haben is presented as an integral part of the Grenz- 
boten literary policy. Freytag tries to realize in practice what 
Schmidt commends in theory. The intimate relations of the Grenz- 
boten editors with Auerbach, Reuter, and Ludwig are referd to, and 
the influence of the English novel upon the early works of poetic 
realism indicated. As an intermediary in this influence the Grenz- 
boten is shown to have playd an important rdle.] 


41. “The Source of Wilhelm Raabe’s Sankt Thomas.” By Dr. 
Charles Allyn Williams, of the University of Illinois. 


[According to Raabe’s statement, the chief source of his historical 
tale, Die schwarze Galeere (written 1860), was a continuation of 
Schiller’s Geschichte des Abfalls der Vereinigten Niederlande by Karl 
Curths (Der niederlindische Revolutionskrieg, Leipzig, edition of 
1823). An examination of Curths’s history shows that it also fur- 
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nisht Raabe the basis for Sankt Thomas (begun in 1861, not finisht 
until 1865). In this story the author shows even a greater inclina- 
tion to depend upon Curths than was the case in Die schwarze Ga- 
leere, but he is no less skilful in constructing the tale upon the sober 
account of the history.] 


42. “ Brieux, the Moralist on the Stage and the Paradox of His 
Work.” By Professor Charles Edmund Young, of Beloit College. 


[While Brieux is generally accepted as a serious writer, seeking to 
bring about various reforms through the medium of the stage, there 
is also a widespred impression that many of his plays are of a ques- 
tionable nature on account of his freedom in boldly handling sub- 
jects usually avoided. There is, furthermore, an idea that he is a 
rank pessimist, seeing contemporary life in the worst possible light. 
This paper aims to study the extent of his reform crusade and to 
point out the solid qualities of his work, showing also how he con- 
tradicts the pessimism of his plays by one in which he warns his 
readers that French literature does not present a correct picture of 
French society.] 


43. “The Verbal as Adverb.” By Dr. Jacob Zeitlin, of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 


{The present participle in English frequently fails to conform to 
its definition, for in sentences like “ he went riding,” it seems to have 
the nature of an adverb. This adverbial function is probably based 
on the primary force of the participle in Indo-Germanic. The disap- 
pearance of the adjectival inflection in Modern English tended to 
loosen the organic bond between the verbal in -ing and the noun. 
Where its meaning brings it into close relation with the noun it still 
retains the nature of an adjectiv, but very frequently its meaning 
connects it unmistakably with the verb or with the sentence as a 
whole, and in such cases a reasonable method of analysis demands 
that it be treated like any other adverbial expression.] 
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THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


on Turspay, 30, 1913, ar Cam- 
BRIDGE, Mass., aT THE TuIrRTy-FIRST ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION 


By Avtexanver R. Hou 


LIGHT FROM GOETHE ON OUR PROBLEMS 


Many of you, I am inclined to think, may be wondering 
why I should have chosen Goethe as a guide in considering 
some of the professional problems of the modern language 
men of this country. Let me assure you that the selection 
is neither accidental, nor meant to be facetious. 

In the majority of the presidential addresses delivered 
before this Association, in its Eastern as well as in its 
Western branch, it has been customary for the speaker to 
present his case from a frankly personal point of view. 
Indeed, a deliverance like this, if it is to measure up at all 
to rightful expectations, must needs partake of the nature 
of a confession of faith. Emotions, to be sure, should not 
take the place of argument. But argument should be of 
such a character as to reveal those fundamental aspects of 
personality that lie beyond the reach of ready and con- 
scious adjustment. 

Whatever opinion of Goethe you may therefore have, in- 
dividually and collectively, I think I had better admit 
from the outset that with advancing years I have constant- 
ly grown in admiration and in reverence for him of whom 
even Emerson could finally say, “ The old Eternal Genius 
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who built this world has confided more to this man than to 
any other.” More and more I have developed such a sense 
of dependence on Goethe for counsel and courage, for light 
and leading that, even though I tried, I could not keep it 
from asserting itself whenever on broad questions of prin- 
ciple I am to express my deeper personal convictions. It 
would not matter whether Goethean influence were specifi- 
eally referred to or not in the title chosen for this address. 
It would inevitably be present; even as biblical standards 
would necessarily have determined the attitude of the 
early Puritan settlers here in New England on any large 
problem of culture or education. 

To reassure you, however, I can truthfully say that my 
admiration is not blind. Nor is it ignorant of all that the 
most determined advocatus diaboli could urge against the 
canonization of my saint. On the contrary, favorite in- 
vestigations of my own and of my pupils have brought me 
into unusually close contact with most of the adverse opin- 
ions concerning Goethe that have been voiced by German 
and by foreign writers. But I am more willing than ever 
to endorse the sentiment of a recent biographer, whose 
words, to be sure, have immediate reference to the German 
people: 


Whenever a solar eclipse has threatened the orbits 
of our nation’s public affairs or cultural life, we have 
invoked Goethe as the helper and bringer of light, 
and never yet in vain. 


And on further reflection, ladies and gentlemen, I hope 
you may be disposed t agree with me that the patron saint 
whom I invoke has some peculiar warrant for presiding 
over a gathering like this, and that he has not been chosen 
merely to humor the racial idiosyncrasies of an unregen- 
erate president. 
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Auspicious, you will grant, is Goethe’s early and sincere 
interest in the institution whose guests we are on this occa- 
sion, an interest engendered through personal acquaintance 
with men of resonant New England names, like Everett, 
Ticknor, Cogswell, Bancroft, and graciously expressed in 
the dedication of a set of his writings in 1819 “ to the lib- 
rary of the University of Cambridge in New England, as a 
mark of deep interest in its high literary character, and in 
the successful zeal it has displayed thro’ so long a course of 
years for the promotion of solid and elegant education.” 

But granting that this is merely a casual though happy 
coincidence, let me remind you how fitly Goethe represents 
that living union of the ancient and the modern humani- 
ties which this meeting may be claimed to symbolize. A 
typically modern poet, Goethe remained a convinced ad- 
mirer of ancient literature and art through all the vicis- 
situdes of his long literary career, and the masterpieces of 
his ripe manhood are the noblest products of the classical 
renaissance in modern German literature. 

To our Latin colleagues let me point out what Rome 
meant for the maturing of his art and for his happiness 
asaman. Many years after he had left the Eternal City, 
he could still exclaim: 


Wandelt von jener Nacht mir das traurige Bild durch die Seele, 
Welche die letzte fiir mich ward in der rimischen Stadt ;— 
Wiederhol’ ich die Nacht, wo des Teuren soviel mir zuriickblieb, 
Gleitet vom Auge noch jetzt mir eine Triine herab. 


And oh, what comfort our Greek friends can find amid 
the chill blasts of modern indifference in the shelter of 
him for whom the ancient Greeks always remained those 
models to whom we moderns should ever return; not in- 
deed to imitate them mechanically, but to be moved to like 
efforts in our sphere by the never failing inspiration of 
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Greek health and strength and beauty. ‘“‘ Every man be a 
Greek in his own way, but be one!” And as to those of 
us who are primarily students of modern life and letters, 
can we not safely entrust ourselves to Goethe with his 
strong sense of reality and of the present, who with un- 
diminished interest and remarkable freedom from preju- 
dice kept in touch to the last with all the significant cul- 
tural movements of his day? It is true, he often and elo- 
quently expressed his deep sense of the continuity of al! 
human knowledge and experience. 


Wer nicht von dreitausend Jahren 
Sich weiss Rechenschaft zu geben, 
Bleib’ im Dunkeln unerfahren, 
Mag von Tag zu Tage leben. 


And yet, at the reminiscent age of 80 years, he could still 
say with equal assurance and truth, “ Only because men 
do not know how to appreciate and vivify the present, do 
they long so much for a better future or coquettishly ogle 
with the past.” 

Those among us who are devoting our labors to the 
study of Germanic culture claim him as our own in a 
deeper sense and see in him, in the words of Jacob Grimm, 
“the sun in the literary heavens of Germany.” But the 
colleagues in the fields of English and of the Romance 
languages may none the less accept him as their spokes- 
man with equal confidence. What foreigner ever pro- 
claimed more enthusiastically the greatness of Shake- 
speare and of English literature, or more heartily acknow]- 
edged the cultural debt of gratitude that he owed to the 
classic poets of France? Not only his wide first-hand ac- 
quaintance with the languages and literatures of England, 
France, and Italy, but also his actual critical and exposi- 
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tory writings in these fields would, from a purely scholar- 
ly point of view, assure him a place of distinction among 
the ablest members of this Association. And were the 
Orientalists meeting with us, they would unquestionably 
be willing to do homage not only to the inspiration, but 
also to the learning of the poet of the West-dstlicher Divan. 

Not only as scholars, however, but also as teachers, we 
may be sure of finding our efforts appreciated at the hands 
of one who, despite his preéminently artistic endowment, 
found and nurtured a characteristic trait of didacticism in 
his own nature. More specifically, as teachers of foreign 
tongues we are indebted to him for that happy axiom so 
frequently quoted in support of our work, that he who has 
no knowledge of a foreign language does not know his 
own: “ Wer fremde Sprachen nicht kennt, weiss nichts von 
seiner eignen.” 

In fact, as teachers and as scholars, as philologists in 
the broader and in the narrower sense of the term, as rep- 
resentatives of ancient and of modern literature, as Ang- 
lists, Romanists and Germanists, as classicists, romanti- 
cists and realists, we all can confidently enter the temple 
conseerated to the service of the patron saint whom I in- 
voke. “ Introite, nam et hie dii sunt.” 

In the brief time at my disposal, I cannot attempt tc 
suggest all of the relations that might readily be estab- 
lished between characteristic views and utterances of 
Goethe and some of those manifold interests and problems 
that confront at the present time “ the advancement of the 
Modern Languages and their Literatures,” in constitu- 
tional parlance the object of the existence of our Associa- 
tion. Every one who knows fairly well not only the poet 
Goethe in his recognized “ works,” but also the man and 
thinker, as he has gradually become more and more 
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revealed through the rich treasures of his letters and con- 
versations, every one so informed will be ready to admit 
that of such relations there exist a large number that sug- 
gest themselves easily and naturally. Some of them | 
have already referred to, or at least hinted at, as the 
advantage of the study of foreign languages, or the rela- 
tive claims of the ancients and the moderns. Others 
might easily take us far afield into those general problems 
of education in which our own professional destinies are 
deeply involved, as, for instance, the latter-day invasion 
of the champions of the practical and utilitarian with its 
many reactions on the study of the humanities and chiefly 
perhaps of language and literature. 

Instead, I propose to single out three important, broad 
and characteristic aspects of Goethe’s view of life which 
had a profound bearing on his own work and development, 
which have proved very illuminating to me in dealing with 
the poet’s complex and many-sided nature, and which 
permit of a ready and natural application to our own 
professional aims and conditions. If thus far I have laid 
the emphasis of my remarks upon Goethe himself as a 
souree of light, I shall henceforth rather dwell upon those 
problems of ours that appear to be illumined by his light. 


First, I desire to direct vour attention to a group of 
thoughts suggested by the Gocthean conception of Welt- 
literatur, which in his old age appeared to him as a 
matter of great moment and promise. Of course, in a 
sense, the facts underlying this idea are old, as far as it 
relates to a literary interchange hetween the leading 
nations of Europe, if not of the world. But what pre- 
viously had been left to the play of chance or the stress of 
necessity was conceived by Gocthe, who was justly aware 
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that he himself had become one of the great “Weltdich- 
ter,” as a conscious movement growing out of new condi- 
tions of international life. According to his view, this 
movement should be fostered and guided, as on the other 
hand there are to be expected from it far-reaching results 
in the super-national life of the civilized world. Goethe’s 
ideal must not be confused with that of the non-national 
cosmopolitanism of rationalistic thinkers of the 18th cen- 
tury. In their view the national differences separating the 
various peoples were in the main to be considered as hin- 
drances to be reduced and eliminated as much as possible 
in the interest of a uniform and universally human ideal 
of life and culture. Goethe, however, developed and advo- 
cated his ideas after romanticism had successfully vindi- 
cated the deeper significance of the historical, racial, and 
popular elements in the life and thought of a nation. He 
is far from seeing in these tendencies mere hindrances to 
a speedy consummation of his hopes, but rather acknowl- 
edges them as characteristic factors of significant value 
and advantage. Just because nations, like individuals, 
are differently endowed and cannot escape the “ dai- 
mon ” that animates and controls them, they ean aid each 
other toward a fuller conception and realization of human 
perfection. For this purpose, in the cultural traffic of 
nations, those tendencies should be strongly encouraged 
which point toward closer harmony and fuller apprecia- 
tion; tolerance is to be insisted on where there are deep- 
seated and irreconcilable differences; and, lastly, those as- 
pects of a nation’s life in which it is strongest and most 
suecessful—what Goethe calls “die Vorziige” of a given 
nation—are to be considered as worthy of special recogni- 
tion. The following brief quotations may illustrate these 
assertions. 
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Truly universal tolerance is most securely estab- 
lished if we are not disturbed by the peculiarities of 
individuals or nations, but at the same time adhere 
to the conviction that everything truly meritorious is 
distinguished by being common to all mankind. 


Only we repeat that we should not possibly expect 
that nations should think alike; but they should st 
least take notice of each other, comprehend eac): 
other, and if they cannot love each other, at leas: 
learn to bear with each other. 


From the manner in which [foreigners] think of 
us, more or less favorably, we in turn learn to judge 
ourselves, and it cannot do any harm if for once we 
are made to reflect upon ourselves. 


In the spirit of this conception Goethe was eager to do 
all that lay in his power to increase the nations’ interest 
“an einer edlen allgemeinen Linder- und Weltannihe- 
rung.” What he ultimately hoped for as at least one of the 
results of such mutual approach and appreciation is most 
clearly shown in a passage from a letter of Carlyle which 
he translated for his German fellow-countrymen with 
terms of highest approval: 


Let nations, like individuals, but know one another 
and mutual hatred will give place to mutual helpful- 
ness; and instead of natural enemies, as neighboring 
countries are sometimes called, we shall all be 
natural friends. 


This noble thought, thus sanely pictured, neither sug- 
gests nor tolerates that puerile spirit of utopian reckless- 
ness which has done much to discredit the entire movement 
in the minds of many people who otherwise might wel! 
come under its spell and help serve its ends. In Goethe's 
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sober conception, the idea is entirely free from the blemish 
of an unruly and short-sighted disregard for the estab- 
lished laws of life. Results, he knows, will neither be sud- 
den nor perfect, and he expressly warns his followers that 
they should not expect more than is reasonable. 

Such a program of international appreciation, toler- 
ance, and helpfulness has, it seems to me, a highly valuable 
sienificance for us modern language men who represent 
disciplines in the pursuit of which, no matter how objec- 
tively and judiciously we may proceed, the respective na- 
tional points of view are bound to manifest themselves. 
This natural state of affairs is even further accentuated 
by the fact that in a large number of institutions, in our 
subjects far more than in others, and in this country far 
more than elsewhere, native Americans are working side 
by side with the representatives of other nationalities. 
The conditions of our profession thus offer an unusual op- 
portunity for putting to the test, on a small scale, as it 
were, the Goethean principle ‘einer edlen allgemeinen 
Linder- und Weltanniherung.” 

Prav do not fear that I have any intention of advocating 
that our Association as such recognize or support any of 
the specific movements now organized in this country and 
abroad in behalf of international conciliation and world 
peace. What I do desire to accomplish, however, thru 
these feeble words of mine is to aid in arousing among us 
as a profession a more general consciousness of the peculiar 
opportunities and responsibilities which apparently are 
ours in regard to a great worid movement that has begun 
to fire the imagination and the will of many of the best 
minds of our age. We, above all, ought to have and un- 
doubtedly do have that deeper knowledge that is claimed to 
be the warrant of appreciation and sympathy. But if so, 
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should we not remember that ‘‘no man, when he hath 
lighted a candle, putteth it in a secret place, neither under 
a bushel, but on a candlestick, that they which come in 
may see the light‘’’ Of course, I have no reference to the 
thoughtless use of high-sounding arguments such as you 
must have heard at teachers’ meetings or seen in print in 
our popular proselyting literature, when the promotion of 
the peace of the world is conjured up as one of the reasons 
why John and Mary should not fail to elect German or 
French in their high school course, maybe in preference to 
Latin or Greek. But what has often seemed strange to 
me is that, to my knowledge, so very few of the scholars 
working in the field of the modern languages have been 
known to make their influence felt in a cause that is so 
peculiarly related to their specifie work and interests. 

An attitude of mind that would naturally emphasize the 
solidarity of our interests rather than those elements that 
tend to keep us apart would, moreover, have valuable re- 
sults of a more immediate and practical nature nearer 
home. We all, the East no less, I understand, than the 
West, are keenly conscious of the change that is going on 
in regard to the value placec upon the study of foreign 
language in the national scheme of education. We are 
under fire from almost all sides, and if the most peremp- 
tory of up-to-date reformers could have their way, lan- 
guage and literature would promptly be removed from the 
essentials of the new education, if not altogether exelnded. 
Tt is evident that under such cireumstances the strength of 
our position will be greatly augmented bv all that makes 
for harmony and mutual helpfulness within the fold: 
while everything that fosters dissension and jealousy 2nd 
extreme rivalry cannot but reduce our prospects. United 
we surely stand more firmly, divided we shall certainly fal! 
more easily. 
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In making these suggestions, I am primarily thinking 
of our own Association. But as this is a joint meeting of 
the classical and of the modern language groups, I feel jus- 
tified in laying especial] stress on the fact that in this re 
spect, if in no other, all the language interests form a com- 
munity the individual members of which are closely de- 
pendent on one another. The more indifferent the pur- 
chasing public becomes to the wares we have to offer, the 
more solicitous some of us are likely to grow in our efforts 
to retain old customers or to find new ones, either over- 
praising our own goods or calling in question the quality 
of those of our rivals. Of course, fair and frank competi- 
tion is inevitable and, within iimits, desirable and neces- 
sary. We all believe or should believe in the value, even 
the superior value, of the subject in which our work pri- 
marily lies. But we should aim to make our claims, 
whether in theory or in practice, in public or in private, on 
the positive side of what our subjects legitimately have to 
offer and avoid all wilful disparagement of the character- 
istic values of rival claimants. Differences of opinion 
need not be glossed over, convictions must be expressed, 
preferences plainly stated. But none the less we should be 
able to convey the sincere impression that back of it all we 
are animated by good will for those who work in another 
field, by interest in their success, respect for their labors. 
Let us be assured that a public and a student body, prone 
as they are to linguistic and literary scepticism, will only 
too readily assent to and be influenced by whatever we urge 
against a competitor and, no doubt, will soon find or make 
an oceasion for again quoting it garnished to taste, as com- 
ing from those who ought to be in a position to know. So 
far so good. But do not forget that the claims which we 
may make in support of our own subjects will be riddled 
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by similar counter-arguments which our colleagues may 
have leveled against us on other occasions. To quote an 
instance that has recently come to my notice, it certainly 
should not be necessary that the just claims for the high 
value of Latin training in the schools should assume the 
form of an uncalled for and reckless attack upon German 
because it is, at least with us in the West, “ that most seri- 
ous competitor of Latin in secondary schools.” And mat- 
ters are, of course, not improved, but only rendered worse, 
if it be pointed out that equaliv ill-considered and damag- 
ing statements against the classics emanate from the repre- 
sentatives of the modern tongues. 

I think we are ready to admit that the cause of language 
was not advanced in any true sense thru the acrimonious 
charges and counter-charges which flew thru the air not 
so many years ago when the conflict was waging over 
the introduction of the modern languages into the tradi- 
tional curricula of schools and colleges. What was unwise 
then would, however, be suicidal today, when the attack is 
from without. Only the common enemy is deriving advan- 
tage from any ammunition we may use against one an- 
other. 

T plead, then, both in the interest of a great world move- 
ment and in the interest of our undivided attention mpon 
the common cause of linguistic and literary culture. for 
the maximum of unity of effort, of mutual appreciation, of 
whole-souled emphasis on what unites us as co-workers and 
not on what separates us in regard to minor matters of aim 
and method or of a characteristically national point of 
view. It may be that this warning is unnecessary. No- 
body would be happier than mvself if T could be shown to 
be mistaken. But I admit that it has seemed to me as 
though of late there were a tendency gaining ground. not 
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ouly in matters of mere language instruction, but also in 
regard to the higher cultural values represented by the var- 
ious literatures which we represent, that could not be 
claimed to be in harmony with the Goethean conception of 
Weltliteratur and that does not augur well for the most 
successful defense of our present endangered position. 


In Goethe’s ideal of Weléliteratur, and even more strik- 
ingly in some of the other attitudes and opinions of his 
already alluded to, we find recurrent an underlying princi- 
ple which [ have selected as the second matter to bring to 
your attention. Be a Greek and be a German, be an artist 
and be a teacher, prize the present and honor tradition, 
rely on personality and esteem foreign achievement—for- 
mulas like these reveal a mode of thought that seeks the 
secret of health and beauty and greatness in a harmonious 
synthesis of conflicting tendencies, an idea charmingly ap- 
plied to Goethe himself in those two little characteristic 
lines: 

Bin Weltbewohner, 
Bin Weimaraner. 


And indeed we are touching here upon one of the most 
vital and fertile of the more fundamental concepts of Goe- 
the’s philosophy of life. All growth and development, in 
fact, all life, physical, intellectual, and spiritual, is viewed 
by him as a constant fluctuation between opposites which 
are equally necessary for the maintenance of the evolution- 
ary process. This perpetual flux and reflux appears to 
him as by no means void of meaning or consistency. He 
firmly believes in positive progress, in a real upward or 
forward tendency, and bases his assurance on the observa- 
tion, made in nature and in human life, that, in the last 
analysis, a development in a given direction is benefited by 
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the succeeding rebound in the opposite direction. It is 
corrected and enriched by it, and the entire process is thus 
lifted, as it were, to a new and higher level. In this sense 
the life of the entire universe in its dynamic evolution is 
symbolized by Goethe now as the interaction of attracting 
and repelling magnetic poles, now as a pulsating process in 
which systole and diastole, contraction and dilation, fol- 
low upon each other with rhythmic regularity. In either 
case syntheses between opposites lead gradually to ever 
new and ever more refined forms of development. 

A few brief quotations may again illustrate this princi- 
ple, which in all guises and disguises occurs again and 
again in many of Goethe’s conceptions and utterances. 


Polaritit und Steigerung, die zwei grossen Trieb- 
rader aller Natur. 


People say that half-way between two conflicting 
opinions lies truth. By no means! It is the prob- 
lem that lies there. . . eternally dynamic life 
imagined only as tho at rest. 


A century that relies entirely upon analysis ani 
is afraid, as it were, of synthesis is not on the right 
track. Only the two together, like exhalation an] 
inhalation, constitute the life of science. 


During my entire life I had proceeded now as poet 
and now as observer, now synthetically and then 
again analytically. The systole and diastole of th» 
human spirit, as tho a second breathing, were with 
me never separate, always pulsating. 


This doctrine of opposites as one of the basic principles 
of life, no less in the most complex cosmic processes than 
in the minutest problems of individual existence, is, of 
course, not of Goethe’s invention. In some form or 
other it is as old as the history of human speculation, and 
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philosophers trace it far beyond the Platonic system to 
Heraclitus or even to doctrines of earliest oriental medi- 
tation. What gives us a right to consider it as a charac- 
teristically Goethean principle is the frequency and 
intensity with which he insists on it and the illuminating 
power which it assumes if applied to Goethe’s own contra- 
dictory and yet harmonious personality. 

Viewed in the light of such a theory, that which we con- 
ceive as rest, both sm the moral and in the physical world, 
is not rest at all, but rather a temporary state of tension or 
balance, resulting from the equalizing influence of two op- 
posite forces. The solution of any problem of life is there- 
fore not to be sought at either extreme, nor indeed at some 
comfortable “ dead” point representing a definitive and 
permanent adjustment. As far as any “ solution ”’ is pos- 
sible at all, it is to be found in the vigilant maintenance of 
a relative balance amid the constant shifts of conflicting 
tendencies, which in themselvse are equally true and equal- 
ly false. 

Permit me to apply this theorv for a few moments to the 
work of an association as complex as the one whose welfare 
depends on us. We are all aware that within its limits 
there exists a wealth of different and maybe antagonistic 
tendencies, all of which we are bound to consider necessarv 
for the welfare of the whole: the classic and the romantic, 
the medieval and the modern, the Germanic and Romance, 
literature and “ philology,” culture and learning, teaching 
and research. What a fruitful field for discussion and de- 
bate! At every turn live problems which will never per- 
mit of static solution, except perchance in the abstract 
reasoning of speculation. 


Nur der verdient sich Freiheit wie das Leben, 
Der tiiglich sie erobern muss. 
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irom these conflicting interests I desire to single out for 
brief consideration one phase of the much-discussed prob- 
lem of the relation of teaching and research. And in 
speaking on this question I trust I may be pardoned if | 
repeat some statements which I made several years ago in 
an address as chairman of the Central Division of our As 
sociation. I considered the issue an unsolved problem 
then, as far as the activities of our Association are con- 
cerned, simply because no trace of balance existed be 
tween conflicting claims of approximately equal weight 
and dignity. [For the same reason I must consider it an 
unsolved problem now. At the same time I feel convince: 
that a fairly thorogoing attempt at a more equitable 
settlement cannot safely be put off very much longer. 
Unfortunately, I myself am far less sure than I thought 
[ was several years ago as to the best method of se- 
curing improvement. I only feel more convinced than 
ever that the present situation is an anomaly which we 
cannot continue to countenance with equanimity. 

A brief historical retrospect will help to justify my con 
viction that our profession should no longer delay making 
strong and liberal provision, in some form or other, for 
the pedagogical and broadly cultural interests of our work 
in addition to those in pure scholarship and research. 

The first volume of onr Publications of the vear 1884- 
5, out of a total of 17 printed papers, contained as many 
as nine, over one-half, of a general and in the main 
pedagogical character. Thus we clearly see to what evx- 
tent the teaching interests were then overshadowing the 
ideal of research. Soon, however, the pendulum began to 
swing in the opposite direction; systole followed upou 
diastole. After the first three volumes, not more than one 
or two papers of a general or pedagogical character ap- 
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peared each year, until finally, in the seventh volume, that 
of 1892, there is not a single paper printed that deals di- 
rectly with the teaching problems of our profession. 
Since then, aside from some of the presidential addresses 
that have dealt with such questions, scarcely a single non- 
technical article seems to have been printed as a regular 
part of the Publications of our Association. A so-called 
* Pedagogical Section” which at least in name had kept 
up the older tradition, ceased to exist about 1902, and in 
the same year the presidential address frankly proclaimed 
that the object of this Association, as phrased in the third 
section of the Constitution, should be interpreted as: * the 
advancement of philology in the departments of the mod- 
ern languages.”” This meant, of course, that in our Asso- 
ciation, as far at least as its official character and, above 
all, its publications were concerned, the older college ideal 
had been entirely superseded by the modern university 
ideal, chiefly that of the graduate school, as it had devel- 
oped in our strongest institutions; and these—as was nat- 
ural and proper—have been the acknowledged leaders in 
the policy of the Association. 

Most of us, I feel sure, rejoice heartily in this ascend- 
aney and final victory of scholarship, and we can easily 
imagine how much, in the early history of the Associa: 
tion, the repression of narrowly and superficially peda- 
gogical interests was needed. We feel deeply grateful to 
those who, in this struggle for supremacy, held high the 
banner of learning and ultimately won the dav. The 
legitimate question now, however, seems to be whether the 
swing of the pendulum has not carried us too far toward 
the opposite pole. With our present strength as a strictly 
scholarly body assured, should we not be ready to recog- 
nize that it behooves us to give more attention and en- 
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couragement than we do now to the broader educationa! 
and practical interests of our profession? Has the ideal 
of productive scholarship in al]l these years taken root so 
little that we must fear it will suffer and die unless we 
keep it surrounded by the high walls of a protective tariff ? 
The exclusiveness which once, no doubt, was the part ot 
wisdom and has helped to make us strong is now the part 
either of superciliousness or of timidity and impairs the 
fullness of the influence which we might wield. 

When I speak of important educational problems thai 
require recognition at the hands of the leaders of our pro- 
fession, I am far from thinking primarily of the well- 
worn, though in its place important question of sound 
methods of elementary language teaching. Very differ- 
ent subjects claim our attention with at least equal force: 
as, for instance, the broad and complex problem of the ex- 
act function of the modern Janguages and literatures in 
the general intellectual and cultural training of our Amer- 
ican undergraduates and all tkat results from clearness 
on this point; or the question of the proper university 
training for prospective secondary and college teachers of 
modern languages, a question which, in turn, involves the 
scrutiny of the character and sequence of the work con- 
stituting a “ major ” for the degrees of bachelor or master 
of arts and, in a measure, even for the doctor’s degree 
And there are many other problems of similar weight and 
difficulty that call for consideration and solution. 

The seriousness of the sitnation is even greater than 
might appear at first sight. Had we journals of high 
standing specifically devoted to the interests and problems 
of modern language instruction, then indeed interested 
members might make good thru their individual efforts 
what we leave undone as an association at our meetings 
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and in our publications. But this is not the case. Every 
European country has one or more such publications. We 
in this country possess practically nothing of the kind for 
the modern foreign languages,' even tho we have a 
fairly large number of journals and of other serial publi- 
cations exclusively devoted to the interests of research—a 
situation which corresponds neither to the actual eondi- 
tions nor to the real needs of our profession. Our classical 
colleagues, with more sincerity and wisdom, have recog- 
nized the need of a publication of a more practical charac- 
ter. They have thereby not jeopardized their legitimate 
interests in research while theyhave greatly enhanced both 
the thoroness and effectiveness of their school and college 
teaching and the all-important feeling of a real solidarity 
all along the line. A similar venture has been made for 
English, it is true. But I for one must regret that it does 
not represent a closer connection with the spirit and mem- 
bership of our Association. 

This suggests the trend, however, which things are 
bound to take if we do not bestir ourselves. if even the 
most solid and important educational problems of our 
profession are to remain practically eliminated from our 


*The Monatshefte fiir deutsche Sprache und Péddagogik, excellent 
service tho it has rendered in the otherwise unoccupied field, has 
for various reasons, never become a journal of general appeal to sec- 
ondary and college teachers. Some of the most important contribn- 
tions on modern language instruction have been published of late 
years in The Educational Review, The School Review, Science, and 
other journals of a general character in which they are in danger of 
being overlooked by the profession. We have, moreover, no channel 
of communication whatsoever for those minor matters of information 
which men working together in a professional brotherhood should 
have of each other, as for instance, significant new appointments, new 
foundations of chairs, or libraries, or seminaries, important changes 
in the requirements for degrees, and so forth. 
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mectings and publications, these interests must either be 
transferred to other organizations already in existence or 
they must find expression in new organizations of their 
own. Should the Association, after careful consideration 
of all matters involved, desire to remain a research socict, 
pure and simple, as learned societies rightfully may be, 
such a result need not dismay us. If, however, we desire 
to be recognized as leaders in all legitimate questions 
concerning the scholarly teaching of our subjects, we can 
not view idly the growing estrangement and dissatisfac- 
tion of an important element of our profession. 

i mvself, as I have already indicated, have no remed, 
to propose. But what I think we owe to ourselves is a 
frank recognition of the existing unsatistactory situation, 
a searching diagnosis of the case with the aid of the bes. 
expert advice available, and a firm resolve to do square! 
whatever the situation may seem to require. It will no: 
do for us to shirk our responsibility toward the more im 
mediate teaching interests, remote as they may be from 
the personal work of many of the leaders of the Associa- 
tion, by claiming that we are not our brother’s keeper. 
The best talent and most vigorous life of our profession 
have been gathered together by us in our body and 
noblesse oblige. 

If we decide to remain what we are, we should make it 
clear to those of our colleagues who feel that their peda 
gogical interests require organization, that we would not 
stand in the way of any attempt of theirs to solve their 
problems through some organized form of their own, but 
that on the contrary we wish them Godspeed and are 
willing to render them all possible assistance. In that 
ease we might lose a few members, though surely not 
many; whereas we should gain in homogeneity of temper 


and aspiration. 
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lf, on the other hand, we prefer to enlarge our sphere, 
we should from the start face the fact that no half-hearted 
measure will do. We must not attempt to put off the 
discontented a few years longer by throwing them a sop. 
A lamely revived pedagogical section for instance, with 
the right to get into a corner by itself and talk, will never 
do. Nothing but a pretty thorogoing reorganization could 
accomplish the purpose. For what the teaching inter- 
ests in my opinion need above all is a journal, a channel 
of expression and communication that should be both 
scholarly and practical, and cost considerably less than the 
Publications of the Association. As regards annual 
meetings, I consider it exceedingly doubtful whether 
national conventions could ever be made to bring together 
a representative number of high school teachers or teach- 
ers of small colleges and normal schools for the purpose 
of discussing professional questions. Such an effort 
would no doubt be doomed to failure unless it were in- 
tegrally connected with national monster meetings of a 
general character like those of the National Education 
Association. But the distracting atmosphere of such he- 
terogeneous gatherings is anything but advantageous to 
the thoughtful and patient discussion of detailed prob- 
lems interesting only to the specialist. 

But whether the teaching interests find the needed ree- 
ognition and organization inside of the Association or out- 
side of it, in either case the balance which now is lacking 
would be restored. For from the standpoint of the general 
interests of the profession it does not matter whether that 
balanee be adjusted between our Association and some 
outside organization or between two equally vigorous and 
active divisions within the Association. What does matter 
in the light of Goethean thought is the frank recognition 
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of the problem that lies half-way between the two conflict- 
ing opinions, and of the fact that only synthesis and 
analysis together, like inhalation and exhalation, constitute 
the healthy life of a science. 

Some such adjustment of the present unsatisfactory 
condition I should claim to be highly desirable under any 
circumstances. It becomes an absolute necessity under 
those peculiar difficulties to which I have already alluded 
end from which our interests are suffering at this time. 
Teachers of foreign languages are at present constantly 
exposed to criticisms of and attacks upon their work, 
even tho such criticisms may in no way be aimed at 
their individual fitness or service, but leveled at the sub 
jects themselves which they represent. And in this hour 
of stress and need, our teachers have neither a journal, 
nor an organization of generally reeognized prestige to 
which they can look for information and guidance. They 
lack entirely the sustaining consciousness of a corporat+ 
body back of them. That is a grievous tactical error, and 
we must blame ourselves if we cannot hold our own as 
well as we could if better organized and disciplined. 


This brings me to my third and last point—the presen: 
general situation in education and the outlook for the 
future. In this connection also I hope to find light in 
some characteristic views of Goethe. Pardon me if I an- 
pear to treat with undue brevity a subject as intricate and 
perplexing as it is significant and worthy of careful analv- 
sis. But I feel that I ought not to tax your patience 
much longer. Besides, my immediate predecessor in 
offiee has ably and fully discussed this question in his 
recent address on “ The Dark Ages,” which, no doubt, ia 
stil fresh in the minds of most of von. It is with hesi- 
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tation, therefore, that I beg leave to differ from him in 
some measure, though not in regard to the facts which he 
described, nor in regard to the strictures he made. They 
were correct and just. His aim was to point out the 
deep and gloomy shadows that are in the picture and that 
are indeed disheartening. And he did it vigorously and 
convineingly. But if he held a brief for revealing dark- 
ness I, on the contrary, hold a brief for tinding light. 
For does not the evolutional theory of my spiritual! guide 
bid me look for light even in the darkness, or at least ex- 
pect that darkness must again be followed by light 4 

Verily, few great men of modern times are exponents 
of so contagious a spirit of refined optimism in regard to 
life in its totality, in its essential goodness and promise, 
as Goethe. This note of hopefulness and of confidence 
characterizes almost everything said and done by Goethe 
in the years of his maturity and, even more, of his old 
age. I again quote a few passages chosen almost at 
random. 


‘Nein, heut ist mir das Gliick erbost! ’ 
Du sattle gut und reite getrost. 


At times our fortune looks like a fruit tree in 
winter. Who, at its sorry sight, would believe that 
these rigid branches and jagged twigs could burst into 
leaf and blossom in the coming Spring and then bear 
fruit! And yet we hope for it, we know it. 


Even tho error should gain control in a science, 
truth will always retain « minority; and should this 
minority dwindle down to one single mind, there 
would still be no reason for alarm. This one mind 
will continue in his quiet and secluded work and 
influence, and a time will come when people will take 
an interest in him and his convictions and, as light 
begins to spread more generally, his convictions will 
again be able to venture into the open. 
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But tho an optimist, Goethe cannot be said to have 
taken life lightly. On the contrary, it appeared emi- 
nenutly serious to him; so serious that he confessed he 
could not understand how humor, a faculty which was by 
no means lacking in him, could ever with a thoughtfu! 
critic of life be more than an incidental touch in a por 
traval of human affairs. Goethe, as he himself said, had 
inherited from his father not only his bodily frame, tui 
also “des Lebens ernstes Fiihren.” Nor did Goethe 
sider himself personally the pet child of fortune thai 
many persist in seeing in him. He knew too well how 
intensely he had been compelled to struggle for all the rea! 
prizes which he had won from life. These prizes he saw 
in things inward and spiritual which are not to be meas 
ured in terms of financial comfort, material success, ani 
physical well-being. In fact, Goethe had gradually learned 
not to expect too much of life and to practice that art of 
wise resignation which keeps as free from quietistic 
self-effacement as from the rankling bitterness of disap- 
pointment, and gratefully and joyously aims to fix the eye 
upon those things of life that are good and helpful. 

In this spirit, then, 1 beg leave to express my convic- 
tions. The present educational situation unquestionabl|) 
has in it many disquieting elements. Some of these are 
deplorable from whatever angle we view them; others, 
though hurtful, impress us as being due to temporary con 
ditions of transition and no doubt will readjust themselves 
as soon as a new equilibrium has been found. But I see 
still other elements which clearly seem te nave in them the 
promise of real progress, and which in the broadest in- 
terest of human development need and deserve our sup- 
port, even tho they may point to a different concep- 
tion of wisdom and of culture from that in which most 
of us of the older generation have grown up. 
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Deplorable under all circumtances is the spirit of super- 
ficiality and of narrow utilitarianism which has invaded 
the realm of education on all sides, spreading confusion 
of trade with life, of efficiency with wisdom, of success 
with happiness, of narrowly vocational training with real 
education. Not that vocational training is negligible; but 
its substitution for education, not only in practice, which 
ic bad enough, but even in theory, which is worse, is bane- 
ful and must carry in its wake the worst errors and 
delusions. 

Bad, tho in all likelihood of only transitory promi- 
nence, are those elements which result from the sudden 
expansion in educational affairs that we are witnessing. 
In consequence of the far-reachnig social and economic 
changes that are going on in this as in all modern coun- 
tries, large numbers of individuals and entire strata of 
society are drawn into those channels of higher education 
which were formerly reserved for smaller and more select 
groups. The result is on the one hand a spirit of insta- 
bility and adventurousness that prefers the new simply 
because it is new; on the other hand a spirit of external- 
ism that worships size and numbers, budgets and plants, 
mechanical efficiency and administrative availability as 
tho they were in themselves indications of cultural growth 
and spiritual power. 

These tendencies we should likewise discountenance, in 
high places and in low places, in ourselves—for few of 
us remain immune—no less than in others. But let us 
not forget that historically we are committed to the policy 
of a national life on democratic lines, even tho not in 
the sense in which the man in the street conceives the 
idea. Let us not forget that ultimate success in this tre- 
mendous experiment becomes visionary as soon as the best 
minds of the nation do not identify themselves with it; 
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as soon as they assume beforehand that our greatest 
national hope, our noblest contribution to the large ideals 
of mankind, is bound to end in defeat instead of leading 
to new heights of achievement. Let us hope that a true 
spirit of learning and wisdom and culture can be kept 
sufficiently active and alive in our higher educational 
institutions, so that when its hour returns, and be confi- 
dent with Goethe that it will return, it may be able to 
draw into its circle of influence far larger elements of 
society than was possible under the old order. 

So much, however, seems certain; this future ideal o! 
culture in whose ultimate reign we must believe unless we 
are willing to give up all hope of true progress, will not 
be merely a return to the older one we have cherished for 
generations. The Goethean conception of the periodicity 
of life, as I have said before, would be void of deeper 
meaning, did it not include the promise of an absolute 
advance. The interplay of action and reaction to him in- 
volved the principle of an ever renewed synthesis between 
the conflicting opposites, whereby life and its ideals are 
to be lifted to ever higher levels of content and meaning. 

For the uncompromising traditionalists among us, who 
can see true progress only in a return to the cherished 
position that was once their own, this view of the trend 
of things contains but little comfort, I fear. In fact, | 
see the real promise of growth in a direction in which | 
should not be surprised to learn that many of my more 
immediate colleagues see nothing but danger—in the rich 
and growing development of an ever deeper study of the 
natural sciences. Superficially viewed, to be sure, they 
seem to be the arch-enemies of humanistic culture as rep- 
resented in the disciplines of language and literature, of 
history and philosophy. No doubt, they have largely 
usurped the place formerly held in the estimation of the 
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public and in our college curricula by the older human- 
istic subjects. But usurpation of a place formerly held 
by another good occupant is in itself no ground for 
arraignment, either in education, or in life in general. 
Otherwise, how should we modern language men feel in 
the presence of our esteemed colleagues of the ancient 
classical dispensation ? 

As long as science is studied and taught solely as ‘ pure’ 
theory or as ‘ applied’ practice, it cannot claim to aspire 
to recognition of a more broadly cultural character. But 
thoughtful scientists who are not only scholarly investi- 
gators or practical men of applied science, but who are 
also broad-minded educators and believers in the spiritual 
values of human culture, have long begun to scan their 
field of study from a subtler point of view. The tech- 
nical study of the humanities is not identical with human- 
istic culture, but it is an indispensable aid toward pre- 
paring the ground for it and rendering it more generally 
accessible. Similarly, modern scientists seem to ask 
themselves whether the theoretic study of nature and her 
facts and laws cannot likewise be made to unlock ulti- 
mately new elements of true culture? The question is 
far too difficult for me to do more than suggest it. Suffice 
to say that among modern men of science there are con- 
vineed advocates of human culture, who by no means con- 
fuse culture with mere skill or knowledge and yet answer 
this question in the affirmative. They have begun to 
search nature, not nature in its practical applications, nor 
nature in its picturesque or so-called emotional aspects, 
but nature in its strictly scientific principles, for esthetic 
and moral elements of culture and wisdom, and I believe 
not in vain. 

Scientifie men of such temper and aspirations T know 
are as yet in a small minority, and the wisdom and cul- 
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ture they are looking for in science is only dimly foreseen 
by them as a far away beckoning goal. The question for 
us, however, is the attitude we should assume toward such 
strivings. Should it be one of self-sufficient disdain or of 
appreciative sympathy ? 

If the representatives of language and literature con- 
sider themselves, in the educational world, as the tradi- 
tional guardians of humanistic culture, they are under 
obligation to give serious consideration to every thought- 
ful movement on behalf of a hoped-for enrichment and 
enlargement of this culture. Apodictic judgments of a 
priort condemnation might bespeak more egotism than 
insight. Man will no doubt always remain the center of 
man’s cultural interests. But to future generations man’s 
relation to nature is certain to appear in a very different 
light from that in which it has long been viewed by either 
a transcendental or an exclusively rationalistic interpre- 
tation of human life. As our knowledge grows deeper 
and broader, “ Law for man, and law for thing” may in- 
deed be seen to have more in common than many of us 
are now willing to admit. Out of the discipline of sci- 
ence may come, not a substitute for humanism, heaven 
forbid, but perhaps a significant enrichment of humanism. 
T hope it may come through that synthesis of component 
opposites, which Goethean theory leads us to look and 
hope for. 

And is not Goethe himself a striking symbolization of 
the development toward which humanistic culture seems 
to be tending? If advocates of the cultural possibilities 
dormant in science voice their regret that modern science 
has as vet inspired no poet, I think IT may well point to 
Goethe, the poet-scientist, who, in this as in many other 
respects, seems to have been far in advance of his age. 
It would be an engaging task to examine in detail how 
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much of his art and of his spiritual personality Goethe 
owed, not only to his deep and sincere love of nature, 
wherein many another poet resembles him, but even more 
to those strictly scientific interests in nature in which he 
virtually stands alone among the sons of Apollo. To men- 
tion but one instance, who would not admit that in a poem 
like ** Die Metamorphose der Pflanzen” modern science 
has indeed inspired true and noble poetry—not didac- 
ticism in verse, but genuine poetry of a deeply human ap- 
peal and significance? If most critics still deplore the 
years which they think Goethe wasted on his scientific 
studies, the time may be nearer than we think when men 
will marvel at such a short-sighted lack of comprehension. 
Then perhaps one of Goethe’s chief claims to greatness as 
a representative of modern culture may be seen in the fact 
that as a humanist and poet he accepted science and made 
his scientific wisdom contribute to a truer and larger and 
richer conception of man in nature and of nature in man. 

Let me quote at least one passage from those words in 
which the old Goethe himself referred to the inability 
of his contemporaries to understand the union of poet and 
scientist in him. They sound like a prophecy of what the 
future may bring us. 


On all sides people refused to admit that science 
and poetry could be united. They forgot that science 
had developed from poetry; they failed to consider 
that after a cycle of generations (nach einem 
Umschwung von Zeiten) both might easily meet 
again on a higher level in a friendly spirit and to 
mutual advantage. 


How far away this time is, who would venture to say? 
When it comes, when science thru more and more of its 
representatives shall seek to establish connections with 
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humanistic culture in the effort to evolve a new interpre. 
tation of man’s nature and history and aspirations, I hope 
we of the older humanities may be ready to meet the move- 
ment critically, but not without sympathy and under- 
standing, as Goethe, the humanist, would no doubt meet 
it, if he were among us; and not only we of the modern 
field, but also our classical colleagues. For it is not un- 
likely that a deepened interest in the classics will arise 
under the sway of such a new dispensation. The ancients, 
tho naively and by instinct, were truer disciples of nature 
than we moderns have often been. 

As advocates of learning and culture, let us then not 
lose hope and courage. Let us stand together in helpfu! 
sympathy and codperation; let us minister faithfully and 
liberally to all the various needs of the work committed 
to us; let us meet with appreciation those who, from a 
different point of view, may aim at the same lofty goal 
toward which there are many avenues of approach. The 
luck of the day and of the hour, I admit, is not with us, 
but light may come sooner than we think. And thus I 
close with the Goethean message of determination and 
good cheer conveyed in the simple couplet quoted before: 


‘Nein, heut ist mir das Gliick erbost! ’ 
Du sattle gut und reite getrost! 
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THE CHAIRMAN’S ADDRESS 


Deviverp oN Monpay, December 30, 1913, ar Crin- 
CINNATI, On1o, aT THE NINETEENTH ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE CENTRAL DIVISION OF 
THE ASSOCIATION 


By T. Arxrnson JENKINS 


SCOLARSHIP AND PUBLIC SPIRIT 


In MAESTRO 


Dottrina abbia e bonta, ma principale 
Sia la bontd; ch® non vi essendo questa, 
Né molto quella, alla mia estima, vale. 

ArrostTo, Satira settima, 16. 


“The seolars of the world,” said a speaker before the 
International Students’ Congress at Cornell University last 
summer, “have often been reproacht for their self-indul- 
gence and for their lack of heroism in great crises, and, like 
all other classes, they have much to answer for.” From 
venerable Oxford issued the other day an equally serious 
charge. We professors were challenged “to solve some- 
thing which has real importance in practical life, and,” 
continues our critic, “as the professors of the literary arts 
dare( ?) not do this, they would have a bad time, and could 
hardly make a living, if their subjects did not providenti- 
ally happen to be endowed.” This is indeed a cruel thrust, 
a veritable coup de Jarnac from one of our own guild. 
The author of a recent “ best seller” tells us that the 
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present generation finds itself in a dilemma. ‘“ We have 
the choice,” says one of them, “of going to people like 
yourself (the person addressed is professor of history in 
the thriving local university) who know a great deal and 
don’t believe anything, or of going to clergymen, who— * 
but I omit the rest of that sentence and shall leave you to 
complete it. 

Last year, Charles Tennyson, in a volume of reminis- 
eences of the English Cambridge, noted the existence of 
“a certain inhumanity among the intellectual, and an 
aimlessness which comes from too diffuse a culture.” 
About the same time but nearer home a sterner voice was 
raised to complain of “ intellectual intolerance and super 
ciliousness in the teacher, which should be educated out 
of him before he is fit for his job.” Moreover, continues 
this vox clamantis, “ there is a well-founded distrust of 
the capacity of the academic mind to set the standards for 
society,” because the academic mind is “ too reasonable, 
over-critical and afraid of action; it distrusts democracy, 
lacks the broad outlook and the human sympathy which 
should be the evidence of culture, and, in fine, exalts clev- 
erness overmuch.” Even the new President of Amherst 
College declares that “when professors are questioned 
as to results, they give little satisfaction. It often ap- 
pears (he continues) as if our teachers and scolars were 
deliberately in league to mystify and befog the popular 
mind as to the practical value of intellectual work.” 

Notice that we cannot object that these criticisms eman- 
ate from regions “where ignorance wags his ears of 
leather’; on the contrary, all but one of these voices hail 
us from what used to be pleasantly known as the classic 
shades. And we are denounced in still other quarters. 
A man of the world, author of a recent “ Plea for the 
Younger Generation,” after complaining that Science and 
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System are the twin gods of the twentieth century, goes 
on to upbraid us in these terms: “O you teachers and pro- 
fessors . . . don’t be so infinitely superior, so self-con- 
sciously clever, so ultra-modern.” We would do well to 
appoint special professors of character “to supply the 
much-needed human note in our mostly inhuman schools 
and colleges.” 

It is probable that these animadversions point to some 
disturbing symptom in the body academic, rather than to 
any deep-seated or wide-spread evil: but to what extent 
are they founded in anything real? Boiled down, they 
accuse us professors of failure, or partial failure, in two 
respects: as regards our life in the community, we are 
said to be lacking in humanity and public spirit; as re- 
gards our pupils, while laboring to attend to the needs of 
their minds, we are not at the same time inspiring them 
with an effective idealism. Well-founded or not, these 
criticisms may at least cause us to pause and reflect; and 
they may stimulate us to clarify our conceptions of the 
calling wherewith we are called. To focus the matter I 
have ventured to propose for our consideration to-night 
these two propositions: 

That to be satisfied with a scolarship which is devoid of 
public spirit is a reduced conception of the scolar’s calling. 

That as the religious temper is the best available source 
of publie spirit, something of the religious temper should 
not be absent in the scolar and teacher. 

No time should be lost in making three observations: 

First, these propositions are not put forward in a spirit 
of contention, but merely for our candid examination. 
Unlike Dr. Pancrace I do not propose to defend them 
pugnis et calcibus, unguibus et rostro ; IT cannot offer, like 
the jovial Pantagruel at the Sorbonne, to debate them 
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daily for six weeks from 4 a. m. to 6 p. m., excepting two 
hours for lunch. 

Second, by the expression a man of “ the religious tem- 
per” is here meant any complete man who enjoys good 
health, just as, according to Cardinal Newman, Shakspere 
was a religious poet, “ exhibiting the religion of nature 
and of conscience.” Would it be shocking to admit even 
Rabelais as possessing a good deal of the religious tem- 
per? It is true that because of certain glaring shortcom- 
ings of his he may at this moment be languishing on the 
seventh ledge of Dante’s Purgatorio, but yet, as they know 
who have taken the trouble to filter his turbid stream, 
there is in pure Pantagruelism a great plenty of sanity, 
hopefulness, and constructive wisdom. Rabelais indee« 
might have furnished us with a motto for this address, 
he who wrote: “ Learning and knowledge without con- 
science are only ruin to the soul.” 

And third, to consider these two propositions we need 
not, I hope, go deeply into philosophy or the philosophy 
of education. God forbid; such an excursion would be 
beyond our time and quite beyond my capacity. The phil- 
osophic Isms—pragmatism, activism, and the rest—are 
now as of old engaged in athletic struggles; mere pro- 
fessors of declensions can only hover, like Shakspere’s ('e- 
lia, on the edge of the scrimmage and say to their fellow- 
spectators: “ Would that we were invisible that we might 
seize the strong fellows by the leg!” Or we may adopt 
the wise attitude of the Boston gentleman who, on being 
askt whether he had understood one of Emerson’s most 
transcendental lectures, replied, “No, but my daughters 
did.” The younger generation, no doubt, fully under- 
stand all these things. 

The second proposition, which calls for something of 
the religious temper in the teacher and seolar, seems to 
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imply that persons of the intellectual temper may gener- 
ally be wanting in public spirit. If this really were im- 
plied, the history of scolarship would prove the contrary 
to be true; for whether love of truth or love of goodness 
has been their ruling passion, men of both tempers have 
been gloriously active for the common good. Take, for 
example, the two founders of the University of Halle, the 
first modern university. They were, as you know, Tho- 
masius and Francke, professor of law and professor of the- 
ology. The former, author of an ambitious /istoria sap- 
ientie et stultitie in three volumes octavo—ambitious, I 
mean, in the hopeful attempt to do justice to human fool- 
ishness in three volumes—Christian Thomasius labored 
for forty years against the intolerances and superstitions 
of his day. His was a rational mind with a great love of 
common sense. That he drew plentiful blood from his ad- 
versaries seems indicated by the fact that the Universitas 
Halensis was in those early days often referred to as “ ein 
hollisches Institut.” Francke, on the other hand, was a 
deeply religious nature. In early manhood he was pro- 
foundly imprest by a certain passage in the New Testa- 
ment; he tells us that it never left his mind, and that it 
became the lever of his whole life. His teaching of a prac- 
tical Christianity assumed international importance, 
reaching even to the American colonies. 

Thus both men, opposite as they were in temper, were 
fine examples of the public-spirited scolar. It does seem 
to be true, however, that the religious mind is oftener in 
the mood for active public service and has more staying 
power. If we compare Goethe with Fichte in the age of 
the first Napoleon, or Renan with Mazzini or Amiel in the 
time of Napoleon the Third, the contrast in mental temper 
is striking. It was Goethe who said: “I have always 
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kept myself as much as possible aloof from religion and 
politics.” It is true that a great deal of water has flowed 
under the religious and political bridges since the sage of 
Weimar thus refused to disturb his Olympian calm. Both 
religion and politics were in his day waters more troubled 
even than they are now. But listen for a moment to the 
ardent Fichte: “ The scolar ought to be morally the best 
man of his age. . . . Let him investigate as a matter of 
duty and not from simple intellectual curiosity, or merely 
to occupy himself. . . . The scolar must have a living and 
active integrity of purpose. . . . No one can labor sue- 
cessfully for the improvement of the human race who i- 
not himself a good man, for we also teach much more im 
pressively by example.” 

But the arch-priest of the intellectuals is no doub: 

tenan, he who wrote: “ Le savant ne se propose qu'un 

but spéculatif, sans aucune application directe 4 l’ordre 
des faits contemporains. . . . Spectateur dans l’univers, 
i] sait que le monde ne lui appartient que comme sujet 
d’étude.” And to the French clericals Renan said in ef 
feet: “Tf you will not dispute us our places in the Uni- 
versity and in the French Academy ; if you will not bother 
yourselves about what we teach or write, we will gladly 
hand over to you the country schools and the guidance of 
the common people.” 

Witness now the indignation of Mazzini at this attitude of 
cold detachment. The Italian patriot hotly retorts: “ We 
are here on earth not to contemplate, but to transform. 
. . » Our world is not a spectacle, it is a field of battle. 
. . . Every existence has an aim: the moral sense and the 
spirit of action are indissoluble.” And from his Swiss se- 
clusion Amiel also protested that “ the modern separation 
of the intellectual aristocracy from the honest and vulgar 
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crowd is the greatest danger that can threaten liberty. 
Scolars who, like Renan, are mere spectators, are no pro- 
tection to society from any ill that may attack it.” Amiel, 
of course, did not know that amid the clutter on Renan’s 
desk there would be found, after his death, a stray slip 
of paper upon which he had written: “ De tout ce que j’ai 
fait, j'aime mieux le Corpus”; that is, the monumental 
Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum, a constructive work 
of the first magnitude. We shall do well, then, to dismiss 
this distinction of mental tempers as not essential to the 
present purpose. It was Descartes who said: “ We should 
not conceive of any priority or preference between the 
mind of God and his will.” This profound reflection may 
furnish us both the explanation of the existence of the two 
tempers, and a warning against disputing as to their rela- 
tive merits. Let us return, then, to our two propositions, 
which eall for some public spirit in every scolar, and a 
measure of the religious temper in most scolars. And 
first, what has been in the past the prevailing tradition of 
American seolarship in this matter? What has been our 
record as to public spirit and as to public service, 
where does our tradition begin ? 

We are told that free intellectual inquiry—the /thertas 
phtlosophandi—dates from Spinoza’s famous Tractatus 
(1670). Halle, the first modern university, was founded 
in 1693-4, but the spirit of inquiry was not liberated there 
until about 1740. A decade later, Géttingen achieved in- 
dependence of church control. In 1805, August Wilhelm 
Schlegel entered as tutor the Necker family at Coppet; 
in 1810 to 1813 appeared Mme. de Staél’s De l’Allemagne, 
and this remarkable book contains (Ch. 18) these well- 
known and historic sentences: “‘ The whole north of Ger- 
many is full of universities, the most learned in Europe. 
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In no country, not even in England, are there such facili- 
ties for gaining knowledge. . . . Not only are the pro- 
fessors [in these universities] men of astonishing learn- 
ing, but what gives them an especial distinction is the 
conscientiousness of their teaching. In Germany, in fact, 
conscience enters into everything.” Mme. de Staél then 
mentions by name Gottingen, Halle, and Jena. It is a cap 
ital fact in the intellectual history of this country that 
these sentences crost the Atlantic and fell under the eyes 
of a generation of young men who, born after the close 
of the Revolution, were growing up to feel the need of a 
culture broader and deeper than the New World then af- 
forded. George Ticknor, born in Boston in 1791, arrived 
in Géttingen during the historic summer of 1815, and i: 
was four years before he came back to New England. 
“Germany,” says Emerson, “had created science in vain 
for us until 1820, when Edward Everett returned from his 
five years in Europe and brought to Cambridge his rich 
results.” Here were the beginnings. From 1815 to 1850) 
some 225 Americans are counted at German universities, 
and of these 137 filled academic positions on their re- 
turn home. Ticknor, Everett, Bancroft, Cogswell, Pat- 
ton, Greene, Prescott, Stuart, Longfellow, Allen, Lincoln, 
Lane, Whitney, Goodwin, Gildersleeve—these are some 
of the honored names of these intellectual pioneers. They 
might well have appropriated to themselves the well-known 
words of old Pasquier: “ It was a fine campaign that we 
undertook against ignorance in those days, and the van- 
guard was in command of Ticknor and Everett, or, if you 
vould have it otherwise, these were the forerunners of the 
others.” They came to Germany at a fortunate moment : 
it was, as you know, the height of the Romantic ferment, 
and the northern universities were in a high tide of en- 
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thusiasm and expansion which began to ebb only about 
1840. 

What historian, a scolar himself and knowing some- 
thing of the trade, will write for us the fascinating nar- 
rative of these our Argonauts? What great plans and 
high hopes filled their young minds as they journeyed 
uncomfortably by sailing vessel and diligence? Who in 
Géttingen represented to them the blind seer Phineus, 
who counseled with them as to the future journey? How 
deeply did they feel the atmosphere of high seriousness 
prevailing im intellectual studies? Were they not toucht 
with enthusiasm at their first perceptions of a method 
which directed their acute and eager minds straight to the 
sources, and which sifted and weighed “ authorities ” in- 
stead of merely citing them? What were their sensations 
when they contemplated the staggering products of the 
German Sitzfleiss? How much did they imbibe of the 
inimitable German Akribie? Can we not imagine them 
studying the dumpy Gelehrte Anzeigen of that day, and 
perchance hitting upon such bits of the seolar’s ironical 
wisdom as— 


Hiitt’ er etwas mehr gelesen, 
So erfiind’ er nicht so viel. 


There is no mystery about their choice of Gottingen, 
as against Halle or Jena, Oxford or Paris. Hanover was 
in those days English territory, the reputation of the 
professors and the size of the library had imprest even 
Napoleon: the Emperor of the French declared that Got- 
tingen belonged neither to Hanover nor to Germany, but 
to Europe. Experiences at the English universities like 
those of Coleridge may have steered them away from the 
mother country—from Oxford and Cambridge where to 
be a versifex, a writer of Greek and Latin verse, was the 
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main pathway to distinction, while both universities were 
perhaps too acutely mindful of the very recent unpleas- 
antness with “the States” to welcome Young America 
with enthusiasm. From Oxford itself Everett wrote, in 
1818, “‘ There is more teaching and more learning in our 
American Cambridge than there is in both the Englis|, 
Universities together.” This was written almost a cen- 
tury ago: it is evident that even then, in the wingéd words 
of President Hadley, you could “ tell a Harvard man « 
long way off,” ete. In muddy old Gottingen, called |) 
Ticknor the “ijiand of gutturals and tobacco,” +the firs: 
Argonauts made themselves royally at home. Until our 
Argonautica shall be fitly written, we have, however, onl) 
glimpses of their interesting experiences. Ticknor wrote 
home that America did not know what the study of Gree‘ 
meant; he compared the Harvard library to a closetful of 
books. Everett “blushed burning red to the ears”? when 
a German Gelehrter pickt up an American newspaper con 
taining a Latin address by the students of Baltimore to 
President Monroe: for the Latin was not Latin, and the 
Janguage of the translation which accompanied the ad- 
dress could not, alas, be called English. The more mature 
Cogswell wrote: “‘ It appals me when I think of the differ 
ence between an education here and in America.” As to 
the faculty of Georgia Augusta, no doubt these yvouny 
men felt as had felt, some time before, the Englishman 
Dr. Askew upon first meeting the encyclopedic Gesner, 
founder of the Gottingen library: talem virwm nungua 
vidi was Askew’s solemn pronouncement. I imagine thev 
were imprest much as in our own day Abraham Lincoln 
was astonisht by Carl Schurz: “ You are an awful fel- 
low,” said Lincoln, as Schurz coneluded an impassioned 
address, “now I can understand your power.” George 
Bancroft, for his part, was not imprest to the point of being 
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overawed. Referring to his Latin oration delivered when 
he was made Doctor, the young man tells us that it pleased 
the audience, “tho some thot I spoke too dramatically. 
*Tis not the custom here,”’ he continues, “‘ to declaim, but 
[ chose to de it as an American for the sake of trying 
something new to the good people.” This I believe is one 
of the first recorded instances of “ letting the eagle 
scream ” in foreign paris: would to Heaven it had been 
the last! 

Like a church-spire or a mountain peak, the figure of 
George Ticknor looms up taller the farther we recede 
from his life-time. He was a hard and serious worker; 
his enthusiasm and gratitude for the new outlook given, 
him were genuine, and he defended German science with 
warmth. At the University, he reports, it was Dissen, 
an associate professor of Greek, who taught him the most. 
Altho then a young man of barely thirty and of feeble 
constitution, ‘ Dissen,”’ said Ticknor, “ comes entirely up 
to my idea of what a scolar ought to be, for he has at the 
same time a deep religious feeling, he has the desire to 
impart his learning and to do good.” Edward Everett, 
after two years, took the oath of Doctor (September, 
1817), but Ticknor after twenty months at Georgia Awu- 
gusta went on to Paris, carrying among others three let- 
ters of introduction to Mme. de Staél. He had mean- 
time received news of his appointment to the new Smith 
chair at Harvard College: the languages to be taught were 
originally French and Spanish. At Paris he found in 
the works of Barbazan and Raynouard material wherewith 
to study privately Old French and Provencal, but the 
public courses at the French university disappointed him: 
“There is too much striving for effect, too little desire to 
instruct.” He reports in the same vein that Villemain’s 
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public lecture contained no “severe” instruction: as a 
whole it seemed to him little else than “a spectacle”’ ; 
but the young Bostonian seems to have appreciated the 
lively spirit and the charm of French society. Inaugu- 
rated Smith professor in August 1819, Ticknor held this 
position for fifteen years. It is claimed that he deserves 
the title of “the father of all serious modern language 
study in America.” Rather a formal and taciturn man, 
Ticknor freely gave of his best in counsel, and—what is 
perhaps more significant—he lent his books generously. 
He labored to liberalize the Harvard curriculum and did 
much to stimulate the idea of the necessity of great |i- 
braries to the welfare of the nation. To measure the 
solid worth of his History of Spanish Literature we have 
only to compare it with its immediate predecessor, that 
of Bouterwek, who was reading at Gottingen when Tick- 
nor was there. Bouterwek’s was a vast history of Euro- 
pean eloquence (Beredsamkeit) : George Ticknor, remark- 
ably enough, was able to work himself free from the rhe 
torical preoccupation, and in this achievement he markt 
himself as more modern than his fellow Argonauts Eve- 
rett, Bancroft, Motley, and others. Ticknor in fact be- 
longs in a class of Romance scolars with Friedrich Diez 
and Gaston Paris, both of whom followed him at Géttin- 
gen and, like him, were among those who can easier bear 
the reproach of being dull and uninteresting than that 
of turning aside for temporary applause or for any other 
trivial reason from their far-reaching pursuit of the sober 
and often baffling facts in the history of the human spirit. 

Ticknor’s better-known companion, Edward Everett, 
had a career remarkable for the variety of its public ser- 
vice. He was at first professor of Greek, but later also 
Member of Congress, college president, Governor of the 
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State, Minister to England, United States Senator, and 
Secretary of State. In his lectures, Emerson tells us, 
“he abstained from all ornament, detailing erudition in 
a style of perfect simplicity ; it was all new learning that 
wonderfully took and stimulated the young men.” His 
influence was great: his graces of person and presence, his 
mastery of fact, quotation, and expression, the perfect self- 
command and security of his manner, all lent weight to 
his many public appearances. “‘ Education,” said Eve- 
rett, “is the mind of this age acting upon the mind of 
the next. . . . The business of education is to assist the 
growth of our spiritual nature. ... Knowledge is the 
faithful ally of both natural and revealed religion.” He 
noted with real concern the scanty place assigned to reli- 
gion in the new University of Virginia, while from his 
addresses it appears that he used his influence to promote 
the education of women, prison reform, the improvement 
of publie sanitation, the temperance movement, and even 
the humane treatment of animals. Evidently here was a 
scolar who saw “ all in the one as well as one in the all.” 

Longfellow, Ticknor’s successor in the Smith chair, was 
only a short time in Gottingen (1829), but long enough 
to be imprest by the professors who studied sixteen hours 
a day and came forth only on Sundays. You have seen 
in print Longfellow’s inaugural at Bowdoin College, 
1830; it gives us a respectful idea of his scolarship and 
this is confirmed later by his version of the Divina Com- 
media, and by certain little-known articles of his on the 
Origins of the French Language, on the French Lan- 
guage in England, and on the Old French Romances. 
His conception of the scolar’s method could not have been 
profound, for after his first return from Europe he wrote 
of that semi-learned fribble Ménage, author of Observations 
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de Monsieur Ménage sur la Langue Frangoise (1672): 
“ we have no fears,” writes Longfellow, “ of falling under 
the imputation of such rigid scrutiny ” as his. While not 
an intellectual leader, Longfellow’s services during his 
eighteen years of professorship, are important. He tells 
us that he “hated to lecture before small audiences” ; 
no doubt he was conscious of power over a wider public. 
As we know, his vocation was that of the poet and public- 
spirited citizen. Edward Everett Ilale, who was his 
pupil, reports that “ We students were proud to have Long- 
fellow in college, but all the same we respected him as 
a man of affairs.” During the anti-slavery troubles, 
Longfellow, as he tells us, longed to “ do something in my 
humble way for the great cause of negro emancipation,” 
and he issued in favor of the movement a pamphlet which 
brought him his share of popular odium. His religious 
temper is revealed by his verdict upon Fichte’s Jena ad- 
dresses on the Vocation of the Scolar: “‘ Nobly done!” 
exclaims Longfellow, “‘ and from the highest point of view. 
To Fichte’s doctrine of the Divine Idea must every scolar 
conform himself.” He himself went to the polls, and in 
the early war-time found it “disheartening to see how 
little sympathy there is in the hearts of young men here 
for freedom and great ideas.” 

Lowell, Longfellow’s successor in 1855, and once the 
honored president of this Association, had a wider range 
of mind than either of his predecessors. The genial and 
prolific Mr. Saintsbury sees in Lowell the main apostle 
of criticism in America; for our purposes we may merely 
note that Lowell declared that he would make out of every 
youth at college “a man of culture, a man of intellectuai 
resource, a man of public spirit.” The manifold pub- 
lie services of the brilliant and kindly Lowell are to» 
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recent and too well known to need rehearsal here. He 
once confest to his friend Curtis: 

I love too well the pleasures of retreat, 

Safe from the crowd and cloistered from the street; 

I sank too deep in this soft-stuffed repose 

That hears but rumors of earth’s wrongs and woes; 

Too well these Capuas could my muscles waste, 

Not void of toils, but toils of choice and taste; 

These still had kept me could I but have quelled 

The Puritan drop that in my heart rebelled! 


Finally, the prevailing temper of all this noble group was 
well exprest by the serious Sumner, in his oration upon 
the True Grandeur of Nations, 1845: “ The true greatness 
of a nation cannot be in triumphs of the intellect alone 

. the true grandeur of humanity is in moral elevation 
. . . Christian beneficence and justice.” Or, if we hear- 
ken to Charles Eliot Norton, “the last of the Romans,” 
we meet with essentially the same spirit. Norton wrote 
in 1895 to Henry B. Fuller, of Chicago: “I hold with 
the poets and idealists, not the idealizers, but those who 
have ideals, and, knowing that they are never to be real- 
ized, still strive to reach them and to persuade others to 
take up the same quest.” Ticknor, Longfellow, Lowell, 
Norton, in the words of the poet, 


These suns are set. O rise some other such! 


But if we pass from these representatives of the Har- 
vard group to a trio of scolars who drew their first in- 
spiration from Yale, we find the same conception of the 
scolar’s role in society. The life of William Dwight 
Whitney is full of instruction for the young teacher. 
“He possest,” said Victor Henry, “not only a vigorous 
intelligence but also in the highest degree the power that 
is given by conscience and kindness.” As another of his 
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eulogists has observed, he conquered the love of ease, the 
love of money, and the love of praise; he overcame selfish- 
ness and the pains of weakness and ill-health in the steady 
pursuit of his professional labors: the result was that, 
in the words of the aged Boehtlingk, “the distant future 
will use his works with thankfulness.” It is told that 
Whitney made some progress upon a Sanskrit vocabulary 
the day his household was moved to a new dwelling. 
Nulla dies sine linea was evidently his rigid program, 
and yet he also took an open part in politics and lent a 
hand in the affairs of his community; he was both a good 
neighbor and a good citizen. 

From Yale and Harvard a good deal of this spirit was 
transferred to Johns Hopkins in 1876, by Gilman and 
his close friend and adviser, Andrew D. White. Ex- 
President Eliot gave the opening address; Child and 
Lowell lectured in Baltimore soon after the opening. 
“The object of the University,” declared Gilman, “ is to 
develop character, to make men,” while Eliot saw in uni- 
versities “ fountains of spiritual and moral power. These 
contribute to the true greatness of a state, which consists 
in immaterial or spiritual things, in the purity, fortitude, 
and uprightness of their people. ... Above all, here 
may many generations of manly youth learn righteous- 
ness.” 

For an institution where the physical and medical sci- 
ences have always been most prominent, one might find 
a surprising amount of “the ethical preoccupation ” in 
these utterances. And one might wonder why, with so re- 
ligious an aim, it was announced from the same platform 
that a faculty of theology “is not now proposed.” We 
must remember that in those days theology, the ancient 
and legitimate queen of the sciences, was a Queen of 
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Sheba, abasht and silent before the infallible wisdom of the 
scientific Solomons. Personally, I believe it forever im- 
possible for a university to shape the Complete Man and 
ignore two of the most ancient and fundamental of human 
institutions, the Church and the Lew: the absence of 
these two disciplines means a more or less narrow pro- 
fessionalism. But this ideal of the Complete Man makes 
me wander, like Aucassin in search of Nicolette, away 
from the highway. My subject is public spirit in Amer- 
ican scolars, and we hardly need te be reminded that 
Gilman was a man of open mind, and of conscientious 
and generous concern for the public welfare. “ Wisdom,” 
said James Bryce, “‘ grows out of the temper and heart 
of a man as well as out of his intellect. Where there is 
practical work and delicate work to be done, insight and 
sympathy must go together. They were happily united 
in Gilman, and to their union in him vour University 
largely owes its present high position.” 

Is it not sufficiently apparent, even from this mere 
pochade, that a public-spirited scolarship has been the 
ideal of our intellectual leaders from Ticknor to Gilman, 
Angell, Eliot, and Hadley? Review all that America 
accomplisht in the 19th century towards religious iol- 
eration, towards the extension of suffrage, toward the 
liberal treatment of immigrants, toward the discontin- 
uance of war, and toward the general diffusion of educa- 
tion and well-being: it is certain that underneath all these 
movements there has been noble endeavor, determined 
effort, and a strong moral purpose. And there is a vital 
connection betwen these two facts: the public-spirited 
ideal of scolarship has had its share, along with other 
forces, in bringing these results to pass. The conclusion 
is that for us any other idea or conception of the réle of 
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scolarship is un-American. ‘“‘ The necessity of bringing 
all our special investigations into relations with the whole 
body of philological work, with the life of the world” has 
been laid before us as his weightiest message by the Nestor 
of American scolars, Gildersleeve, who asserts also that 
“the most effective work is done by those who see all in 
the one as well as one in the all,” and that “the true 
life [of the scolar as of other leaders] is due to the con- 
sciousness of service.” 

They who are complaining of late that this ideal has 
weakened among us are, let us hope, only superficial ob- 
servers. It may well be that our intellectuals have been 
intimidated by the overweening claims of the physica! 
sciences, whose advance has been accompanied by indif- 
ference or hostility to humanistic studies. The religious 
tempers have been disconcerted by the apparent break-up 
of religion, not perceiving that we are assisting not at a 
déluge nor a débdcle, but at the periodic readjustment: 
confronted with a free and thoro investigation of religious 
origins and with a closer grapple with Oriental thot, the 
Church has merely been forced to a restatement of its 
truth. A third reason for the impression that scolarship 
in America has ceast to concern itself with the public wel- 
fare is the process, now going on under our eyes, by which 
the colleges are being blasted loose from Church control. 
This process, to be sure, is not yet completed: even now 
if we listen we can hear heavy detonations in the direc- 
tion of Tennessee, and I am told that large orders for 
dynamite have been placed for early use in Virginia and 
elsewhere. But it cannot be denied that the old denomi- 
national college deserved well of us for upholding the 
ideal of public spirit before its graduates. The Inde- 
pendent printed some statistics as to the professions fol- 
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lowed by the American college graduates of the years 1796 
to 1800, as compared with those of 1896 to 1900. The 
figures are presented as human forms of different sizes. 
Noteworthy in the data for 1796 to 1800 is a sizable 
young fellow who represents the graduates of those years 
who fitted themselves for various kinds of public service: 
in 1896-1900 this young man has shrunk to a veritable 
Liliputian. The Ministry figure has also terribly dwin- 
dled: those who have profited by his dwindling are Law, 
Business, and—largest of all—Education, that is, teachers 
and scolars. Thus college deans and college professors 
have fallen heir to greatly increast responsibilities in 
garding the public-spirited ideal of scolarship. No doubt 
this has been said often enough, but I believe we are not 
yet fully under the weight of it, otherwise the complaints 
which were quoted at the outset this evening would not 
have found their way into print. 

One curious result of these three depressing factors in 
the immediate situation—the extravagant claims of sci- 
ence, the general readjustment of religion, and the with- 
drawal of denominational control of colleges—one curious 
result has been that the downfall of dogma has been 
often confused with the abolition of righteousness. How 
else explain that in academic circles words like ‘ pious’ 
and ‘virtuous’ have lost caste to the point of becoming 
terms of reproach among those who have cut their eye- 
teeth; even ‘benevolent’ and ‘philanthropic’ are not 
without a shade of suspicion, while puritanical restraint 
and Sunday-scool goodness have become if not anathemas 
then at least taboos. It is probable that Church and Sun- 
day-scool have deserved this fate, but it would be a serious 
error to assume that they must needs continue to deserve 
it; for Science has recently become much more modest in 
tone, there has been a remarkable revival of the religious 
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spirit directed to social betterment and to moral educa. 
tion, while college students show a much more lively in- 
terest in religion than they did twenty years ago. It is 
also well known that the anti-intellectualist philosophy— 
one which recognizes other sources of knowledge than the 
senses and the reason—is gaining in favor. Sir Oliver 
Lodge reflected this recent change of attitude when he said 
before the British Association meeting this year: “ Emo 
tion and intuition and instinct are immensely older than 
Science. The prescientific insight of genius—of poets 
and prophets and saints—is of supreme value, and the 
access of those inspired seers to the heart of the universe 
is profound.” In Germany Fechner, Eucken, Kiihne- 
mann, Paulsen, and Herman Grimm, in Switzerland 
Hilty, in France Bergson and Boutroux, in America 
William James and others have advanced philosophies 
which have in common a series of affirmations: some ot 
these are deeply significant for al! those who would dea! 
with life as a whole. The young scolar of today may find 
—no doubt many of you have already found—much that is 
vital and stirring in the message of these thinkers. I? 
you cut yourself off from your social instincts, they tel! 
us, you doom yourself to be a crank—yea verily, a crank 
of some sort you will inevitably be. It rests with each 
of us, as with all men, to help or not to help in making 
this world more inhabitable, a better place to live in. \ 
real neutrality is unattainable: he who is not for the 
commonwealth is against it. It is the function of the 
trained minds to educate by example as well as precept 
the great neutral, uninformed public, and to dig channels 
for their vast energies. This expert guidance is all the 
more needed in a country where Church and State are 
separate and in which there is at present no one great 
unifying intellectual influence—no one great city, no uni- 
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versal military service, no national university, no single 
great newspaper. The new philosophy further reminds 
the scolar that any truth is helpless until some man or 
woman takes it up and acts upon it, and that from time 
to time the professor “‘in spectacles and starched shirt” 
should be that man. Some principle, some central pur- 
pose should inform his studies and his teaching, to give 
them dynamic and steadiness. He needs the grip of some 
such principle as this to counteract the influence of ex 
treme specialization, a matter which we may now take a 
moment to consider. 

“To see all in the one” is no doubt the right ideal 
for the young scolar, but we know that in practice speci- 
alization works against this ideal. If one is to fight with 
his strongest arm and make his talent tell where it will 
be the most effective (and best paid) one must now more 
than ever seek mastery over a narrow field. Specialization 
is also the right corrective for much crude and uninspired 
work, for it is only the specialist who has a discrimin- 
ating respect for the great achievements of the past. 
And so our academic publie requires us to ignore an 
ancient maxim and adopt instead Mark Twain’s modern 
version of it: ‘“ Put all your eggs into one basket, and 
watch that basket!’ The time seems to have gone by 
when a poorly prepared young scolar could expect from 
his colleagues that vast indulgence which Anatole France 
tells us was extended to one of his fellow students: ‘ We 
ealled him,” relates the French littérateur, “ little Ray- 
mond. He knew nothing, and his mind was not of the 
sort to take knowledge in; but he was very fond of his 
mother. We were all very careful not to expose the 
ignorance of one who was so excellent a son, and, thanks 
to our indulgence, little Raymond succeeded in all his 
ambitions. Even after his mother was gone, honors show- 
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ered upon him, to the great detriment of his colleagues 
and of science.” 

The enthusiasm which lies, as Ritsch] said, only in 
one-sidedness is a real and precious working force, but 
there are too many of us who hug Ritschl’s saying to 
our bosoms and make of it an excuse for a masterly non. 
intervention in community affairs where we might be 
helpful. And within the field of our own studies what 
except public spirit can keep our specializing within duc 
metes and bounds? What else will prevent us from in- 
vestigating entirely useless subjects such as (to use thie 
classic example) “the effect of fishtails in motion upon 
the undulations of the sea,” or from aspiring, like Rich- 
ter’s Fixlein, to the distinction of publishing a catalogu 
raisonné of all the misprints to be found in the German 
authors ¢ 

In France at this moment, as in the days of Rabelais, 
the Sorbonistes and the Sorbonicoles (notably Lanson and 
his scool) are the object of attack: the complaint is that 
they are putting forth studies which the assailing party 
describes as érudition sans pensée. If the dissertations 
of the Lanson scool really contain no pensée, no vital 
point of connection with the national life, past or present: 
if they are mere finger-and-thumb work or the lucubra- 
tions of those who would make a parade of learning, then 
these critics, belletristic or chauvinistic, have a perfect 
right to grow black in the face and talk of a crise uni- 
versitaire. But all such critics, in France or in America, 
are either forgetful or ignorant of two things, first, that 
a lot of inside bricks and other coarse material that does 
not show on the outside must go into the building of the 
cathedral of knowledge, and, second, that if the pensée 
be new to the world, the young candidate, like any other 
scolar, is bound to show his proofs. Baron Bunsen, says 
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Max Miiller, made the mistake of “ throwing away his 
ladders as soon as he had reacht his point,” and Bunsen’3 
works, tho by no means without influence, have been nota- 
bly short-lived. Goethe was disappointed and angry be- 
cause his discoveries in optics and osteology were received 
with a great coolness by the naturalists and physicists of his 
time: the sage of Weimar must have been unacquainted 
with that first principle of cathedral building which has 
been so well formulated by Helmholtz, that ‘ theoretic 
ideas can be expected to attract the notice they deserve 
from those competent in the field only when their publi- 
cation is accompanied by the whole supporting evidence 
—das ganze beweisende Material. My colleagues assure 
me that Lanson and his pupils may safely ignore the 
criticism that their work is unimportant or not co-ordi- 
nated nearly enough with anything the public knows 
about: the New Sorbonne knows that it is precisely be- 
cause the public cannot always judge as to what is signi- 
ficant and what is not that the scolar and his pupils are 
bound by a moral responsibility as to what they do and 
what they leave undone. 

An activistic world-philosophy working in the scolar is 
thus the proper influence to save him from going round 
“in an eddy of purposeless dust,” and it will preserve him 
from the other traditional failings of his guild. Perhaps 
the worst of our professional failings, as Gildersleeve has 
said, is specialization for personal vanity. This disease 
usually attacks us soon after the examination for the doe- 
torate. Some never outgrow it: they must exhibit their 
superior Belesenheit or their greater penctration. In- 
stead of viewing their colleague’s work solely in its rela- 
tion to the Whole, they must pick here and there a pin- 
point flaw. They secretly regret that it is not now as it 
was in the good old days when, in an acid foot-note, one 
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could roundly refer to the confrére who espied the weak 
spot in his argument, as vir ineptissimus, or asinus prac- 
clarus. But more serious, to my mind, than vanity or 
vain emulation in scolars is the specialization which aims 
at money and social position. These inglorious Ichabods 
have their reward, but their punishment is that in the 
sifting process of time they must lose their claim to leader. 
ship and must see others who have not made “the great 
refusal” distance them in pointing out to the world the 
true meaning of life, the right field of action and the rea! 
grounds of hope. I believe it to be true, as John Dewey 
has said, that “the highest product of the interest of man 
in man is the Church”; next come the agencies for the 
enlarging and training of the mind. Church and Scool 
are the great depositories of the experience and culture of 
the past, and of ideals for the future. Our particular 
chapel in this great temple, our particular allotment in 
this vast field, or—to come gradually nearer to the truth 
unadorned—our particular floor in this vast department 
store is that where the modern languages are sold, or per- 
haps I should say, given away. The latest guess at the 
figures is that English is now spoken by 160 million 
people, German by 130 millions, and the Romance lan- 
guages by 195 millions. There is nothing in our Consti- 
tution which excludes from our activity the languages of 
India, Japan and China, and I can see no reason why the 
Central Division should not, in the near future, shoulder 
some of the responsible work of interpreting Oriental 
thought and of adapting Western ideals to our neighbors 
beyond the Pacific. If upon serious reflection, the mag- 
nitude of such a task should seem almost staggering, we 
may yet remember that truth is always to be weighed 
rather than counted, and that from one point of view our 
task is comparatively simple. The very core and nucleus 
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of our teaching, that which gives significance to our goings 
and comings, is the upholding of the humanistic ideals; 
by these I mean freedom of inquiry, intellectual honesty, 
the disinterested pursuit of truth, and the courage, self- 
denial, and perseverance which are involved in that pur- 
suit, and finally, the promotion of a social consciousness 
which shall be wider than national boundaries. 

It would be a congenial task to develop here a chapter 
De virtutibus eruditorum ; especially attractive is this idea 
of a modern confraternity of scolars, international in 
scope, representing to us what the Civitas Dei was to the 
keener medieval minds. Admission to this confraternity 
will depend not upon cleverness, but upon a sense of unity 
with and fidelity to the humanistic ideals. Have we not 
our enemies? Are not perhaps ten per cent. of our own 
population hostile to culture and free inquiry? Are not 
eighty per cent. if not hostile at least indifferent or dis- 
trustful? Must we not reaffirm almost daily the noble 
ideal exprest in Dante’s words, Nos autem cui mundus 
est patria? 

Probably there is no need to urge allegiance to this 
program before this audience: the paper last year which 
evoked the heartiest applause was one in which this idea of 
the higher nationality was warmly advocated. But I am 
afraid my effort and your amiable attention will both have 
been wasted unless we go on to realize that faith in the 
humanistic program comes only by trying it out—by ap- 
plication and experiment. We are not toiling ourselves 
or leading others toward intellectual freedom merely to 
find congeu’«! pursuits and pleasures in the field of 
knowledge. If 30, we have no fighting edge to our in- 
tentions and we need the sharp reminder of one of our 
most trusted leaders: ‘“ The more ideals a man has,” said 
William James, “the more contemptible, on the whole, 
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do you continue to deem him if the matter ends there 
for him.” To get some of our vision into brick and mor-- 
tar, to do our share toward making our community more 
inhabitable, is the natural and proper function of the 
complete man or woman of whatever vocation. 

It is also true that scolars and teachers need from 
week to week something of the refreshment of direc: 
action. ‘“ Thot expands but lames,” said Goethe: let me 
add that you and I need almost daily treatment and exer- 
cise for this lameness. Fortunate it is for us, tho it is 
the fashion, I know, to say just the opposite, that we have 
successive waves of young and inexperienced minds to 
deal with in more or less practical relations. If Jackson 
cannot get his dissertation into print, it is wholesome for 
me to have to convince somebody of the vast significance 
of dissertations in general and of Jackson’s in particular. 
Then too, Art is desperately long, Life is fearfully short. 
The rate of progress in the world’s total knowledge, won 
as it must be by the hardest of work upon the materials 
of human experience, resembles that of a glacier. To use 
a different metaphor, the great cathedral of organized 
knowledge is always building and never complete: scaf- 
folding disfigures this or that tower, large parts of it are 
always shut off for alterations and repairs. Many who 
aspire to carve a cinquefoil or an airy pinnacle, or merely 
to square a humble stone for use in the foundation, never 
attain to so laudable an ambition: their rdle is reduced 
to that of personally conducting the flocks of more or less 
serious tourists who annually “do” the cathedral. To 
be bent upon getting more of the humanistic ideals into 
circulation will meantime help to keep us, builders and 
conductors, from many a pitfall: from laziness after we 
have reacht our saturation point in academic promotion: 
from falling behind and dissipation of energy by tov 
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many diners en ville; from discouragement and cut bono- 
ism of all kinds; from that insidious temptation to neglect 
the less well-endowed among our pupils; and from petti- 
ness of whatever description. 

Lastly, there is no doubt that the competence which is 
accompanied by some degree of participation in its appli- 
cation to public affairs, is good pedagogy. A serious 
medical student at one of our State universities said to me 
that the teachers who were known to be effective as men 
of affairs made deeper impressions upon his mind, even 
tho they were less able lecturers on technical subjects, 
than those professors, however brilliant, who were known 
to hold themselves aloof. Adolescence and youth are uo- 
toriously humanistic in their sympathies and ideals, un- 
compromisingly so. The President of Amherst College 
believes that the freshman year is none too soon to 
introduce young men to the urgent problems of our 
time. “I should like to see every freshman,” he 
says, “at once plunged into the problems of philos- 
ophy, into the difficulties and perplexities about our 
institutions, into the scientific accounts of the world, 
especially as they bear upon human life.” The teacher’s 
sympathetic interest, his open-minded readiness to consi- 
der new solutions, his willingness to join and promote 
even unpopular causes are among the most communicable 
of mental attitudes: public spirit, in other words, is emi- 
nently contagious, and the student respects none of his 
instructors more than him whose class-room pronounce- 
ments are habitually made with the caution born of at- 
tempts to change conditions in this exasperating world. 
Experience should have taught the older mind that what 
Emerson calls “ the sore relation to persons” is involved 
in nearly every attempt at progress. Progress, we are 
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told, is the effort to combine ideal novelty with reality, and 
it is the professor’s duty and privilege to present the two 
—the real and the ideal—with such clearness, insight, o;- 
timism, and faith that to the younger minds improvement 
shall seem the next natural and desirable, nay the inevi- 
table, step. In our explanations of texts—and we are 
after all an association of explainers of texts—we have 
often been besought not to leave off till our text has been 
riddled with light”; with light, yes, but for the total 
effect of our work we must not forget that it takes more 
than light to make a fire that burns. We must add to our 
light warmth, and to our warmth motion if we woul) 
kindle and maintain a fire which, like Bishop Latimer’s 
candice, shall never be put out. 


The speaker at Cornell was Edwin D. Mead, of Boston. He be- 
lieved, however, “ that there was no other class which on the who! 
has been so faithful or shown so much true leadership.” The 
Oxford volume is Schiller’s Formal Logic, reviewed in Current Lite- 
rature 53, p. 551 (see also The Independent 73, p. 375). The “ best 
seller ” is Churchill’s The Inside of the Cup. C. Tennyson’s book is 
Cambridge from Within, 1912; vow clamantis is A. K. Rogers, 
Popular Science Monthly 80, p.574. President Meiklejolin’s Inaugural 
is printed in the Amherst Graduates’ Quarterly for November, 1912, 
p. 65. The reference is to Cosmo Hamilton, A Plea for the Youngei 
Generation, 1913.—The merry jest of haling Celia of As You 
Like It into a company of dryasdusts is not my own, but belongs 
to Professor J. Rendel Harris: see his essay, “The Art of Con- 
jectural Emendation” (Side-Lights on New Testament Rescarch, 
1908). For Thomasius, besides Paulsen, one might reread Andrew 
D. White’s article in the Atlantic Monthly 95, p. 520. What is said 
of Francke is noted by Harnack, in Revue de Théologie et Philos- 
ophie 30, p. 264. Francke’s scriptural motto was II Cor. rx, 8: “Diew 
peut faire que possédant en toutes choses de quoi satisfaire a vos 
besoins, vous ayez encore en abondance pour toute bonne ceuvre.” 
Our English version is not so clear in its rendering. Thomasius 
also had his motto: Acts xxiv, 13-14. The passages from Fichte 
ar taken from Smith’s edition of his Works (1, p. 188). For Renan 
and Mazzini, see the latter’s essay, ““M. Renan and France”; for 
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Amiel, his Journal Intime, pp. xl, 178, 188 (Mrs. Ward’s transla- 
tion, 1889). 

‘The invasion of Germany by Young America in 1815 and there- 
after has been treated by Hinsdale, in Report of the U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education for 1897-8, Vol. 1, also by Viereck in the 
same Report for 1900-1901, p. 531 ff., and by E. G. Sihler, in three 
articles in the Neue Jahrbiicher, 1902. None of these writers pre- 
tends to exhaust the subject; there is much additional material in 
the letters of Ticknor (see also G. T. Northup, “ Ticknor’s Travels 
in Spain,” University of Toronto Studies, Philological Series, No. 2, 
1913) of Everett (see also Harvard Graduates’ Magazine, for Septem- 
ber, 1897) of Bancroft and others. The best summary is that of 
A. B. Faust in his German Element in the United States, u, p. 
202 ff. For the condition of classical instruction in America in 
1815, see Sandys, A History of Classical Scholarship, 111, p. 453. The 
anecdote of Lincoln and Schurz is quoted in The Nation, 97, p. 261. 

Dissen became Professor Ordinarius in 1817; he edited Pindar, 
Tibullus, and Demosthenes, but seems to have excelled more as a 
teacher and interpreter. ‘‘ Little Dissen,”’ wrote Bancroft, “is the 
most learned of the whole [group of professors of ancient litera- 
ture, but he] is so sickly and so easily disturbed and brought low 
that his good will exceeds his powers of action.”—The foundation 
of the Abiel Smith chair is described by Quincy, History of Harvard 
College ul, p. 323. Ticknor was unable to make much headway against 
conservative influences in Harvard; he finally resigned and devoted 
14 years to his Spanish Literature. Barrett Wendell, in his Ltte- 
rary History of America, damns the work with faint praise: it is 
“heavily respectable,’ and “not interesting.” Similarly, Adams’s 
Catalogue of American Authors describes Ticknor’s work as “ dull, 
but accurate.” We presume the same shallow comments might be 
made on many another epoch-making tool, forged with wide 
aims and infinite toil. Everett's addresses at Amherst and Yale 
Colleges are representative (Works, Vol. 1). Longfellow’s articles 
are found in the North American Review April, 1831 and Octo- 
ber, 1840. Lowell’s words are quoted in our own Publications 25, 
p. 496. For Whitney see the Report of that session of the first Am- 
erican Congress of Philologists which was devoted to the Memory of 
the late Professor William Dwight Whitney, of Yale University, held 
at Philadelphia, Dec. 28, 1894. Edited by Charles R. Lanman, Boston, 
1897; especially pp. 56, 62, 71, 88. For Bryce’s tribute to Gilman, 
see Johns Hopkins University Circular No. 211, Dec. 1908, p. 23 ff.— 
The quotations are from Gildersleeve’s Oscillations and Nutations 
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of Philological Studies (J. H. U. Circular No. 151) and from his 
Hellas and Hesperia, 1909, pp. 45-6. Anatole France’s friend Ray- 
mond figures in Le Crime de Sylvestre Bonnard, where this quondam 
laxity is contrasted with the supposed pitilessness of M. Paul 
Meyer and the Romania. “ Fishtails in motion” is an ancient jibe 
from the days of la jeune France (Wright’s History of French 
Literature, p. 663). One may begin to read of the alleged “ Ger- 
manization ” of the Sorbonne in P. Lasserre, La Doctrine officielle 
de VUniversité, 3me éd., 1913, 506 pp. (Parvum in multo).—For 
Bunsen and Max Miiller, see the latter’s Chips 111, p. 385. For Goethe 
and Helmholtz, see the latter’s lecture ‘“ Goethe’s  Naturwissen- 
schaftliche Arbeiten” (Populére wissenschaftliche Vortrége, 1876). 
William James’s doctrine is in everybody’s mind: this sentence is 
from the Talks on Psychology and Life’s Ideals, p. 292. 
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AN ADDRESS IN COMMEMORATION OF 


FRANCIS ANDREW MARCH, 1825-1911 


DELIVERED AT THE JorntT SESSION OF THE AMERICAN 
AssocIATION AND THE MopERN 
LanGuaGE AssocIaATION OF AMERICA, 

AT CamsBriper, Mass., 30 
DecemBer, 1913 


By Proressor James Wirson Bricut 


In the history of philological studies in America, as in 
the history of other departments of knowledge, a limited 
number of names will always stand out prominently, if not 
as heads of chapters, at least as marking centers of influ- 
ence or direction of tendencies. The name of Francis An- 
drew March is one of these. It is, therefore, highly ap- 
propriate, at this first joint convention, since his death two 
years ago,’ of the American Philological Association and 
the Modern Language Association of America, to pay a 
special tribute to Professor March, in commemoration of 
his long-sustained and distinguished devotion to the com- 
mon cause promoted by these organizations. 

He was born October 25, 1825, in Millbury, Mass., and 
three years later the family removed to Worcester, Mass., 
where his education was begun in a manner that was 
gratefully recalled in his maturity.2 The child was 


* Professor March died September 9, 1911. 
*Use has been made of the “ Biographical Note” by his son, 
Professor Francis Andrew March, Jr., which is published in Ad- 
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admitted to “a kind of kindergarten in the family of 
Dr. L. I. Hoadley, Sabbath-school author, then preach- 
ing in Worcester, in which Miss Collins, with ingenious 
contrivances and apparatus, made the children under- 
stand many things before the usual time.” It was a 
good preparation for the public schools of Worcester, 
which were then reputed to be excellent, and the lad soon 
attained the rank of an efficient pupil, of a clever par- 
ticipant in the activities of the literary societies of the 
High School, and also of “a leader on the _play- 
ground.” He became a ready writer in “ prose and 
verse, took part in the acting of plavs, in searching for 
good old plays to act, and making new ones.”” The library 
of the school and especially the library of the American 
Antiquarian Society stimulated in him an eagerness to 
read incontinently on a wide range of subjects. In due 
time he was prepared for college, but his father had mean- 
while experienced disaster in business.* This dishearten- 
ing condition was, however, mitigated by the Hon. Alfred 
D. Foster, of Worcester, a trustee of Amherst, who offered 
him “a provision of $200 a year for a college course at 
Amherst.” 

Young March entered college at the age of fifteen 


dresses delivered at a celebration in honor of Professor Francis A. 
March, LL.D., L.H.D., at Lafayette College, October 25, 1895. 
Easton, Pa., Lafayette Press, 1895. The reader may also be referred 
to a pamphlet prepared by Richard N. Hart, entitled Francis 
Andrew March: a Sketch. Easton, Pa., 1907. 

*His father, Andrew, removing to Worcester had “entered upon 
various business projects, particularly the manufacture of fine 
cutlery, one of the first enterprises of this character in this country, 
and for which it was necessary to import English workmen.” But 
now his partner in the cutlery business had defrauded him, and by 
fire he had sustained further loss, finally even that of his own 
residence. 
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(1841), and in competition with clever and, for the most 
part, older class-mates * wor and maintained prominence in 
scholarship and in the exercises of the speaker’s platform 
and the exhibition stage. At graduation he was appointed 
valedictorian of his class, and it is not without special 
significance in his case to add that he had continued to 
be a leader in athletics. 

At this point in the story one may begin to observe the 
proclivities of the young man’s mind. A strong inclina- 
tion to philosophic speculation is indicated in the subject 
of his ‘Junior Oration,’ “Greatest-Happiness Phileso- 
phy,” and in that of his commencement discourse, “ God 
in Silence.” 

On the other hand, it is clear that his liking for the 
study of languages was definitely directed to the scientific 
study of English under the instruction, during the first 
two years of his college course, of Professor William 
Chauncey Fowler. It was in the year 1845 that Professor 
Fowler retired from the college (continuing his residence 
in Amherst, however, to the year 1858) to gain time for 
his linguistic studies, which culminated in his well-known 
book, English Grammar: The English Language in its 
Elements and Forms, 1850 (second edition, revised and 
enlarged, 1855). 

The relation, at this time, of voung March to his teach- 
er may be inferred from a later acknowledgment of his 
assistance in the preparation of the school edition of this 
grammar (1858), which was afterward enlarged to em- 
brace, as an appendix, March’s Method of Philological 


*Some of these are enumerated in the “ Biographical Note”: Hon. 
Henry Stockbridge, of Baltimore; Professor Marshall Henshaw, of 
Rutgers; J. R. Bingham, Esq., of Milwaukee; and “preachers better 
known in India and Zululand and through the wilds of the west-- 
Noyes, Tyler, Packard, Woodworth.” 
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Study of the English Language.® The inference is clear 
that Professor Fowler, as teacher and author, and Noah 
Webster (Professor Fowler’s father-in-law), thru his 
writings, together exercised a dominant influence on 
March’s mind at this early period. Both masters were 
philosophic and historic grammarians. They were als» 
* practical’ in their aims (as is made clear, for example, 
in the title of one of Webster’s books, A Philosophic and 
Practical Grammar of the English Language, 1807), and 
these deseriptives are applicable to their follower. More 
ever, it may be said that however self-reliant and cre- 
ative in his work, Professor March always maintained 
in his linguistic philosophy something of the characteris- 
tics of a disciple of these two masters. 

From the close of his career at college to his call to 
Lafayette is a period of educational experiments and of 
physical discouragement. He began by teaching for a short 
term at Swanzey, N. H., then for two years in the Leices- 
ter Academy, where he “ made trial of the plan of teach- 
ing English classics like the Greek and Latin.” He was 
next a tutor at Amherst from 1847 to 1849. Here, it 
might be supposed, was an opportunity to secure anchor- 
age in English scholarship, but his active and perhaps 
wavering mind took another turn, as is shown by the title 
of his ‘ Master’s Oration,’ delivered in 1848, “ The Rela- 
tion of the Study of Jurisprudence to the Origin and 
Progress of the Baconian Philosophy.” ® This inclination 


®It is to be noticed also that in March’s Method there is the 
acknowledgment that “the name and form of this book are taken 
from the Method of Classical Study, by Dr. [Samuel Harvey] 
Taylor, of Andover [1861].” 

‘It is interesting to repeat the report that this oration was much 
praised, and that it was heard and approved by Rufus Choate. It 
was published in the New Englander for October of that year, and 
is the first number on the list of Professor March’s publications. 
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to the study of law was, however, soon converted into a 
fixed purpose. During his vacations he studied in the 
office of F. H. Dewey, Esq., of Worcester, and in the year 
1849 entered as a student the office of Barney and Butler, 
in New York city. In the following year (1850) he be- 
gan the practice of the profession, in partnership with 
Gordon L. Ford, Esq.; but after two years the former 
‘Jeader on the playground ’ was warned by a hemorrhage 
of the lungs, and was hurried to Cuba for restoration of 
his health. The effect of the climate of Cuba and Key 
West gave encouragement to resume his professional work 
the next year; but the ominous warning was repeated, and 
“he gave up finally all hope of a legal career, and even of 
life.” In this depression of spirit he was persuaded to try 
the milder climate of Virginia, and thru the mediation of 
the Rev. Lyman Coleman, of Philadelphia (who after- 
ward was for many years one of his colleagues at Lafay- 
ette), he secured a teacher’s place “in a private academy 
at Fredericksburg.” His residence there of three years 
proved to be an important link in the chain of his destiny 
both domestic and professional. Among his pupils in the 
academy was Miss Margaret Mildred Stone Conway (a 
sister of Moncure D. Conway), who, in the year 1860, 
came to Easton as Mrs. March; and the head of the 
school was Dr. George Wilson McPhail, who brought him 
to the notice of the authorities of Lafayette. Dr. McPhail 
had gone to Easton to become pastor of the Brainard 
Presbyterian Church, and was in consultation with the 
faculty of Lafayette when the college required a teacher 
in Philosophy and English, and upon his recommenda- 
tion the position of a tutor in these subjects was offered to 
the young teacher in Fredericksburg.? The offer was 


‘Tradition has preserved the words in which Dr. McPhail ex- 
pressed his enthusiastic judgment: “I know a young man who is 
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accepted. This was in the year 1855, when March was 
thirty years of age. Here the story of his experimenta- 
tions and wanderings comes to an end. Fifty-six years 
were added to his life, and these were spent in loyal devo- 
tion to Lafayette College.* 

Loyalty to Lafayette College dominated his life. But 
this sentiment must be interpreted in that profounder 
sense which can be verified only in uncommon instances. 
A faithful adherence to a college thru years of financial 
disabilities, and a steadfast hope and cheerful self-denial 
thru a long period of development from inconvenient com- 
promise with the demands of the function assumed by a 
college to the honorable state of satisfying those demands, 
these are true virtues, and they are placed conspicuously 
to the credit of Professor March. But the practice of 
these and allied virtues is fortunately not so uncommon 
as in itself to evoke altogether exceptional praise. The 
degree of merited praise is to be read on the graduated 
scale of character and personality. Applying this rule, 
Professor March’s loyal devotion to the growth and wel- 
fare of his adopted institution rises to the highest point 
of academic virtue. 

He was not provincial or self-deceived at any stage of 
his progress to wide recognition as a scholar. For some 
years he assumed an inordinate share of the work de- 
manded of a small and more or less undifferentiated 
group of teachers. He shared in the teaching of Latin 
and Greek as well as in that of French and German, and 


just the one you want. ... He knows more than all of us. It is 
Mr. March of Fredericksburg.” Dr. McPhail was President of 
Lafayette College from 1857 to 1863. 

*Professor March retired from active service in the year 1906, 
but as Professor Emeritus he continued to the end to be influential 
and revered in the councils of the college. 
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for a considerable number of years he conducted even the 
classes in Botany. ‘There was, however, no perfunctory 
manner in all this, but a deep purpose to do everything as 
well as possible under the conditions, and a prophetic hope 
that gave a vision of a better future. This comment is not 
merely logically warranted by inferences from his charac- 
ter. It is a statement of fact, plainly made unavoidable 
by the records of the college, which abound in acknowledg- 
ments of Professor March’s unequalled share of the fore- 
sight and wisdom by which Lafayette was brought to its 
best estate. 

To complete the outlines of diversified occupation as 
a teacher, it must be added that Professor March also 
taught Blackstone for many years; was “ Lecturer on 
Constitutional and Public Law and the Roman Law” 
from 1875 to 1877; until near the close of his career, 
taught Political Economy, together with a critical exami- 
nation of the Constitution of the United States, and (after 
1863) speculative philosophy, under the designation of 
Mental Philosophy.” All this while he bcve the title 
(newly devised for him and bestowed in the year 1857) 


*His study: of the national Constitution led him to prepare “a 
scheme of amendments ... intended to bring about a _ peaceful 
settlement of the difficulties between the North and South, which 
he advocated by letters to the New York Times and World [1860- 
1861]. These amendments attracted much attention, and were in- 
troduced in Congress, in the Virginia legislature and elsewhere.”— 
“ Biographical Note,” p. 18. 

At this time he also made an important contribution to philo- 
sophie thought in two articles on Sir William Hamilton’s “ Theory 
of Perception,” and “ Philosophy of the Conditioned,” published in 
The Biblical Repertory and Princeton Review, April and July, 1860. 
The second article was reprinted in The British and Foreign Evan- 
gelical Review, Edinburgh, Jan., 1861. These articles brought him 
into friendly relations with Dr. James McCosh (then still in Tre- 
land) and Victor Cousin.—* Biographical Note,” p. 17. 
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and performed the duties of “ Professor of the English 
Language and Comparative Philology.” 

A teacher thus occupied might well be excused for sub- 
mitting to a restriction of the sphere of his diligence by 
the immediate demands of the college. But Professor 
March connected himself actively with the organized 
agencies for promoting scholarship in philology, both in 
America and in England, and became a close student of 
the work of the great scholars in Germany. Altho always 
fettered by the necessity of guarding against exertions 
that might disturb the uncertain poise of his health, he 
was notably regular in his attendance at the meetings of 
the philological societies, was a frequent contributor to 
the proceedings, served on important committees, and 
performed in turn the duties of the presiding officer. 
Add to this his contributions to periodical publications, 
his work as an author of books, and his participation in 
general educational matters of various character, and the 
resultant sum is a large one to be placed to the credit of 
a busy teacher in a college. 

It is surely deserving of special consideration in this 
sketch that Professor March was content to remain a col- 
lege teacher. The statement must, however, be strength- 
ened and made more specific by saying that he was un- 
alterably fixed in his wish to remain a teacher in Lafay- 
ette College. In proof of his loyalty to this college, he 
steadfastly refused invitations to larger institutions. It 
must be clear that we are now reflecting on the most im- 
portant aspect of his view of the academic life. An 
institution that had fostered him in his growth might 
urge a right to his maturity; and he was not lacking in 
the sentiment of pietat. But he was governed by a more 
profound theory of what a scholar should do for his insti- 
tution. The principal features of this theory he has made 
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plainly deducible. . Eminence in scholarship, he would 
have us believe, does not unfit a man for work in a college; 
it makes him all the more effective in the class-room. 
Rightly to teach the elements of knowledge requires ripe- 
ness in knowledge, philosophic breadth of view, insight 
into the laws of the mind, sound judgment, and much 
wisdom. He might be supposed to say, if a college stands 
for the things of the mind, does it not stand also for the 
higher and the highest things of the mind ‘—and thus 
to drive home the reflection that there should be no false 
notions concerning the relative satisfactions offered at 
intermediate halting-places on the journey to completest 
attainments,—no false notions in the policy of an edu- 
cational institution or in the mind of either teacher or 
learner. In short, a college must be kept in touch with 
the foremost thought of the day, and it must contribute 
te the growth of knowledge. A college in which the in- 
fluence of these conceptions is felt as a stimulating force, 
that college will be sure to do in the right manner its 
more immediate work of instructing the vouthful mind. 
Nor did the new ‘ university- idea’ and the establishment 
of schools of research change Professor March’s judgment 
respecting the office of the college. The plain infer- 
ence is that the college has all the more important work 
to do as knowledge increases, and as the fetters of tra- 
dition are reverently and with candor broken in obedi- 
ence to newer revelations of truth. Nor must the most 
effective college necessarily be a large one; it may indeed 
be a very small one. Its character is determined by the 
superior tests of corporate attitude to truth, the persona! 
and scholastic quality of its teachers, and of its wider rela- 
tions to the educational world. 

Few colleges can rival Lafayette in having had such 
a nobly conceived theory of the character and function of 
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the college represented by so richly endowed a man, and 
by him made so effective in the general policy of the in- 
stitution, in its various departments of instruction, and 
especially in his own work in the class-room and in his 
winning and maintaining a position in the guild of the 
leading scholars of his time. And Lafayette College has 
earned the warmest approval of the educational world in 
due and amply expressed appreciation, at all times, of 
Professor March’s character, influence, and work. Some- 
thing has previously been said on this point, but the 
_ significant detail may be added here, that at his seventictl: 
birth-day the annual exercises of ‘ Founders Day’ were 
officially converted into a celebration in honor of Professor 
March as one of the principal founders of the college. 
Professor March was a truly great teacher. On this 
subject one could hardly hope to say anything that would 
not promptly be declared by all the surviving members 
of his classes to fall short of the full truth. He was that 
one teacher who, above all others, left the most significan: 
group of ineffaceable impressions on the mind, those im- 
pressions that thruout life serve as rallying-points of theo- 
retic thought or as germinal centers of purposeful action. 
Ifis methods were simple—unrelentingly simple—but how 
they enabled him to pull at the unsuspected strings of 
one’s mental operations, to get at the very inmost recesses 
of one’s mind! At every recitation might be learned 
some new discriminations in thought; clearer notions of 
anthority in the ascertainment of truth and of the rela- 
tive values of tradition are definitely associated with 
the exercises in that class-room; and it was there, more 
than elsewhere in the eollege, that one was corrected in 
self-judgments and cneouraged in good efforts. His 


methods were simple and his manner most gentle, but his 
searching questions were so adroitiy levelled at the specific 
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point as to impress the immature mind with a sense akin 
to severity. Many a student stood before him in bewilder- 
ment at the ‘cruel kindness’ (the student’s favorite illus- 
tration of oxymoron) of this master-questioner of the 
dodging and evasive mind of youth. The student’s con- 
fusion was, of course, not the effect sought, for he was 
duly rescued (if there was something pertinent in him to 
take hold of, otherwise he was temporarily abandoned 
to his own reflections) and by a gradual dispersion of 
diffienlties brought to a clear pereeption of the matter in 
hand. 

In Professor March’s severely gentle manner there was 
also a touch of suppressed playfulness. His eyes will be 
remembered for a twinkle that betokened a delight in 
subtleties of thought, in the intricacies of a problem. Just 
as memorable was that look of human kindness that as- 
sured one of benevolent concern for every good thing 
pertaining to mind and character. 

He was so dominated by philosophic reflections and 
comprehensive human sympathy that, in his instruction 
in whatever subject and with whatever relentless insist- 
ence on details, he always aimed to impart a sense of the 
relation of one subject to another, and of a unity, a pbilo- 
sophie whole, of all the knowledges. There could, there- 
fore, be no tolerance in his mind for the follies of pe- 
dantry, or for pride in the display of wit. He had, more- 
over, in large measure the saving sense of humor, which 
made him alert in genial observation, and apt in varying 
his illustrations for the enforcement of a truth. In a 
summary fashion one can only say that it was all instrue- 
tive, inspiring, and unforgetable. 

During a long period of vears Professor March had 
under his supervision a succession of students in graduate 
work. One and another Bachelor of Arts lingered in the 
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college after his graduation to study English under the 
continual guidance of him who had awakened a special 
interest in the subject. This is not a negligible fact in an 
account of the teacher’s work and influence. 

As is well known, Professor March gave precision and 
depth to the methods of language-study that were in use 
in his earlier years. He informed the method with the 
spirit of an unwavering confidence in rigid discipline in 
minute details. As professor of ‘The English Language 
and Comparative Philology’ he set the method forth in 
several elementary text-books; and as chief director of all 
the language-work in the college he required conformity 
to it in the study of Greek and Latin, French and Ger- 
man. As expounded and illustrated by him, it is the 
method of a keenly analytic mind and of an unquestioned 
master in linguistic science; and it was fruitful of good 
results in the master’s hand; but in the hands of weaker 
men it must have contributed something to that practice 
in the schools which in time evoked an ignorant repudia- 
tion of ‘ philology,’ as it was called, of which there is still 
to be heard an occasional but faint echo. No progress in 
the science of philology and no changes in methods of 
instruction, however, can obliterate the merit of the gram- 
matical acumen and of the philosophic control of princi- 
ples exhibited in Professor March’s manuals. Every de- 
tail, even of very familiar facts, is carried along in a 
current of profound thought. 

Professor March’s fame rests chiefly on that extraordi- 
nary book into which one can never look without amaze- 
ment. It is one of the most notable monuments of indus- 
try bestowed on the study of the earliest state of our 
language. The title-page must have startled the schools 
of that day. Something had been heard, and occasionally 
something had been learned, of Anglo-Saxon, but who 
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could find out the secrets of such a wide relationship 
with other languages? But there was the declaration: 
“4 Comparative Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon Language ; 
in which its forms are illustrated by those of the Sans- 
krit, Greek, Latin, Gothic, Old Saxon, Old Friesic, Old 
Norse, and Old High German.” The preface is dated 
October 25, 1869, and the book was published in the fol- 
lowing year. This book revealed the author's full stature 
as a commanding figure in the world of philological scho- 
larship. Foreign scholars greeted him with bountiful 
praise, and placed his name on the list of their most 
eminent colleagues. Twenty-six years later (in the sum- 
mer of 1896), Professor March crossed the ocean, for the 
first and only time in his life, to receive the final proofs 
of his uninterrupted reputation abroad. The University 
of Oxford bestowed on him the degree of D.C.L., and the 
University of Cambridge that of Litt.D. 

To-day the Grammar would have to be tried by the same 
tests, and by no others, that were applied to it in the 
year 1870; for obviously the purpose, the plan, and the 
execution of the work can be judged only with reference 
to the time of the author, and not with reference to the 
present and changed conditions of the science. 

To touch briefly on the critical tests, no ordinary cour- 
age was required to form the resolution to prepare a 
treatise on Anglo-Saxon in accordance with the pertinent 
results of Indo-European philology. There was no pattern 
to follow; and to train oneself to handle such diverse 
materials was a stupendous task,—just the opportunity 
for the exceptional man to do that which he alone could 
do. The universal and final decision declares that the 
Grammar ‘marked an epoch, —conclusive proof that the 
exceptional man was at hand, and that all possible ques- 
tioning of the purpose, the plan, and the execution of the 
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work is closed, unless it be for exceptional lessons in 
wisdom and in industry, and for tracing the operations 
of a mind strongly original in thought and ingenious in 
method and devices for clear and coherent instruction in 
abstruse and complicated subjects. 

How many years elapsed between the beginning of the 
work and its completion with the simultaneous publication 
of the Reader is not recorded. The outward limits of 
time, if reckoned from the author’s first year at Lafayette, 
would be fifteen years. From this sum must be deducted 
at least five years, and there are indications that still 
more must be taken off. Something less than a decade 
is not an excess of time for the performance of such an 
undertaking by a college teacher daily occupied in the 
class-room. 

The Grammar was to be comprehensive, and as ac- 
curate in all its parts as it could then be made. There 
was to be no evasion of difficulties in collecting the nec- 
essary apparatus; no faltering in the self-instruction that 
would fit him to make a trustworthy use of facts and 
principles that had to be observed in a diversity of lan- 
guages. All the published Anglo-Saxon texts were, there- 
fore, brought together and carefully read; the grammars, 
the lexicons, and the special treatises were sifted. As 
he was wont to enjoin upon others, he spent days and 
nights with Grein; also with Grimm and Bopp, Curtius 
and Pott. He numbered among his “ constant compan- 
ions ” Maetzner, Koch, and Heyne; Schleicher, Rumpelt, 
and Holtzmann were at hand “for phonology and ety- 
mology,” and Becker for syntax. This enumeration is 
in accord with what Professor March selected for special 
mention in his too brief preface. It embraces merely the 
summits of his “ authorities,” which may be taken to 
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symbolize the full equipment of his workshop reported in 
subjoined lists of texts cited” and “ helps” used. 

The scientific grammarian will always be well rewarded 
for any attention he may bestow on this chef-d’wuvre. 
The unrestrained promise of the title-page is fulfilled in 
a surprisingly complete manner. The collection of facts 
from the extensive domain laid under contribution has 
not converted the author into a statistician; there is no 
suspicion of the mere collector of ‘ instances.’ The author 
ig an erudite investigator, seeking to restate accepted 
knowledge in conformity with increments of indepen- 
dently observed phenomena. Governing principles and 
underlying rules are elicited with sound reasoning and 
keen insight. Noteworthy in the manner of handling his 
thousands of interrelated details is the free, one may say 
the almost excessive, use of technical terminology, and the 
accompanying feature, thus made possible, of the com- 
plexity of cross-references. All the technical terms of the 
science are admitted on the condition of clear and illus- 
trative definition and of constant and consistent applica- 
iion. He thus gains an indispensable help in that com- 
pression of statement without loss of clearness in which 
he is unsurpassed ; it is a help that enables him always to 
hang facts on principles, and to mark out the pursuit of 
principles into various directions for fulness of import.'® 


* Professor March expressed his view on the usefulness of tech- 
nical terms in words that may be cited also to illustrate the playful 
range of his illustrations: ‘‘ Now and then he would have been 
clearer even to general readers if he had used precise technical 
terms instead of indefinite popular expressions. . . . Scientific treat- 
ment which abjures technicalities cannot be very exact. ... The 
stupidest land-lubber gets more from the sailor’s technical slang 
than from any explanatory circumlocutions for it.” Review of 
Morris’s Historical Outlines of English Accidence, in The Nation, 
September 5, 1872, p. 154. 
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The book is a noteworthy contribution to grammatical 
science and method. ‘The spirit in which it was con- 
structed is unmistakable. The whole is held together and 
permeated by the dignity and earnestness of philosophic 
thought, and begets the conviction that one is being taught 
to deal with a great subject in that comprehensive de- 
partment of knowledge, philology, which gives report of 
transcendent laws and achievements of the human mind. 

Too much emphasis cannot be laid on the point that 
to understand his character, his works, and the enduring 
elements of his fame it must be kept in mind that Pro- 
fessor March was completely controlled by the noblest 
philosophic conception of the science of grammar. This 
conception was the spring of his sustained enthusiasm, 
the central dogma of his most assured faith, and came to 
expression on all possible occasions. An illustration may 
be observed in a few sentences from his Presidential Ad- 
dress before the American Philological Association in the 
year 1874:1!‘*. . . these facts and laws of language are 
seen to be facts and laws of mind and of the history of 
man. ... The ignorant man’s cosmos is little like the 
real one, and the scientific study of the real one by the 
aid of language brings out the truth in the clearest light. 
Such studies as these are the honor of the race,and enlarge 
the vision and wisdom of man, and they dilate the ima- 
gination more than all other uses of his powers. . 
Mind is the highest object we know. Discoveries about it 
are the most important and most fascinating discoveries. 
In truth, space fascinates us because it is the sensorium 
of the universal reason; time, because it is the movement 
of the universal rational energy. There is nothing great 
in the world but mind.” 


"The Presbyterian Quarterly and Princeton Review, N. S. 1m 
(1874), 713. 


‘ 
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Professor March’s commanding personality, his wide 
reputation for scholarship, the increased use of his books, 
and his codperation in a diversity of educational activities 
placed him conspicuously in the position of a national 
leader in all that pertained to the thoro study of English. 
Anglo-Saxon came to be studied more and more in the 
schools and colleges, despite the fact that as late as the 
year 1883 the President of one of the largest colleges 
banished the subject to the limbo of merited neglect, or of 
something worse.'* America was thus preparing to re- 
act favorably to the new movement in Modern Philology, 
which was inaugurated, as it is usually held, about the 
year 1876, and to make the progress that is now repre- 
sented by The Modern Language Association of America. 

The progress made in philology since the publication 
of the Grammar might suggest an interest in checking its 
pages off against modern doctrine. Undoubtedly that would 
be an instructive exercise; but it is more appropriate 
to this occasion to be reminded of what the author himself 
did in this matter, by his continued participation in the 
progressive work of his colleagues in the science. He 
continued to the last to observe with minute interest, and 
with frequent comment or original suggestion to promote, 
the discussion of new theories concerning old facts. He 
discussed subtle aspects of such questions as the shifting 
of consonants, ablaut, the inviolability of phonetic law, 
and quantity in English verse; expounded a group of phe- 


* He laments that “some professors of Greek should be foremost 
in desiring to reduce the study of Greek to an elective branch and 
to treat it as a select and rare form of intellectual culture, like 
Quaternions or Anglo-Saxon or Icelandic.” The Princeton Review 
for September, 1883, p. 127. This reference is also applicable to 
Publications of the Modern Language Association of America, xv1t, 
p. xlv. 
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nomena that must now be designated by his own term, 
‘dissimilated germination’; and by a subtle examina- 
tion of “time and space in word concepts” arrived at a 
psychological explanation of compensatory lengthening. 
At one time he called himself a junggrammattker ‘of a 
primeval period,’ to secure a genial effect for a search- 
ing question on the order of the elements in the tri-literal 
form of roots; at another time he was even in advance 
of the neo-grammarians, postulating problems that he 
assigned to the coming ‘newer-grammarians.’ Perhaps 
such an era has now come to pass, with its theory of 
nebenton and gegenton and other glottogonic problems, 
in which he would have taken deep interest. He reviewed 
books and special articles, wrote summary reports of what 
was most important in the current work of scholars, con- 
tributed original articles to American and foreign peri- 
odicals, and delivered addresses. All this activity cannot 
be analyzed at this time. In a published “ Biblio- 
graphy” '* everything to the vear 1895 is enumerated 
in chronological order. 

There was, however, coherent and centralized occupa- 
tion, which also must now be dismissed by mere enumera- 
tion. Professor March was willing to revise an old argu- 
ment in favor of ‘Christian writers,’ and to urge the 
colleges to admit, as a parallel to the usual course in the 
‘classics,’ an optional course in patristic Latin and 
Greek.‘* An opportunity to supply the texts necessary 
for experimentation was given in the endowment of the 
* Douglas Series of Christian Greek and Latin Writers, 


“See Addresses mentioned in the first foot-note. 

“For an illustration of Professor March’s advocacy of this view, 
see The Presbyterian Quarterly and Princeton Review, N. S, 11 
(1874), 712. See also Professor Gildersleeve’s reminiscences in 
The American Journal of Philology, xxv (1904), 484. 
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for use in Schools and Colleges,” of which Professor 
March was appointed Editor-in-chief. Five volumes were 
published in rapid succession (1874-1877), and others 
were in a state of preparation, when the endowment was 
cancelled by reason of financial reverses. Perhaps the 
most thorogoing trial of the course was made at Lafayette, 
Professor March himself taking part in the instruction. 
However, a permanent result of the experiment remains 
in the usefulness of Professor March’s edition of Latin 
Hymns (the first volume of the series), and in Professor 
Gildersleeve’s indispensable notes to his edition of 7’he 
Apologies of Justin Martyr (the last published volume of 
the series). 

He was chief of the reformers of English spelling; kept 
the subject unintermittingly before the philological so- 
cieties and before the publie at large, and coéperated with 
the efforts of scholars in England. He memorialized 
Congress, and published a short-lived quarterly. With- 
out faltering or an abatement of zeal, he survived a period 
of general quiescence and became an earnest and active 
member of the Simplified Spelling Board. His name had 
almost become a popular synonym for the cause he had so 
much at heart. 

Professor March did considerable work on dictionaries 
of the language. From 1879 to 1882 he selected and 
directed the American readers for the Oxford Dictionary ; 
and from 1890 to 1895 he was the Consulting Editor of 
Funk and Wagnalls’ Standard Dictionary. His share 
in the preparation of A Thesaurus Dictionary of the 
English Language (1903), however, was very slight; he 
did little more than read printer’s proofs and contribute 
“4 Foreword.” He must have rendered valuable assist- 
ance to the editors at Oxford; and the Standard is con- 
fessedly planned and executed according to his well- 
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thought-out methods and devices. He was intensely in- 
terested in this latter project, and one must regret the 
lack of a specific account of the labor he bestowed on it. 
During all the years, Professor March was a close 
student of literature and taught the subject in an effective 
manner. He had keen insight and notable strength and 
individuality in criticism. Intolerant of affected atti- 
tudes of appreciation, he renounced the popularizing cri- 
tic with his conceits and vanities and time-serving super. 
ficialities. The homely, rational phrase is better, more 
direct, more accurate, more honest; it may also be grace- 
ful and rich in allusion. The history of man’s develop- 
ment shows that reason presides over the sense of beauty 
as surely as over the senses of “ use, right, and truth.” 
The profoundly human truth and purpose of literature is 
to be kept in mind steadfastly. No writer is truly worthy 
of attention, if he is not deeply concerned with the needs of 
the human heart and mind. Judgments in literature are, 
therefore, based on elements that are plain to the reason. 
All about the life of an author must be understood before 
the character of his work can be rightly understood. His 
education and environment determine much. The views 
of life and the state of society and of knowledge in his day 
are answerable for much that would fail in power and 
effect, if these elements were not sympathetically con- 
sidered. The true author is easily recognized. Under 
all conditions he speaks to the universal consciousness, and 
he speaks sincerely, and attractively according to the ap- 
proved canons of his art. Only approved authors, and 
especially the greatest, should be diligently studied. It 
is a vain academic fashion to be bringing to light so many 
obscure or forgotten writers,—even if it be difficult to 
find subjects for the doctors’ dissertations. The thoughts 
of the best authors should be minutely probed for fullest 
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meaning; their art should be finely felt. The memory 
should be stored with words and passages that are .im- 
mortal. These are partial indications of his doctrine, 
and they have been expressed somewhat in the style and 
manner of his terse judgments and admonitions, which 
linger in the memory of his pupils. It would be profit- 
able to pursue his work as a critic thru his reviews of 
books, public discourses, and original contributions to the 
solution of literary problems. 

A philosophic and erudite scholar, a resourceful teacher, 
subtle and profound in thought, disinterested in purpose, 
simple in life, and warm of heart,—Professor March was 
a notable personality. 

The life of a truly great and good man imparts a bene 
ficence to those who may reflect on it with discerning 
sympathy. Every scholar has access to such help and 
inspiration in reflection on the character and career of 
Professor Francis A. March. This enduring influence is 
uppermost in the thoughts of all who knew him best, who 
will accordingly be heartiest in approval of this tribute 
to his memory—however imperfectly composed—on _ be- 
half of the two philological societies convened to-day in 
a joint session. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


ADOPTED ON THE TWENTY-NINTH OF DECEMBER, 1903 


I 


The name of this Society shal be The Modern Language 
Association of America. 


1. The object of this Association shal be the advance- 
ment of the study of the Modern Languages and their 
Literatures thru the promotion of friendly relations among 
scholars, thru the publication of results of investigation 
by members, and thru the presentation and discussion of 
papers at an annual meeting. 

2. The meeting of the Association shal be held at such 
place and time as the Executiv Council shal from year to 
year determin. But at least as often as once in four 
years there shal be held a Union Meeting, for which some 
central point in the interior of the country shal be chosen. 


Ii! 


Any person whose candidacy has been approved by the 
Secretary and Tresurer may become a member on the 
payment of three dollars, and may continue a member by 
the payment of the same amount each year. Persons who 
for twenty years or more hav been activ members in good 
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and regular standing may, on retiring from activ servis 
as teachers, be continued as activ members without further 
payment of dues. Any member, or any person eligible to 
membership, may become a life member by a single pay- 
ment of forty dollars or by the payment of fifteen dollars 
a year for three successiv years. Persons who for fifteen 
years or more hav been activ members in good and regular 
standing may become life members upon the single pay- 
ment of twenty-five dollars. Distinguisht foren scholars 
may be elected to honorary membership by the Association 
on nomination by the Executiv Council. But the number 
of honorary members shal not at any time excede forty. 


IV 


1. The officers and governing boards of the Association 
shal be: a President, three Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a 
Tresurer; an Executiv Council consisting of these six 
officers, the Chairmen and Secretaries of the several Di- 
visions, and seven other members; and an Editorial Com- 
mittee consisting of the Secretary of the Association (who 
shal be Chairman ez officio), the Secretaries of the several! 
Divisions, and two other members. 

2. The President and the Vice-Presidents shal be 
elected by the Association, to hold offis for one year. 

3. The Chairmen and Secretaries of Divisions shal be 
chosen by the respectiv Divisions. 

4. The other officers shal be elected by the Association 
at a Union Meeting, to hold offis until the next Union 
Meeting. Vacancies occurring between two Union Meet- 
ings shal be fild by the Executiv Council. 


Vv 


1. The President, Vice-Presidents, Secretary, and 
Tresurer shal perform the usual duties of such officers. 
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The Secretary shal, furthermore, hav charge of the Pub- 
lications of the Association and the preparation of the 
program of the annual meeting. 

2. The Executiv Council shal perform the duties 
assignd to it in Articles II, III, IV, VII and VIII; it 
shal, moreover, determin such questions of policy as may 
be referd to it by the Association and such as may arise 
in the course of the year and call for immediate decision. 

3. The Editorial Committee shal render such assist- 
ance as the Secretary may need in editing the Publications 
of the Association and preparing the annual program. 


vi 


1. The Association may, to further investigation in any 
special branch of Modern Language study, create a 
Section devoted to that end. 

2. The officers of a Section shal be a Chairman and a 
Secretary, elected annually by the Association. They 
shal form a standing committee of the Association, and 
may add to their number any other members interested in 
the same subject. 

vii 


1. When, for geografical reasons, the members from 
any group of States shal find it expedient to hold a 
separate annual meeting, the Executiv Council may 
arrange with these members to form a Division, with 
power to call a meeting at such place and time as the mem- 
bers of the Division shal select; but no Division meeting 
shal be held during the year in which the Association 
holds a Union Meeting. The expense of Division meet- 
ings shal be borne by the Association. The total number 
of Divisions shal not at any time excede three. The 
present Division is hereby continued. 
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2. The members of a Division shal pay their dues to 
the Tresurer of the Association, and shal enjoy the same 
rights and privileges and be subject to the same conditions 
as other members of the Association. 

3. The officers of a Division shal be a Chairman and 
a Secretary. The Division shal, moreover, hav power to 
create such committees as may be needed for ita own 
business. The program of the Division meeting shal be 
prepared by the Secretary of the Division in consultation 
with the Secretary of the Association. 


VIII 


This Constitution may be amended by a two-thirds vote 
at any Union Meeting, provided the proposed amendment 
has receivd the approval of two-thirds of the members of 
the Exeeutiv Council. 
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ACTS OF THE EXECUTIV COUNCIL 


Be In accordance with a proposition of date January 
8, 1914, Voted: 
That the invitation of Columbia University to 
hold the next annual meeting under its aus- 
pices be accepted. 


II. In accordance with a proposition of date April 6, 
1914, Voted: 

That the Association subscribe to the permanent 
fund of The American Dialect Society the sum 
of one hundred dollars, payment to be made 
when the American Dialect Society shal hav 
secured subscriptions to the amount of five 
thousand dollars. 


III. In accordance with propositions of date May 2 
1914, Voted: 


That the folloing distinguisht foren scolars be 
nominated for Honorary Membership in the 
Association : 


Professor Ferdinand Brunot, Universityof Paris. 
Professor Alfred Jeanroy, University of Paris. 


IV. In accordance with a proposition of date May 12, 
1914, Voted: 


That Dr. Perey W. Long, of Harvard University, 
be appointed a delegate of the Association to 
attend the Conference of Teachers of English 
at Stratford-upon-Avon in August, 1914. 
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V. In accordance with a proposition of date Septem- 
10, 1914, Voted: 


That Professor Willy Bang, of the University of 
Louvain, be nominated for Honorary Member- 
ship in the Association. 


W. G. Howarp, 
Secretary. 
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MEMBERS OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


INCLUDING MEMBERS OF THE CENTRAL DIVISION OF THE 
ASSOCIATION 


Names of Life Members ar printed in small capitals 
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Jr. University, Stanford University, Cal. 
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Allen, William H., Jr., Oxford University Press, 35 W. 32nd St., 
New York, N. Y. 
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Almstedt, Hermann, Professor of Germanic Languages, University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Altrocchi, Rudolph, Instructor in Romance Languages, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass. [33 Concord Ave.] 

Anderson, Frederick, Instructor in French and Spanish, Sheffield 
Scientific School, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. [10607 
Yale Station] 

Andrews, Albert LeRoy, Instructor in German and Seandinavian, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Andrews, C. Edward, Assistant Professor of English, Amherst Col- 
lege, Amherst, Mass. 

Andrist, Charles Martin, Professor of French, University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Ansley, C. F., Professor of English and Dean of the College of Fine 
Arts, State University of lowa, Iowa City, Ia. 

Armstrong, Edward C., Professor of the French Language, Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Armstrong, Edwin Stanley, Instructor in English, Baltimore Poly 
technic Institute, Baltimore, Md. [5361 Wingshocking ‘Ter- 
race, Germantown, Pa.] 

Arnold, Frank Russell, Professor of Modern Languages, State Agri 
cultural College, Logan, Utah. 

Arnold, Morris LeRoy, Professor of English Literature, Hamline 
University, St. Paul, Minn. [2628 Park Ave., Minneapolis, 
Minn.] 

Arrowsmith, Robert, Orange, N. J. [253 Highland Ave.] 

Ashley, Edgar Louis, Assistant Professor of German, Massachusetts 
Agricultural College, Amherst, Mass. [Prospect House] 

Austin, Herbert Douglas, Instructor in French and Italian, Univer. 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Aydelotte, Frank, Associate Professor of English, Indiana University. 
Blcomington, Ind. 

Ayer, Charles Carlton, Professor of Romance Languages, University 
of Colorado, Boulder, Col. 

Ayres, Edward, Professor of Rhetoric, Purdue University, West La- 
fayette, Ind. [1003 State St.] 

Ayres, Harry Morgan, Assistant Professor of English, Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y. 


Babbitt, Irving, Professor of French Literature, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. [6 Kirkland Road] 

Babcock, Charlotte Farrington, Instructor in English, Simmons Col- 
lege, Boston, Mass. [11 Downer Ave., Dorchester, Mass. ] 

Babeock, Earle Brownell, Assistant Professor of French, University 
of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. [5546 Madison Ave.] 
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Babson, Herman, Professor of German, Purdue University, West 
Lafayette, Ind. 

Bachelor, Joseph Morris, Assistant Professor of English Literature, 
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Barton, Francis Brown, Instructor in Romance Languages, Williams 
College, Williamstown, Mass. 

Baskervill, Charles Read, Assistant Professor of English, University 
of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. [Faculty Exchange] 
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Schinz, Albert: Literary Symbolism in France, 
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Sheldon, E, 8.: The Fable Referred to in 
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McKenzie, Kenneth : The Symmetrical Struct- 
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Gruener, Gustav : Notes on the influence of 
E. T. A. Hoffmann upon Edgar Allan Poe. 
Mott, Lewis F. : The Position of the Soliloquy 
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Kerr, W. A. R.: Le Cercle d’ Amor. 
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a Chanson de geste and a Roman d’ Aventure. 
Baldwin, Edward Chauncey: The relation of 
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Differentia of Poetry and Prose. 
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Whitaker, Lemuel: Michael Drayton as a 
Dramatist. 

Baldwin, Edw. C.: The Relation of the Eng- 
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Hale, Edward E., Jr.,: Ideas on Rhetoric in 
the Sixteenth Century. 

Garnett, James M.: Recent Translations of 
Old English Poetry. 

Newell, William Wells: William of Malmes- 
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rruth, W. H.: The Relation of Hauff’s 
Lichtenstein to Scott’s Waverly. 
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Morley, S. Griswold: Notes on Spanish Sources 
of Molitre. 

Jonas, J. B. E.; A Discrepancy in Two of Schil- 
ler’s Letters. 

G. H.: Scriptural Names in Early 
Middle English. 

Gerould, Gordon Hall : Forerunners, Congen- 
ers, and Derivatives of the Eustace Legend. 

Matzke, John E,: The —— of St. George; 
Its Development into a Roman d’ Aventure. 

Baldwin, ward Chauncey: La Bruyére’s 
Influence upon Addison. 
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Johnston, O. M. : Sources of the Lay of Yonec. 
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McKenzie, Kenneth: Unpublished Manu- 
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Thomas, Calvin: Recent Progress of the 
Landsmaal Movement in Norway. 

Hoskins, John Preston: The Place and Func- 
tion of a Standard in a Genetic Theory 
of Literary Development. 

Hanford, James Holly: The Pastoral Elegy 
and Milton’s Lycidas. 

Voss, Ernst: Der Lutherische Pfaffennarr. 

Livingston, A. A.: Some Early Italian Para- 
Nels to the Locution The Sick Man of the 


East. 

Howard, William Guild: Good Taste and 
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Greenlaw, Edwin A.: Spenser and the Ear] of 
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Weber, Hermann J.: Sprachliche Studien zur 
Asthetik Winckelmanns. 

Ruutz-Rees, Caroline: Some Notes of Gabriel 
Harvey’s in Hoby’s Translation of Casti- 
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Spiers, A. G. H.: Dolce 8til Nuovo—The 
Case of the Opposition. 
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Hale, Wm. Gardner: The Harmonizing of 
Grammatical Nomenclature, with Especial 
Reference to Mood-Syntax. 

Greenlaw, Edwin A.: The Shepheards Cal- 
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Fletcher, Jefferson B.: A Study in Renais- 
sance Mysticism: Spenser's ‘ Fowre 
Hymnes.’ 
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Baldwin, Edward Chauncey: A Suggestion for 
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Specific Relation to Walter Scott. 
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for Lessing’s Attitude towards Descriptive 
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Flerer, Warren Washburn: The Declension of 
Substantives in the Zerbster Handschrift. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


INTERNATIONAL 
MODERN LANGUAGE SERIES 


Daudet’s Tartarin de Tarascon 


Edited by BarRky Cerr, Associate Professor of Romance Lan- 
guages, University of Wisconsin. 16mo. semiflexible cloth, 204 
pages, with frontispiece ; 45 cents 


This text offers American readers for the first time an annotated 
edition of Daudet’s masterpiece reproduced without excisions or 
alterations. Young people will not fail to enjoy the drollery and 
irrepressible imagination of this typical product of Provence. Th 
introduction supplies a full discussion of Daudet’s life and works and 
the notes furnish the necessary background for the story. The voca- 
bulary contains, in addition to the usual definitions, an index to the 
explanations given in the notes. (2d or 3rd year.) 


Arnold’s Fritz auf Ferien 
Edited, with Introduction, Notes, Exercises, and Vocabulary, 
by CLARENCE WILLIS EasrMan, Professor of German Language 
and Literature in Amherst College. 16mo. semiflexible cloth, 
112 pages, with frontispiece . : 30 cents 


This story, from the pen of one of the popular writers of children’: 
stories in Germany, has long been a favorite in the schools of this 
country and is one of the texts recommended for the elementary 
course by the Commitiee of Twelve of the Modern Language Associa- 
tion. Its popularity with young readers is largely due to the fact 
that the pranks of Fritz have, with individual variations, been 
duplicated by boys of his age in all countries. 

Particular attention has been given in the notes to syntactical 
points and to the characteristic features of German life. The 
vocabulary is complete, and the pronunciation of foreign words and 
the accentuation of German words have been indicated when it 
seemed necessary. Exercises for composition and questions as a 
basis for oral work have been provided. (1st or 2d year.) 


Nouveau Cours Francais 
By AnprE C. Fontaine, Assistant in Modern Languages in 
Boys’ High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 272 pages, with vocabu- 
laries, illustrated . $0 cents 


This new beginner’s course is eminently adapted to the acquisitior 
of a practical, well-grounded knowledge of simple written and 
spoken French. 

The reading matter has been selected with the present-day pupil's 
needs and interests always in mind and includes a conci résumé 
of French history, a description of Parisian life and geography, 
ind discussions of many social and economic features of Franc 

The grammar is presented in a sane and practical manner, with 
special emphasis on the proper use of the French past tenses. The 
idiomatic expressions of everyday life receive particular attention, 


and frequently used literary quotations, with their origin an 
modern applitation are cited and explained. Thus the pupil who 
has studied this book should never be at a loss to understand such 
ordinary quotations as ‘‘ Mais ot sont les neiges d’antan”’ or such 
every-day idioms as “Je me suis fait la barbe ce matin, je my 
suis coupé, et je me suis fait mal.’’ 


GINN AND COMPANY, Publishers 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
LONDON ATLANTA DALLAS 
COLUMBUS SAN FRANCISCO 
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PUBLISHT THIS FALL 


Vos’s Essentials of German. New Edition 
By B. J. Vos, Professor in Indiana Univ. x + 349 pp., 12mo. $1.00 


The fourth revised edition has been enlarged and entirely rewritten. The most 
noticeable change will be seen in the earlier and wider use of connected reading mat- 
ter, and in the material shortning of the beginning lessons. 


Olmsted and Gordon’s Abridged Spanish Grammar 


By E. W. Otmsrep, Professor in the University of Minnesota and 
ARTavR Gorpon, former Assistant Professor in Cornell University. 
viii + 358 pp., 12mo. - - 

The lessons and vocabularies are considerably shorter than in the well-known 
Spanish Grammar for Schools and Colleges by the same authors, which has been widely 
used. The study of verbs is begun early in the book. The exercises include Spanish 
and English themes, oral exercises, and questions in Spanish. The themes are filled 
with the atmosphere of Spain : family life, Spanish pastimes, the bull fight, a walk in 
Madrid, a trip to Granada, a view of Cordova, ¢.c. 


Bloomfield’s Introduction to the Study of Language 


By Leonarp BLoomFreE.D, Assistaut Professor in the University of Illi« 
nois. 33l pp.12mo. - - $1. 

This book is intended to do tor the student what Whitney’s works did so admirably 
years ago; that is to give in simple language a general summary of what is known 
about language. Teachers of foreign languages will be particularly interested in the 
chapter on the teaching of languages, in which the subject is treated in a scientific 
but practical way. Methods of elementary teaching are here discussed, with special 
reference to the claims of the so-called “ direct’’ method. 


Blount and Northup’s English Grammar: For High and 
Normal Schools and Colleges. 


By Atma Biount, Assistant Professor in the Michigan State Normal 
College, and Cuark S. Nortuup, Assistant Professor in Cornell University. 
( Progressive Studies in English, IV.) xvii+ 375 pp.12mo. 80 cents 

The present volume carries on the method of this series with application to the needs 
of more advanced students. It is a thoro treatise on the forms and the syntax of the 
English language. Discussions of idioms are from the historical point of view, and 
follow recent explanations in scholarly books and journals. A ‘‘ Chapter for Teachers’ 
gives the book special value to normal school classes. 


Bazin: Le Blé Qui Léve 


Edited, with introduction, notes and vocabulary, by THropore L. 
Nerr, Assistant Professor in the University of Chicago. xxv + 300 pp., 
16mo. - - - - - - 45 cents 

Le Blé Qui Leve portrays the life and struggles of the r farm-hand and wood- 
chopper, with the the of Socialism in central France. The story is interesting, sane 
and wholesome. 


Henry Holt and Company 


New York, Chicago, 
34 West 33d St. 623 So. Wabash Ave. 
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New German Terts 


Deutschland und die Deutschen 


By W. C. DECKER, A. M., Pd. B., Department of Ger- 
man, New York State College for Teachers, Albany, N. Y. 


and ROBERT MARKISCH, Oberlehrer at the Royal Vic- 
toria Gymnasium, Potsdam, Germany. With notes and 
vocabulary. Cloth, 16mo, 305 pages, with illustrations 
and map of Germany. Price, 64 cents. 

This book aims to make American students acquainted 
with the country, the manners, and the customs of Ger- 
many, as seen from the German standpoint. The text dees 
not contain merely a series of perfunctory chapters on 
various phases of German life, but makes use of the actual 
experiences of one of the authors during his residence in 
Germany as an exchange teacher. It is suited for second 
year classes. 


Aus Deutschen Dorfern 
By MENCO STERN, Author of Geschichten vom Rhein, 
and Geschichten von Deutschen Stiidten, and ROBERT 
ARROWSMITH. With notes and vocabulary. Cloth, 
16mo, 162 pages, illustrated. Price, 36 cents, 

Stories of German life taken from the almost inexhaus- 
tible treasure of German legend that deals with the peas- 
ants and their customs and traditions as found in villages. 
It is intended for second year reading. 


Deutsche Lieder 
By PETER SCHERER, Supervisor of German, Indianapo- 
lis Public Schools, and LOUIS H. DIRKS, Teacher of 
German, Shortridge High School, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Cloth, 8vo, 110 pages. Price, 25 cents. 

A collection of popular German sorgs, including folk 
songs, patriotic songs, student songs, ballads, hymns, to- 
gether with some of the simpler compositions of such 
classical composers as Mozart, Mendelssohn, Rubinstein, 
Beethoven, and Wagner. For the most part the songs 
are provided with four-part music; a few have three 
parts ; while a number are provided only with the melody 
and piano accompaniment. 


Our list of German Texts now comprises 77 Volumes 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
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CLARENDON PRESS PUBLICATIONS 


OXFORD GERMAN SERIES 


By AMERICAN SCHOLARS 


General Editor ; JULIUS GOEBEL, Ph. D. 
Professor of Germanic Languages in the ehccnies of Illinois. 


Zwei Marchen. Two Stories by Isolde Kurz. Edited by Charles Mar- 


shall Poor, Ph. D. Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. iv +- 194..........cseeeseees 
Goethe’s Die Leiden des jungen Werthers. Edited by Ernst 
Femme. Crown cloth pp. Vi 194. 60c¢ 


A First German Grammar. With Nine Illustrations, Map, and 
German-English and English-German Vocabularies. By George O. 


Curme. Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. xv 282... 90e 
The German Language. Outlines of its development. By Tobias 
Diekhoff. Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. xxxi + $1.25 


In Preparation 
A Scientific German Reader. By H. Z. Kip. 
Lachendes Land. Three Stories by Ernst von Wildenbruch, Edited 
by Lawrence Marsden Price, Ph. D. 


OXFORD JUNIOR GERMAN SERIES 
With questionnaire, direct method exercises, short notes in German, and with or 
without German-English vocabulary. 


General Editor: W. H,. DAVID 

Till Eulenspiegel. Nach der Bearbeitung von Karl Simrock. Edited 
by M. L. Seebohm. F’cap 8vo, cloth, pp. 40c. 
Leodegar, der Hirtenschuler. Eine Schwarzwaldgeschichte von 
Hlermine Villinger. Edited by C. W. Merryweather, M. A. F’eap 

GERMANIC LITERATURE AND CULTURE 

A Series of Monographs. Edited by JULIUS GOEBEL 


Miiton and Jakob Boehme. A Study of German Mysticism in 
Seventeenth-Century England. By Margaret Lewis Bailey, Ph. D. 

OXFORD FRENCH SERIES 
By AMERICAN SCHOLARS 
Genera! Editor: Prof. RAYMOND WEEKS. Ph. D. 


Professor of the Romance Languages and Literatures in Columbia University. 


Sedaine’s Le Philosophe sans le savoir. Edited by T. E. Oliver. 


Moentesquieu’s Lettres Persanes. Edited by R. Loyalty Cru. 
Baizac’s La Recherche de Il’absolu. Edited by ©. E. Young. 


Send for complete Catalogue. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS AMERICAN BRANCH 


35 West 32nd Street, New York 
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J. H. FURST COMPANY 


PRINTERS OF 


Philological and Scientific Works 


ARE FULLY EQUIPPED WITH 


Special Types, Accents, etc., necessary to fill 
orders promptly and accurately 


AMONG THE PUBLICATIONS PRINTED BY US ARE 


THE PUBLICATIONS OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
Tue Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY CIRCULARS 

Mawr Monoerapus 

Tue CaTHOLic UNIVERSITY BULLETIN 

Tue TeacueErs’ REVIEW 


MaRYLaND HISTORICAL MAGAZINE 


And many other works of similar character 


Special Attention given to the printing of 


_ DOCTORS’ DISSERTATIONS 


In Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Anglo-Saxon, Old English, and the 
Romance and Germanic Languages 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


J. H. FURST COMPANY 


23 S, Hanover Street BALTIMORE, MD. 


» 
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Heath's Modern Language Series 
NEW BOOKS 


GERMAN 
Manfred’s Ein praktischer Anfang .. . $1.10 
Hatfield’s Shorter German Poems . 35 cents 
Greenfield’s Summary of Grammar with Word List 

30 cents 

FRENCH 
Pattou’s Causeries en France . ‘ ‘ 70 cents 
Fabliaux et Contes du Moyen Age ‘ ' 40 cents 
Moliere’s Les Fourberies de Scapin. . 35 cents 

SPANISH 


Lecturas Modernas (Downer and Elias) - 60 cents 
NEW AND STANDARD ENGLISH TEXTS 


Buhlig’s Business English. A complete course in the essen- 
tials of English, with practical business application. $1.10 


Duncan, Beck, and Graves’ Prose Specimens. Standard 
forms of discourse in selections that are models of excellence, 
and of intrinsic interest and charm, . ‘ ° $1.00 


Childs’ Selections from Chaucer. The prologue and selec- 
tions from the Canterbury Tales, and from other works, with 


notes and glossary. ‘ ‘ 75 cents 
Carlyle’s Hero-Worship. Edited by H. 8S. Murcu, with 
notes and and bibliography. 75 cents 


Slater’s Freshman Rhetoric. A fresh, vital, and stimulating 
treatment of the art of effective composition, dealing with 
subjects and forms of work that are of immediate value to 
those whose tastes are not linguistic or literary. . $1.00 

The Arden Shakespeare. Romeo and Juliet and The Winter’s 
Tale are the latest volumes added to this well-known series. 

25 cents per volume. 


The Belles-Lettres Series. Forty volumes now ready. Send 
for list. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 
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‘REGULATIONS ADOPTED BY THE EXECUTIV COUNCIL 


1, Members wishing to present papers at the meeting ar expected to prepare 
them for that particular purpose. Extremely technical treatises may be red 
by title. Subjects too large to be treated in an ordinary paper, and topics too 
special to be of general interest, may be brought before the meeting in the form 
of abstracts lasting from five to ten minutes. The papers red in full shud be 
so constructed as not to occupy more than twenty (or, at most, thirty) minutes. 


2. Every member offering a paper, whether it is to be red in full or not, shal 
submit to the Secretary, by November 15, with its title, a synopsis of its contents, 
consisting of some fifty or sixty words, He shal state, at the same time, whether 
he thinks his paper shud be presented by title only, summarized in an abstract, 
or red in full. The synopses of accepted papers ar to be printed on the pro- 


gram. 

8. The Secretary shal select the program from the papers thus offerd, - 
trying to distribute the matter in such a way as to make all the sessions attractiv. 
In general not more than an hour and a half shal be devoted to the presentation 
of papers at any one session. There shal be sufficient opportunity for discussion 
and for social intercourse. 

4. The question of publication is to be decided for each paper on its merits as 
a contribution to science, without regard to the form in which it has been pre- 
sented at the meeting. 

5. Charges exceding an average of forty-five cents per galley of the first 
proof for authors’ additions and corrections in the proof of articles printed in the 
Publications shal be paid by the authors incurring them. 


OFFICERS OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICA FOR THE YEAR 1914 


President, E. ScRELLING, University. of Pennaylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Secretary, Howarp, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
Trewrer, AntouR F. Wutrrem, Harvard University, Oambridge, Mass. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS 
CamILLo von Kienze, Brown University, Providence, R; J. : 
Bensamin P. Bountany, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Jonn 8. P. Tattock, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
CENTRAL DIVISION Gas 
Chairman, Gorser, Uniwersity of Illinois, Urbana, Tu. 
Seoretary, Bunoy Witson, State University of Iowa, Towa City, Ia. 


EXECUTIV COUNCIL 
THE OFFICERS NAMED ABOVE AND 


J. Doveras Buvos, University of Tennessee, Knorville, Tenn. 
Artaur G. CANFIELD, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

B. Faust, Cornell’ University, Hhaca, N. 
University of California, Berkeley; Cai. 
Manion D. University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Jomw L. Lows, Washington University, St. Lowis; Mo, 
Raymonp WEEKS, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 


EDITORIAL COMMITTEE _ 
W. G. Howann, Harvard University, Oumbridge, Mass. — 
Buxpy Witson, State University of Iows, Towa City, Ia. 
Jaicxs W. Johns Hophine University, Baltimore, Ma. 
F. Yale University, New Haven, Oonn. 
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